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Art. 1—DANTE AND JOHN BUNYAN. 


(1.) The Vision of Dante Alighieri ; by Rev. H. F. Carey, 
D, Appleton & Co. 


(2.) The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan ; 
by Ros. Sourney, Esq. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Divina Conmedia of Dante, and the more homely Vis- 
ion of John Bunyan, known to us all as the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
have always held associated places in our remembrance, as 
works written for the same end, and having, therefore, some 
general relation or resemblance to each other. The stately and 
quaint prelude to the one,—“‘ As I walked through the wilder- 
ness of this world, I lighted on a certain place where was a den, 
and laid me down in that place to sleep ; and as I slept, I dream- 
ed a dream ;”—and of the other,—“ In the mid-way of this our 
mortal life, I found myself in a dark wood, where the direct 
way was broken,”—establish at once some connection between 
the two stories, which the continuation tends rather to 
strengthen than to break. With the very learned, such an 
imagination may provoke a smile, and the Jikeness be pro- 
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nounced about equal to that which Fluellen found between 
Henry of Monmouth and Alexander the Great. ‘ There is a 
river in Monmouth, and there is, moreover, a river in Mace- 
don : It is called the Wye, in Monmouth, but it is out of my 
prains what is the name of the other river: but ’tis no matter: 
’tis as like as my fingers, and there is salmons in both.” In- 
deed, the Welshman’s reasoning is quite applicable here. 
There is a wilderness at the commencement of the one story, 
and a wild and dark wood at the commencement of the other ; 
and here, at first, it might be thought, all resemblance ended. 
Nevertheless, we will hold to our first assumption. Even Plu- 
tarch’s parallels tell, sometimes, as much in their differences 
and contrasts, as in their agreement ; and if, in our reasoning, 
we should chance, as sometimes happens, to disprove the prem- 
ises, the result will not be the less useful, so it be true. 

Now, we do not expect the likeness between these two com- 
positions to be discovered, either in the characters of the per- 
sons represented, or in the scenery or incidents related. In all 
these respects, there could be but little in common between the 
Doctor of Bologna and Paris, a noble Florentine, and one of 
the magistrates of his native city, at once priest.and soldier, 
and for a time the leader of a numerous and powerful faction 
in the second Rome ; and the poor tinker of Elstow, whose 
only schools had been the smithy and the conventicle, and his 
only combats with the devil, the justice, and his own perfervid 
and seething imagination. Assuredly, there is no likeness to be 
traced either in the matter or the manner of the two visions ; 
yet may the resemblance not lie in this, that they both treat 
of invisible things, and aim to convey light and instruction on 
the great questions which refer to human duty and destiny ?— 
While, in addition to this community of object, there is con- 
stantly present in both, the same earnest purpose, warm fancy, 
and strong and well-constructed diction, the union of which 
can always make real and life-like the most fearful or glorious 
marvels. This endowment seems to have been given in about 
equal measure to the Italian noble and the English mendicant, 
who exhibit, in many other respects, a great similarity of men- 
tal constitution ; possessing the same strong faith and fervent 
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piety, strengthened in each~by a consecration of misfortune, 
want, captivity and exile, such as all history has shown to be 
necessary for the proper nurture of that genius whose deeds or 
sayings are destined to become immortal. 

It will be agreed, that when any two writers possess a per- 
fect knowledge. of their subject, and what is either good, heau- 
tiful or true about it, and have, at the same time, equal and 
adequate powers of delineation and expression, their works, 
whatever may be the theme, can rarely want either vigor or 
clearness, and in these two particulars, at least, must have a 
general resemblance. The great reason why we have, in our 
day, such a number of sapless and unnecessary treatises on 
every subject, is, that writing has now so long been a trade, and 
become so entirely mercenary, as to make a perfect knowledge of 
the matter in hand a very unessential and secondary qualifica- 
tion in making a book or a pamphlet about it. In the earlier 
times, publicists and scholars got knowledge first, and trusted 
to it for inspiration in communicating their thoughts to others. 
It isnot sonow. People learn to write first, leaving the knowl- 
edge to come after, as it best may ; thus affording at least one 
instance, in which the division of labor has been disadvan- 
tageous, if not unprofitable ; so that, in many modern instances, 
we have the mill and the water without any grist. This can 
in no wise be said of the two celebrated persons of whose works 
we are now treating. No one could be better or more truly 
acquainted with the origin of Christian belief, or the progress, 
trials and conquests incident to the Christian warfare, than the 
poor itinerant, whose course through the turbulent and change- 
ful times in which he lived had been so brave, so temperate, 
and so constant ; nor any one better fitted than Dante to epit- 
omize and make plain all the great truths of religion and 
morals, elucidating them with examples picked from an age 
when virtue and crime held most exaggerated dimension. For, 
at no other period since the commencement of our era, had 
there existed such a peculiar chaos of Church and State ; of 
conflicting laws and decrees ; of rites and dogmas ; of stern rule 
and fierce resistance ; as that which characterized the infant gov- 
ernments of Italy, at the period when the polity of Rome was 
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first mingling itself with the feudal usages of the barbarians, 
and the new Faith becoming united with the old philosophy. 
In these wicked and unstable times, his lot had been cast ; and 
he had fallen, at an early age, the unpitied victim of contend- 
ing factions. Nor were the terminating scenes in the lives of 
these two persons much different. For we may conceive that 
the moral and religious entertainment and experience of the 
wandering artizan, as he went his rounds, mending, perchance, 
the pans and porringers of his humble patrons, at the same 
time both giving and receiving ghostly and familiar counsel, 
could not have been much different from that administered to 
the other wanderer, while journeying from castle to castle, 
among his former friends and allies, bearing always about with 
him the deep sense of unmerited wrong and hopeless depend- 
ence, till he became, at length, entirely separated from the 
world, and men pointed at him and said,—‘‘ Behold the man 
who has been in hell !” 

Both these extraordinary persons seem to have been pecul- 
iarly sensitive to supernatural, perhaps we should rather say, 
spiritual influences. They were seers in the true sense of the 
term ; looking into the vast voids of the future and the past, 
rather than into the nearer and more common realities about 
them ; capable of almost trance-like abstraction, and credu- 
lous of dreams. They had both 

“The spirit of the fervent days of old, 
When words were things that came to pass, and thought 
Flash’d o’er the future.”—* 

This peculiarity is, we believe, always connected with that 
clear, strong*and vivid perception of things and their relations, 
which makes men not only capable of great plans, but imparts 
constancy and vigor in their execution. We find frequent ex- 
hibitions of it among the leaders of important affairs,—revo- 
lutions in the State or reforms in the Church. Luther, Knox, 
Wallenstein, and Cromwell, possesséd, in large measure, that 
far-reaching enthusiasm which accepts or creates omens, and 
makes, as it were, contracts with destiny ; nor was it altogether 
wanting in the first Napoleon. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether this ingredient does not always enter into the composi- 
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tion of men capable of great deeds, and whether many tradi- 
tional observances, whose original uses have been long forgot- 
ten, and which we have been prone to rank as merely tricks of 
State, have not owed their institution to true and strong faith, 
rather than premeditated imposture. Even in his fortunate 
days, Dante seems to have been much under the influence of 
his imagination ;—a habit of mind which his subsequent mis- 
fortunes could not fail to increase. A dream of his is the sub- 
ject of a sonnet addressed to Guido Cavalcanti. We might 
presume it to have been merely a poetic fiction, were it not 
. spoken of elsewhere with so much earnestness. And Bunyan 
relates, with fervent simplicity, a vision seen in his unconverted 
state, which contains all the main features of the celebrated 
pilgrimage. ‘ 

Thus far, the resemblance between our two authors would 
appear to have lain rather in the complexion and character of 
their minds, than of their writings. The one agreement will, 
however, we think, be found almost a necessary consequence of 
the other, and the subject on which they wrote, and the pur- 
pose of each in writing, prove to be of close kindred. It had, 
besides, been the main and principal study of their lives. The 
mystery of human life and destiny, the fact of sin and the 
conditions of Redemption, had been with Bunyan the great 
problem, to whose solution all the faculties of his being had 
been constantly tasked. From his humble position, he had 
looked to the government of God only as it affected the indi- 
vidual man, bounding his view to the little world within him-, 
self. His facts, therefore, were all his own experiences, and, 
though in reasoning about them, he necessarily came among 
the technicalites of Religion,—terms which are often of uncer- 
tain meaning and liable to perversion in unskillful hands,—-yet 
so clear seems to have been his judgment, and so kindly his 
temperament, that his theories are always as intelligibly ex- 
pressed as those of a skillful theologian. He never becomes 
either conceited or confused, and carries with him always a 
charity as ample as his faith. 

Now this high question, which, considered merely as a per- 
sonal one, had been the subject of Bunyan’s life-long medita- 
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tion, was the self-same which, in a more cognate and extended 
sense, had occupied the musings of Dante, and been the source 
and fountain of his lofty inspiration. Taking the revealed 
truths and holy mysteries of our Religion as the basis of his 
song, he lays them before us, in connection with the other pa- 
gan systems which had preceded them, giving due credit and 
admiration to the good and blameless parts of their philosophy 
and culture, yet, at the same time, placing them far enough 
from the true empyrean of our own belief to prevent any over- 
estimate of their intrinsic value. He has ‘even preserved much 
of the personnel of the old mythology ; and, in his picture of 
the infernal regions, we have Plutus, Radamanthus and Chiron, 
the ancient ferryman of Styx, and Cerberus, with his many 
mouths. He lived in an age when the divinities of Greece and 
Rome had not been quite forgotten ;—the age preceding that in 
‘ which the bronze gates of the great Christian temple at Rome 
were to be embossed with life-like representations from the 
metamorphoses of Ovid. It was, therefore, quite natural for 
him to make room in his dark regions for the false gods of the 
old Mythology, placing them, as our own Milton has done, un- 
der the dominion of the arch-fiend and father of Evil. He 
described and apportioned the different parts of the invisible 
world, according to the revelation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the accepted philosophy of the age in which he lived, and peo- 
pled them with the great personages of by-gone ages, or of his 
own time, allotting to each such punishment or recompense as 
.@ mere human judgment could award to their mortal acts. 

At that time, the recognized system of the world, that of 
Ptolemy, was false ; and the philosophy then in vogue, one 
of words and not things, tended to establish and perpetuate 
the error. The plan and local of Dante’s Vision partook, ne- 
cessarily, of these defects. Copernicus had not yet propounded 
the theory of planetary motion; nor Kepler proved it; nor 
Bacon exhibited the New Organs of asound Philosophy. Both 
the Physics and Metaphysics of that age were false. Yet, 
among all the nonentities then current, this one truth, that 
the earth is spherical, a fact admitted by the schoolmen, 
though coupled with the impossible condition that it must be 
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stable and motionless, enabled Dante to locate two of his invisible 
kingdoms ; the regions of punishment and penance. The third, 
that of Paradise, must of course and under any system, have 
been placed in the Heavens. In the heart of the earth, there- 
fore, and beneath that part of the crust of it then most in- 
habited, the poet placed his penal fires, a huge cone of tor- 
ment, in whose nine circuits or galleries all the sins, vices and 
crimes incident to our nature, were ever receiving their appro- 
priate retribution. The governor and chief criminal in this 
doleful. prison, the arch-fiend, was placed in the center and 
apex of this pit, to which all its avenues converge, having his 
head towards Jerusalem, then held as the midmost city of the 
world, and his feet toward the opposite hemisphere. At this 
point, the antipode of Jerusalem, the poet fixed the base of 
his mount of Purgatory, up whose sides were perpetually toil- 
ing an endless train of penitents. 

The arrangement of the interior of the Inferno, its different - 
wards and their keepers, mostly chosen from the minor gods 
of the old Mythology, and the classification of the crimes and 
criminals there punished, have occupied much time of the 
critics, and given birth to endless commentaries ; and the same 
amount and kind of labor has been expended in analyzing the 
two other realms of Purgatory and Paradise. The quantity 
and value of this kind of illustration may be judged of, from 
the fact, that for several centuries after the death of Dante, 
Lectures were delivered upon his writings in the principal Ital- 
ian cities, All these critical labors are, in our opinion, im- 
portant only as indicative of the care and conscientiousness of 
the author in endeavoring to keep his narrative in conformity 
with the knowledge and faith of the time in which he lived. 
The excellence of the poem we hold not to consist at all in 
these particulars, except so far as they tend to give it sincerity 
and connection, and make, as it were, a frame-work and set- 
ting to receive and hold up the different individual histories 
which have been selected and illuminated by the genius of the 
poet. These chosen examples, particularly those which have 
been taken from contemporary history, are all true and strong 
pictures, well limned in words that will last forever. To us, 
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also, they have a greater value than mere illustrations, as giv- 
ing correct and faithful impressions of the far backward times 
to which they belong. In this very polite and conventional age 
of ours, it is very difficult to have just notions of the people 
and their usages who have lived even three or four centuries 
before us. Ordinary historians do indeed give us the dates, 
facts, and names, but we as continually falsify their statements, 
by conceiving the actors to have been, in all things, men like 
ourselves. Now, in those days the world was young, and its 
inhabitants fresher, stronger, and less artificial than ourselves ; 
requiring a stronger rule, and capable of much greater devia- 
tions, both in virtue and in crime. Such were the people with 
whom Dante was familiar, at a time when the Roman Pontiffs 
were striving to make all civil government subservient to the 
triple crown ; using, for this purpose, intrigue, indulgences, as- 
sassination and simony, and becoming the avowed patrons of 
sedition and war. The portraits which Dante has presented 
to us are of such persons, men of his own age and country, 
with which we are in no wise familiar ; and we are indebted 
to him for the stamp of reality and endurance which he has 
placed upon them. 

The first and generally received opinion, that the Poem had 
been intended merely as a posthumous revenge on the enemies 
of its author and his party, has long been sect aside as both 
unwarranted and unjust. There is an air of sad tenderness 
pervading even its strongest censures, which forbids the belief 
that so great and continued a labor could have been underta- 
ken merely for the indulgence of a vindictive and malevolent 
feeling. It is rather to be supposed that his purpose was, in a 
more recondite sense, the same as that of the less learned per- 
son whom we have ventured to put in comparison with him, 
‘to vindicate the ways of God to man ;”—bringing to the de- 
velopment of so lofty a theme all knowledge of the past as 
well as of the present, and laying under contribution all the 
stores of revelation and history, as well as philosophy. To 
this end, he had devoted the long and wearisome years of exile, 
hoping, perhaps, that the great idea which had long fed his 
musings, bringing as yet only solitude and leanness, might in 
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the end be the means of restoring him to the much-loved city. 
This hope is mournfully expressed in the prelude to the xxv. 
Canto of the Paradise :— 


“Tf e’er the sacred poem, that hath made 
Both heaven and earth copartners in its toil, 
And with lean abstinence, through many a year, 
Faded my brow, be destined to prevail 
Over the cruelty which bars me forth 
Of the fair sheep-fold, where, a sleeping lamb, 
The wolves set on and fain had worried me: 
With other voice and fleece of other grain 
I shall forthwith return; and standing up 
At my baptismal font shall claim the wreath 
Due to the poet’s temples :”— 

In the other fiction, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the scenery 
and temporalities are all taken from familiar and natural ob- 
jects, lying on the surface of our earth, instead of either under 
or above it, as in the other. No long discussion or trouble- 
some analysis was necessary in disposing of the material part 
of this story. It cost only a reference to the author’s own ex- 
perience, to place in proper connection and sequence. The 
Slough of Despond, with its unmended causeway ; the Wicket 
Gate ; the exhibition at the Interpreter’s House ; the Cross and 
Sepulchre ; the Hill'of Difficulty, with the arbor at its top ; 
the Beautiful House, with its guardian lions and resident vir- 
tues ; the Valleys of Humiliation and of the Shadow of Death ; 
the Country of Beulah, and finally, the Dark River, which closes 
the journey. In like manner, the personnel, with the excep- 
tion of the Apollyon, the two giants, and the ‘ shining ones,’ 
are all men and brethren like ourselves. This part of Bun- 
yan’s Vision, the plan of it, so in contrast with the elaborate 
construction of his Italian predecessor, required but little 
thought or labor in its disposition and arrangement, and has 
left few doubts or ambiguities to be solved or discussed by 
commentators. His pictures are all homely and natural, our 
every-day acquaintances, and they are well placed, both for 
light and effect. The first presentation to us of poor Christ- 
ian, at whatever time of life we may have first encountered the 
book, but particularly to those who have read it in early life, 
never fades from the memory :— 
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“T dreamed, and behold I saw a man clothed in rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back. I looked, and saw him open the 
book and read therein; and as he read he wept and trembled: and 
not being able longer to contain, he brake out with a lamentable cry, 
saying,—‘ What shall I do.’ ” 


The journey through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
connects, as nearly as may be, the supernatural and the true, 
and leaves always a deep impression on the reader’s mind :— 


“ Also, he heard doleful noises, and rushings to and fro, so that 
sometimes he thought he should be torn in pieces or trodden down like 
mire in the streets. This frightful sight was seen, and these dreadful 
noises were heard by him for several miles together: and coming 
to a place where he thought he heard a company of Fiends coming 
forward to meet him, he stopped and began to muse what he had best 
do. Sometimes he had half a thought to go back; then, again, he 
thought he might be half way through the valley; he remembered 
also how he had already vanquished many a danger, and that the 
danger of going back might be much more than for to go forward; so 
he resolved to goon. Yet the Fiends seemed to come nearer and 
nearer; but when they were come even almost at him, he cried out 
with a most vehement voice, ‘I will walk in the strength of the Lord 
my God;’ so they gave back and came no farther. 

“One thing I would not let slip; I took notice that now poor 
Christian was so confounded that he did not know his own voice; and 
thus I perceived it: just when he was come over against the mouth 
of the burning pit, one of the wicked ones got behind him, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he 
verily thought had proceeded from his own mind. This put Christ- 
ian more to it than anything he had met before; even to think he 
should now blaspheme him that he loved so much before: yet, if he 
could have helped it, he would not have done it; but he had not the 
discretion either to stop his ears, or to know from whence these blas- 
phemies came. 

“ When Christian had travelled in this disconsolate condition some 
considerable time, he thought he heard the voice of a man, going be- 
fore him, saying, ‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear none ill, for thou art with me.’ 

“Then was he glad.” 


But there is no scene that dwells so adhesively in the mem- 
ory,—and in this we speak not of our own experience only,— 
as that of the Christian family in the Valley of Humiliation. 


“Itis the best and most fruitful piece of ground in all these parts. 
It is fat ground and, as you see, consisteth much in meadows; and if 
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a man was to come here in the summer time, as we do now, if he 
knew not anything before thereof, and if he also delighted himself in 
the sight of his eyes, he might see that which would be delightful to 
him. Behold, how green this valley is! also how beautiful with lilies ! 
I have known many laboring men that have got good estates in this 
Valley of Humiliation. ‘For God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble ;’ for, indeed, it is a fruitful soil and doth bring forth 
by handfulls. Some also have wished that the next way to their Fa- 
ther’s house were here, that they might be troubled no more with 
other hills or mountains to go over; but the way is the way, and 
there’s an end. 

“Now, as they were going along, and talking, they espied a boy 
feeding his father’s sheep. The boy was in very mean clothes, but of 
a fresh, a well-favored countenance, and as he sat by himself he sung. 
‘Hark,’ said Mr. Greatheart, ‘to what he saith!’ so they harkened, 
and he said :— 


‘He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
I am content with what I have 
Little be it or much; 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. 
Fullness to such a burthen is 
Who go on pilgrimage ; 
Here little and hereafter bliss, 
Is best, from age to age.’ 


“«Then,’ said the guide; ‘Do you hear him? I will dare to say 
this boy lives a merrier life, and wears more of that herb called 
Heart’s-ease in his bosom, than he that is clad in silk and velvet.’ ” 


We quote these passages in justification of our opinion, 
that it is not so much the keeping of the allegory in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or the invention and philosophic arrangement 
in the Commedia, which makes the strength or charm in either 
of them. In the former, the figurative and the real sometimes 
over-lap and confuse each other ; and in the latter, the falsity 
of the ground-work invalidates, at least to us protestants and 
moderns, much of the superstructure, however consistent and 
beautiful, which the poet has raised upon it. But these im- 
perfections do, in neither case, mar the truthfulness of the de- 
lineations, the felicity with which they have been selected, or 
the fervor and pathos with which they have been presented to 
us. No one can help feeling deep sympathy with the linked 
incontinents, Paulo and Francesca, and the considerate justice 
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which has been meted out to them, in which the passion by 
which they fell survives, in its punishment, dooming them to 
be forever whirled about in the hot and sombre eddies of the 
infernal winds ; but it is in the ingenuous story which Fran- 
cesca gives of her frailty, and its innocent cause, more than in 
the ingenuity of the doom which she suffers, that the poet 
touches most deeply all the chords of feeling in our nature, 
The tale of the tower of famine, where the murderous Pisans, 
starved the Count Ugolino and his sons, has been retold in 
every language, from the time of Chaucer, down to our own, 
and is only equaled, in the pitiable anguish which it describes, * 
by Byron’s more recent lyric of the ‘ Prisoners of Chillon.’ 

It were almost worth a critical disquisition of any reasonable 
length, to compare these two descriptions, that of Ugolino and 
Bonnivard ; if not as representatives of the genius of ancient 
and modern poetry, yet at least of two very characteristic, per- 
fect, and generally known specimens of each. The subjects 
are nearly alike, and the epoch, manners, and country, not dis- 
similar. Besides, the exhibition of this particular phase of 
humanity, the agony of parental affection when suffering un- 
der calamity which falls also upon its offspring, has often exer- 
cised poet and sculptor, from the time of Homer to the pres- 
ent.* And, in this instance, the most careless will remark 
how in Dante, the imagery stands out, solid and strong, like 
statuary ; while in Byron, it is amplified and stretched out, 
or repeated, like dissolving views, or the rapid propagations of 
the phantasmagoria. This different management of the artist 
depended, doubtless, much upon the taste, culture, and civili- 
zation of his age ; but can there be any question that the ear- 
lier is the more perfect work of the two? This amplification 
and reproduction of imagery is, as we think, the vice of mod- 
ern poetry, being, in many instances, all that distinguishes it 
from prose. And from the frequent indulgence of a taste for 
this kind of embellishment, it has arisen, that a*certain class 


* The group of Laocoon has been the occasion of more critical discussion than 
any other sculptured work of Art. Lessing alone has given a whole volume to it. 
The question, whether the principal figure is uttering a cry, is still unsettled , 
anatomists being of one opinion, and artists of the other. 
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of favorite adjectives, frequently recurring in Moore, Shelly, 
and some other moderns, which are of themselves ringing and 
musical, and equally applicable to waves, to trees, to running 
waters, and falling moonlight, have already become slang words 
among the lesser brotherhood of poets, and are thus shorn of 
the purity and strength of their original meaning. This abuse 
is really like taking away so many words from the language, 
for words, as much as anything else, are qualified by their 
uses. In Dante, there is no redundance of this kind. The 
massive tablet of his thoughts cannot be etched into figures. 
Even his interludes have some relation to the main subject, 
and neither in him nor in Bunyan do we recollect a single de- 
scription, where the luxuriance of the writer’s fancy, or his 
love and worship of nature, has lured him to any distance from 
his appointed course. 

And this brings us to another point of agreement between 
the two, which is the simple certainty of the language. In 
Bunyan, there is scarcely a word to be found which is not pure 
Saxon, or of well-defined and accredited signification, while 
the diction, unfettered by rhythm, is smooth, strong and afflu- 
ent. Dante has the same characteristic. He had the wisdom, 
though forming his style after that of his great pattern, Vir- 
gil, to write in the Tuscan of his own time, instead of Latin, 
as some of his contemporaries did, and as at first he intended 
to do himself; and has left us a model of verse, at once clear, 
compact and musical. Of Dante’s manner, there are, perhaps, 
no two better specimens than the following, taken from the 
Paradise. The first, the prophecy of Cacciaguida, from the 
xvi. Canto ; and the second, the prelude to Canto xx1u1. 

“Contingency, whose verge extendeth not 
Beyond the tablet of your mortal mould, 
Is all depicted in the eternal sight : 
But hence deriveth not necessity, 
More than the tall ship, hurried down the flood, 
Is driven by the eye that looks at it. 
From thence, as to the ear, sweet harmony 
From organ comes, so comes before mine eye 
The time prepared for thee. Such as driven out 
From Athens, by his cruel step-dame’s wiles, 


Hyppolytus departed, such must thou 
30 
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Depart from Florence. This they wish and this 
Contrive and will ere long effectuate, there, 
Where gainful merchandize is made of Christ 
Throughout the live-long day. The common cry 
Will, as ’tis ever wont, affix the blame 

Unto the party injured: but the truth 

Shall, in the vengeance it dispenseth, find 

A faithful witness. Thou shalt leave each thing 
Beloved most dearly: this is the first shaft 

Shot from the bow of exile. Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savor is of other’s bread; 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other’s stairs. But that shall gall thee most 
Will be the worthless and vile company 

With whom thou must be thrown into the streets, 
For all ungrateful, impious all, and mad, 

Shall turn against thee; but in little while 

Theirs and not thine shall be the crimsoned brow." 


*“ Fen as the bird, who ’midst the leafy bower, 
Hag in her nest sat darkling all the night 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest, unconscious of her toil: 
She of the time prevenient on the spray 
That overhangs her couch, with wistful gaze 
Expects the sun: nor ever till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager ken.” 


There is also between Dante and Bunyan this farther agree- 
ment, that, although they both had suffered, and for nearly 
the whole of their lives, that sort of wrong and persecution 
which tries most severely the human heart and affections, yet 
it had in no wise either seared or embittered the warm and 
genial dispositions with which they had been endowed by na- 
ture, or rendered them in any way either misanthropic or un- 
charitable. The wrongs done to both were forgotten in high 
and holy contemplation, and have been repaid with kindly ut- 
tered counsel and strains of heavenly harmony. Although, in 
Bunyan’s time, the feeling of the whole English nation, as 
well as that of the non-conformists, against Popery, must have 
been at its greatest height, he indulges in no harsh or rancor- 
ous censures against it. The Pope is represented as a de- 
crepid old giant, and he passes the whole Roman establishment 
with the simple remark,—“ But, as in other Fairs, some one 
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commodity is the chief of the fair, so the ware of Rome is 
greatly promoted in this Fair: only our English nation, with 
some others, have taken a great dislike to it.” His animadver- 
sions upon the Clergy of his day, are good natured and lenient, 
and refer mainly to the sin of compliance, which, to one of 
his persuasion, must have been held in special abhorrence. 
Dante, though preserving always his sadly tempered and quiet 
manner, is less: chary with the holy office, and unrobes the 
priesthood with little ceremony. This conduct, considering 
his own true piety, and the power, at that time, of the secular 
arm of the Church, is rather to be wondered at. Some of his 
censures remind us of those of Cowper, in the last Century, 
and are, we believe, not altogether inapplicable, even now. 
We quote again from the xx1x. Canto of the Paradise :— 


“ Each the known track of sage philosophy 
Deserts, and has a bye-way of his own: 
So much the restless eagerness to shine 
And love of singularity prevail. 
Yet this, offensive as it is, provokes 
Heaven’s anger less, than when the Book of God 
Is forced to yield to man’s authority, 
Or from its straightness warped: no reckoning made 
What blood tlie sowing of it in the world 
Has cost; what favor for himself he wins 
Who meekly clings to it. The aim of all 
Is, how to shine: e’en they whose office is 
To preach the Gospel, let the Gospel sleep, 
And pass their own inventions off instead. 
One tells how at Christ’s suffering the wan moon 
Bent back her steps, and shadowed o’er the sun 
With intervenient disk, as she withdrew: 
Another, how the light shrouded itself 
Within its tabernacle, and left dark 
The Spaniard and the Indian and the Jew. 
Such fables Florence in her pulpit hears 
Banded about more frequent, than the names 
Of Bindi and of Lapi in her streets. 
The sheep meanwhile, poor, witless ones, return 
From pasture fed with wind: and what avails 
For their exeuse, they do not see the harm! 
Christ said not to his first conventicle, 
Go forth and preach impostures to the world, 
But gave them truth to build on: and the sound 
Was mighty on their lips; nor needed they, 
Beside the Gospel, other spear or shield 
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To aid them in their warfare for the Faith. 

The preacher now provides himself with store 
Of jests and gibes; and so there be no lack 

Of laughter while he vents them, his big cowl 
Distends, and he has won the meed he sought; 
Could but the vulgar catch a glimpse, the while, 
Of the dark bird which nestles in his hood, 
They scarce would wait to hear the blessing said, 
Which now the dotards hold in such esteem 
That every counterfeit, who spreads abroad 
The hands of holy promise, finds a throng 

Of credulous fools beneath.” 


The works we have been criticizing, though differing widely 
both in material and construction, have, nevertheless, another 
very prime excellence in common ; which is, that the incidents 
are so consistently woven into each other, and follow in such 
natural succession, as to make the march of the whole story 
felt in communicating foree and momentum to the individual 
parts. This Homeric property belongs to all good writers, 
though it be of so subtle a character as to escape analysis ; or, 
rather, it is difficult to say on what peculiarity, either of 
method or of language, it depends. So that we are fain to 
believe it akin to that property of the human voice, which, by 
some mesmeric influence or other, gives the stamp and value of 
inspiration to thoughts which, with other tones and gestures, 
become only trite and common. Among the moderns, this 
quality is, perhaps, more perceptible in Scott, than any other. 
In his ballad-Epics, in particular, the regularity and strength 
of the movement tends to remedy or conceal much that would 
otherwise be accounted defective. Throughout these charming 
songs there occurs, every now and then, bundles of carelessly 
written rhymes, thrown off in the fatal facility of the octo- 
syllabic verse, which would be undoubted blemishes, were they 
not vivified and freshened by the general movement. Both 
the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Divina Commedia, possess, in 
large measure, this magical property. In the former work, its 
source is not perceptible, but in the latter, it is undoubtedly 
due, in some degree at least, to the arrangement. The pres- 
ence of Virgil in the first part, of Virgil and Statius in the 
second, and of Beatrice in the third, strengthens the chaplet 
upon which so many historical remembrances are strung, and 
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performs, in some degree, the office of the chorus in the old 
tragedy. It is this charmed property, and the interest created 
by it, which has enabled the poet so successfully to elaborate 
the many instructions in moral and religious matters, with 
which the Poem abounds. Even the Theology of Dante, 
though it includes some of the subtlest questions of that diffi- 
cult Science, is not wearisome, and is, on the whole, better ex- 
pounded than in volumes of higher pretension and more ortho- 
dox character. So that some of his earliest admirers among 
the Clergy had reason, when they said, that more and better 
divinity was to be learned from him, than in the Schools. The 
exposition which Marco Lombardi makes, in the xvi. Canto 
of the Purgatory, of the much debated question concerning 
Necessity and Free-will, is certainly more condensed, and at 
least as satisfactory as any we remember to have seen ; and the 
reasoning of Charles Martel, in the rx. Canto of the Paradise, 
in reference to the necessary inequality among mankind, is 
worth all the logomachic cackle upon that prolific subject, 
which, taking for its text the first sentence of the Declaration 
of Independence, has bewildered the country for the last forty 
years. 

It has, perhaps, been mainly owing to this living force in the 
Divina Commedia, that the only artist in the kindred realm of 
design who has ventured to paint the Poem, has been so happy 
in his illustrations. We allude to Flaxman, whose series of 
one hundred and nine subjects, taken, in about equal numbers, 
from its three different Parts, exceed, in strength of concep- 
tion and truth of outline, even his inimitable labors of the 
same kind on Aischylus and Homer. It has been noticed of 
distinguished painters, that all their good and perfect charac- 
ters, whether men or women, but particularly the latter, are 
presented with nearly the same bodily feature and expression 
of countenance. And it would indeed seem not only plausible 
but necessary, notwitstanding what Mr. Samuel Weller.says of 
“angels in spectacles and gaiters,” that all representations of 
goodness should have a very near resemblance. Now, though 
all Flaxman’s sculptorial outlines, as they are technically 
termed, be almost superhuman examples of this kind of Art, 
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still, their most wonderful quality has, with us, always been, 
the faithful identity which he has preserved in the principal 
figures, whose lineaments, in each fresh tablet, present always 
the same personification, however varied in attitude or expres- 
sion ; and we may safely reckon this as an instance, where per- 
fection in one Art has tended to develop a similar excellence in 
another. 

We will no further prolong our essay, which may be 
pronounced trivial, inasmuch as its only object has been to 
justify a resemblance, which perhaps only exists in the writer’s 
fancy, or has been fostered by some peculiar taste or habit of 
thought. Still the parallel, though not a very just one, will 
not have been entirely useless, if it in any way tends to direct 
public attention to either the one or the other of these classics. 
It is indeed somewhat strange, that in this age of book-making 
and re-publication, no Englishman has tempted the publishers 
or the public with a new version of Dante. The translation of 
Carey, (which we have used in this paper,) is, without doubt, 
quite correct, and has just enough annotation to relieve, with- 
out embarrassing, the text ; but it lacks one main feature of 
the original altogether. There is no melody about it. The 
lines have, indeed, the requisite number of syllables, but there 
is no music in them ; and the words are often so dove-tailed 
into each other, as to make a reference to the original necessary, 
by way of explanation. It would be no easy matter, even for 
a master of both languages, to translate Dante, preserving, at 
the same time, his terseness and his melody ; but the feat is 
not, therefore, entirely impossible. And, to do it, we think 
the first requisite would be, to discard altogether the terza 
rima in which it is written, and which in no way suits the 
genius of English poetry, where the ring of the rhyming words 
is more important, and should be more palpable, than in the 
elder or more vocal languages. If a shorter and more varied 
measure were chosen, (as for instance that of the prelude to 
the rv. Canto of the Lay of the Last Minstrel,) so that we 
should have Dante’s thoughts, with English music, we think 
the effort would be recompensed with public approbation ; and 
thus, what has long been merely a study to the English reader, 
would become a rich enjoyment. 
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Art. II—DANIEL versus ZOROASTER. 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, with a 
complet® Bibliography of the subject ; by W1tt1am Roun- 
SEVILLE ALGER. Phil: Geo. W. Childs; 628 and 630 
Chestnut street. pp. 914. 


Tue author tells us, that by twelve years of anxious labor, 
he has prepared this remarkable volume, ‘ for the glory of God 
and the good of man,’ under the obligation which he feels, as 
a thoughtful scholar, ‘to do what he can to remove painful su- 
perstitions, and to spread the peace of a cheerful faith and the 
wholesome light of truth.’ He trusts that he has been follow- 
ing truth, as one who “ carries a star in his brain.” We fear, 
when we ponder such conclusions as the following, that during 
these twelve years of anxiety, he has been following a light in 
his brain, which claims its origin in a planet this side the sun 
and stars. 


“ The essential thing is, simply, that the hate-life of error and sin 


is inherent alienation from God, in slavery, wretchedness, death ; 
while the love-life of truth and virtue, is inherent communion with 
God, in conscious freedom and blessedness. Here pure Christianity 
leaves the subject, declaring this with authority, but not pretending to 
clear up the mysteries or set forth the details of the subject. What- 
ever, in the New Testament, goes beyond this and meddles with mi- 
nute external circumstances, we regard as a corrupt addition or mix- 
ture, drawn frem various Gentile and Pharisaic sources, and errone- 
ously joined with the authentic words of Christ.” 


Among these ‘external circumstances’ we find, classified as 
‘mechanical dogmas,’ ‘ grossest details,’ and ‘relics of a Phar- 
iseeism historically traceable from Zoroaster,’ the body of 
Catholic doctrines in relation to the Redemption, the Death 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Resurrection and 
the Future State of Rewards and Punishments. The Persian 
Honover and Amshaspands, Ahriman and his devs, figure at ev- 
ery turn, to account for most of the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. We feel that the author has mistaken the star in 
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his brain : it is a will-o’-the-wisp, which has led him into the 
path of Hymenzeus and Philetus. 

Mr. Alger is a laborious student, of superior abilities, espe- 
cially in subtle analysis, and of untiring patience. A delicate 
poetic taste regulates the widely-extended and perplexing dis- 
cussions of his subject. The territory he has trayelled over, 
and more or less surveyed, is almost incredible. He has, ap- 
parently, examined whole libraries of authorities, and uses 
them with masterly dexterity. He shows no hurry, and moves 
on with a happy style, around the encyclopedic track which 
he has marked out for himself, without let or hesitation. We 
can go to this volume with a certainty of finding hints in it, 
even more valuable in their suggestiveness, than in the ap- 
pended Bibliography. The latter is a Library of names, reg- 
ularly catalogued, of all who have written on the subject. The 
writers of the volumes stand before us, shelf on shelf, in or- 
derly files. The former is the same Library opened, and the 
anthologies marked to our hand ; the flowers of thought and 
feeling arranged in a boquet ; in whith, alas, we are made to 
feel the folly of human wisdom and taste, without the help of 
Divine grace. The deadly odor of the Upas of heresy, is hid 
in the splendid gift. The book is dangerous and evil, for this 
very skill. We feel that it would be almost a duty to denounce 
it, in the unsparing terms of the Apostle against those heretics 
who held ‘the resurrection to be past already, and overthrew 
the faith of some.’ But as the author considers that the 
Christianity of Paul was only an appropriated Judaism, (and 
the base grand-child of Zoroastrianism,) with many ‘ mechan- 
ical dogmas’ super-added to ‘ pure’ doctrine, he would smile at 
the words of an Apostle, as one who has lost all ideas of an 
inspired and fixed standard of faith and responsibility, outside 
of his own will. 

We do not propose to examine the whole volume, nor touch 
on a tithe of its errors. Though purporting to be a compre- 
hensive history of the one subject which stands on its title 
page, it manages in its devious course, to instil doubts or 
offer direct denials, of all the most precious doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. The writer is a naturalist ; not a Socinian. 
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He disavows, and often expresses his distaste of common Uni- 
tarianism. He is to be looked upon, rather as a gentle Brah- 
min, charitable, (to everything saving the Calvinism of his 
‘Old South” neighbors,) “a professor of the benign religion of 
humanity,” with Renan and Colenso ; the banner-holder of the 
savans of Harvard and Boston. 

We undertake the examination of one single set of his facts, 
which, curiously enough, forms the key-stone in the arch of his 
theory, so far as we ‘mechanical Christians’ are concerned ;— 
the controversy which he has evoked between the books of 
Daniel and Zoroaster. He has followed such a plan in regard 
to his facts and inferences, that if this one key be removed, 
the whole edifice needs reconstruction. We can afford to leave 
his other mistakes and oracular responses, to literary men, 
Judging from the number of them in this matter, they will 
receive due castigation from them. He deserves in this in- 
stance, to be charged with having written a romance, or a cy- 
clopedia of anacronisms. The German naturalists are his 
chosen authorities, and hardly a well-known English author is 
referred to, who is not misrepresented. Moses, David and 
Daniel change places by his ‘ undoubted authorities,’ and skip 
over the interval of a few centuries, more or less, at his beck. 

The theory of this book, on the dearest hopes of a mortal, 
which directly touches us as Christian scholars, is briefly as 
follows :—‘ Mechanical dogmas,” that is, most of the Catholic 
and orthodox doctrines dear to us, were the logical results of 
Judaism ; “ the assimilation of Jewish elements into popular 
Christianity.”* This Judaism, otherwise Phariseeism,—“ for 
the germs and outlines of the dogmas referred to were in actual 
existence among the Pharisees before the conflict between 
Christianity and Judaism arose,—” was historically traceable to 
the Persians. ‘ The peculiar theological work of the Apostles 
in regard to this subject, [Future Life,] was the organizing of 
the Persian-Jewish doctrine of the Pharisees with a Christian 
complement and modifications, around the person of Christ, 
and fixing so near, in the immediate future, the period when 
it was to be consummated, that it might be looked for at any 
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time.”* All the texts of the Old Testament, which are sup- 
posed to indicate a future reward or punishment, in Job, 
Psalms or Prophets, were “ the product of a late period, and 
reflect a faith not native to the Hebrews, but first known to 
them after their intercourse with the Persians.”+ The transla- 
tion of Enoch, (Gen vi,) the removal of the prophet Elijah, 
and the recall of the soul of the young child, by Elisha, (2 
Kings, ii. 4.,) are quietly erased, as the inconsequential and 
baseless fancies of unknown authors. The key of his theory, 
however, lies in his idea of the chronological dates of the ‘so- 
called’ writings of Daniel and Zoroaster. A close similarity 
and identity between the doctrines of the two works is taken 
for granted, and is eagerly advanced at every turn ; nay, is so 
strongly put, that we admit its importance, as suggesting a 
valuable line of research, for those of our scholars who have 
the time and capacity to offer the American world what is 
now lacking, a critical edition of the Avesta. While we would 
think that the importance of this proposition would have oc- 
curred to Mr. Alger, and would have-justified a few pages of 
learned adjudication, we are surprised at the abrupt and un- 
scholarlike method in which the decision is oracularly dispensed. 
The author has not noticed, that in case the question should 
turn, as history has decided it, against him, and as logic 
will necessitate it, (for we purpose to show that the Avesta 
has no authority, as a document, earlier than two hun- 
dred and fifty years after Christ,) then his theory of a des- 
cent of doctrines must disappear; and until some better is 
offered, the ordinary account of the peculiarities of the com- 
mon faith must be received. If he has not proved that the 
Book of Daniel was compiled B. C., 160, (or with Hitzig, “ the 
spring of B. C. 164, exactly(?) which Liicke pronounces ‘a 
certain result of historical criticism,”) and if he has not pro- 
ved, that the system known as Zoroastrianism was formed, and 
is thereafter credibly ascertainable, say five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, (he claims a thousand years,) then the down-come 
of his house of cards is inevitable. Whatever be the expla- 
nation of the claim that one has pilfered from the other, his 
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theory will be rejected. This then is the question between 
him and us. This is the key of the arch, on which he, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, has set up his image of truth, and in- 
vites us to bow down before it, without argument or examina- 
tion. 

We follow his lead, first, as to the date of the Book of Dan- 
iel, p. 142. 


“The sole passage in the Old Testament teaching the resurrection, 
is in the so-called Book of Daniel; a book full of Chaldean and Per- 
sian allusions, written less than two centuries before Christ ; long af- 
ter we know that it was a received Zoroastian tenet, and long after 
the Hebrews had been exposed to the whole tide and atmosphere of 
the triumphant Persian power. The unchangeable tenacity of the 
Medes and Persians is a proverb. How often the Hebrew people 
lapsed into idolatry, accepting Pagan gods, doctrines and ritual, is 
notorious. And, in particular, how completely they were subject to 
Persian influence, appears clearly in large parts of the Biblical his- 
tory, especially in the Books of Esther and Ezekiel.” 


Such stuff is offered us as argument. 
1. The pride of the Medo-Persian mind is a proverb ; but 


their illustration of another proverb, ‘that pride cometh be- 
fore destruction,’ downfall, and disgraceful change, is equally 
notorious. The fickleness of the oriental mind in the region 
of Iran, could be easily demonstrated. They changed their 
religions, frequently—the Hebrews never. They changed eve- 
rything, again and again, except their own fickleness. 2. At 
the period assigned above to the Book of Daniel, less than two 
Centuries before Christ, the Hebrews were not under the power 
or influence of the Persians, but then singularly free from it. 
A glance at the times will show the facts.“ They were then 
under the influence of quite other ‘ gods, doctrines, and ritual,’ 
which a wily forger must have manifested, in spite of himself. 





* Hellenism was the prevailing faction of the age. “The conquest of Alexan- 
der had introduced the forces of Greek thought and life into the Jewish nation, 
which was already prepared for their operation. For more than a century and a 
half, these forces had acted powerfully, both upon the faith and upon the habits of 
the people; and the t#me was come, when an outward struggle alone could decide 
whether Judaism was to be merged in a rationalized Paganism, or to rise, not only 
victorious from the conflict, but more vigorous and more pure.”—Art. Antiochus 
Epiph.in Smith's Cyc. The very first verse of ‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ shows the 
Hellenist, following the line of Greek history. 
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Hence his argument falls ; that, because the Books of Esther 
and Ezekiel shew signs—which, who doubts ?—that their au- 
thors were familiar with the manners and customs of the Per- 
sians, under whose yoke they lived, and whose religion, root and 
branch, they repudiated ; therefore, the unknown author of 
“the so-called Book of Daniel,” who was not under that yoke, 
and not, by any probability, unduly inclined to reverence a fal- 
len dynasty, was obliged to copy Persian notions. Why has 
he no Greek affinities, beyond the mere names of a few musical 
instruments ? where are his Egyptian impressions ? where 
his Erastian inclinations to the Antiochide ? the author 
nods. He sees not the anachronism, nor feels compelled to ex- 
plain, why a man of B. C., 160, was altogether Persian, and 
not at all Alexandrian or Syrian. 

Again, on page 149, commenting on Daniel xii., he argues :— 


“The doctrine of the passage, [i. e. of the bodily resurrection,] as 
is well known, was held by some of the Jews at the beginning of the 
Christian era, and less distinctly, for about two centuries previous. 
Before that time, no traces can be found in their history. Now, had a 
doctrine of such intense interest as this been a matter of revelation, 
it seems hardly possible that it would have been confined to one brief 
and solitary text; that it should have flashed up fur a single moment 
so brilliantly, and then vanished, for three or four centuries, in utter 
darkness.” 


1. There is a forgetfulness shown here as to the Books of 
Kings, and the Psalms, which, even if written by unknown 
authors, will hardly be brought down to B. C., 164, by the 
boldest critics. That they contain allusions to the Future 
Life, will hardly be denied as a fact, even if the allusions can 
be nullified by the refined criticism of the Nineteenth 
Century. Ignorant Jews did not reason by the same canons 
as German scholars. 2. How it is possible for a doctrine to be 
once clearly and finally delivered to one age, in a single stri- 
king passage of history, just as the nation passed out of a the- 
ocratic system into the ordinary condition of all other people, 
and then the one assertion be, as a light-house in an after- 
night of darkness, a sufficient guide to the voyagers, till the 
Sun of Righteousness should arise, to bring life and immortal- 
ity to light in the Gospel, is, doubtless, an impossible concep- 
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tion to him who sees only human laws and human minds 
engaged in the composition of the Old Testament ; but, to the 
believer in Inspiration and the ways of that Being whose 
thoughts are not as ours, it is perfectly simple and harmonious 
with our knowledge of Him. He built up a continent, and 
left it for centuries, unvisited by civilized men. He framed a 
system of worlds, and waited for the human mind to grow up 
to the point of discovery. He cast forth one single text con- 
cerning “the seed of the woman,” the ‘Shiloh,’ ‘the greater 
Prophet,’ or the ‘Star of Jacob,’ and endured the Paganism 
and perversity of ages, until the coming of the Messiah. With 
us the question is merely one of fact,—was the doctrine of the 
resurrection once fairly communicated ? If so, then the other 
prophets had their own mission, their own ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ to communicate. As uninspired men, they probably 
would have done, as the writers of the Apochrypha did, ana- 
lyzed the precious deposit of truth, and added only the results 
of their own cogitations. ‘As inspired prophets, they told 
men only what they were authorized to tell them. On the 
other hand, it is absurd to imagine them as engrossed with the 
affairs of a coming Kingdom of light and righteousness, unless 
they believed that they had a personal interest in it, and were to 
take part in it at some future date. Common-sense, to which 
our Lord appealed, decides without hesitation, that they who 
taught of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, were hoping to 
meet them in peace, though Sadducees had no such insight. 
Bishop Warburton argues, that the passage in the Book of Job, 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’cannot be understood as teach- 
ing the resurrection, because, with his views of the intentions of 
the writer, it would have brought the discussion between Job 
and his friends to an abrupt termination. But the Christian 
world, excusing this ignorance in the Patriarch of such a dif- 
ficulty, has left the proposition with a smile, as one of the 
paradoxes of that singular athlete. And Mr. Alger would 
have shown only a kindly consideration for the weaker breth- 
ren of the Christian community, if he had avoided a presump- 
tion, at which even that distinguished divine would have 
blushed. 
VOL, XVI. 31 
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His arguments against the true date and authorship of the 
Book, are given, however, in somewhat more intelligible form. 


« Furthermore, nearly one half the Book of Daniel is written in the 
Chaldee tongue, and the other half in Hebrew, indicating that it had 
two authors, who wrote their respective portions at different periods.” 


1. This is only an ‘indication,’ not a proof. Why have we 
no word of the value and direction of this indication ? There 
may have been two periods, possibly two authors, one giving 
the citations from the Chaldaic records of the other, or there 
may not. There were certainly two nations concerned in the 
record, and a native of the subject race was prime vizier of 
the court of the other ; both nations being interested in him ; 
and each having the opportunity of inspecting, in its own 
tongue, the portions relating especially to them, while both 
could easily understand the whole book. If the style and 
manner of the work are unmistakably one and the same, what 
is the value of such ‘ indications’ against the unvarying testi- 
mony, that he wrote it who figured in it, and who in the 
Chaldee portion speaks of himself, as he probably registered 
the events of the kingdom, in the third person,—in the Hebrew, 
in the first. The language of the Book, with its Arian roots, 
belongs to a period of transition, such as the Captivity, not 
that in which the forger is imagined. As a fact, it begins with 
Hebrew, (Chap’s i. to ii—4 ;) continues in Aramaic, when the 
Pagans are specially concerned, (Chap’s ii. 4—viii.,) and then 
returns to the sacred tongue, for those prophecies which fore- 
told the particular history of the Hebrews. The style is in 
close affinity to the writings of Ezekiel and ‘Habakkuk, the 
prophets who lived nearest his age. There have been scholars 
enough—not to mention the unvarying tradition, relieved only 
by Porphyry, which leads the vast majority of Christians, who, 
like Michaelis, have decided on purely linguistic grounds, that 
the Book is of no late compilation,—to have restrained the 
oracular and unscholarly assertion, with which the author sums 
up his brief remarks, that “the greater part of the Book 
was undoubtedly written as late as about a hundred and sixty 
years before Christ,—long after the awful simplicity and soli- 
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tude of the original Hebrew theology had been marred and 
corrupted by an intermixture of the dcctrines of those heathen 
nations with whom the Jews had been brought into contact. 
Such being the facts in the case, the text is evidently without 
force to prove a divine revelation of the doctrine it teaches.” 
We pause in amazement at such reasoning, until we learn who 
are “the gifted critics, whose words are the weightiest” with 
him, and find them the men at whose unhallowed touch the 
holiest truths are profaned and denied ; such as “ Ewald, Bleek, 
Liicke and DeWette,” p. 250; Herder, p. 258, and Baur, p. 
362. 

He remarks, in the same passage. “Its (the Book of Dan- 
iel) critical and minute details of events, are history rather 
than prophecy.” Considering that the Jew, Porphyry, had 
made this cavil, and been confronted by St. Jerome, to the sat- 
isfaction of the world, some centuries ago, we can afford to 
leave it to fall, as a fact, which now only damages the man 
who seriously proposes it. 

These, then, are the reasons for which we are invited, in a 
work as voluminous as a Puritan Body of Divinity, to set 
aside the Book of Daniel as an original authority, and accept 
the senseless ravings of the Zend-Avesta ; and to believe, that 
Phariseeism was built solely on Parseeism ; and Christianity, 
as given us by Christ and the Apostles, the Fathers and the 
Church, on Pharisee-Parseeism. When we reflect that these 
undoubted facts concerning the Sacred Volume, have been 
abundantly refuted by scores of scholars and divines, and that 
the unvarying evidences of perpetual tradition are as conclu- 
sive in this case as if its records had been this day uncovered 
in the ruined chambers of Babylon, or the crypts of the Proph- 
et’s tomb,—we need not wonder, with Mr. Alger, that a truth 
could have been revealed to the cotemporaries of Daniel, and 
not have been seen by those who followed him. 

We make no offer to go into the critical argument for the 
authenticity of this Book, being content with foiling the thrust 
of an adversary. His venerable identity, and “‘ awful simpli- 
city and solitude of original Hebrew theology,” unmarred and 
uncorrupted, but only developed, in all its grand salient points, 
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for his own age, by “ the spirit of the holy gods,” from out the 
mine of the sacred writings of his nation, which he loved to 
study there on his knees, with his window open toward Jeru- 
salem,—rise before us in all the clearness and vivacity of the 
Moses of Michael Angelo, and the grand music of Rossini. We 
can as easily imagine that either of these latter works were 
the productions of an idiot or a gorilla, as believe that “ the 
awful simplicity” and sincerity of this sacred book could have 
been forged by a deceiver, formed on the model of a double- 
tongued volume, whose author was a bungling liar, and the 
father of a race of devotees, whose mendacity has been the 
most conspicuous feature of their history in all ages, even up 
to the time when they beguiled Anquetil du Perron, at well- 
nigh every step of his acquaintance with them.* 

Mr. Alger, having thus disposed of the one side, and rele- 
gated the document to the Apocrypha, and left it “‘ without 
force to prove any doctrine,” he considers the author of Daniel, 
as he supposes that the Hebrews, in their ‘awful simplicity,’ 
fancied the souls of the dead, ‘a nerveless, shadowy being, in 
the solemn vaults of the under-world.’” 

There comes on the stage the veiled prophet of the Ma- 
gians, Zoroaster, the reputed author of a book compiled 
from the lips of Priests, whose character and morals are alike 
dubious ; at the command of Ardeshir Babegan, the first king 
of the Sassanian dynasty, A. D., 226—242. We emphasize 
the fact, that even if we omit all doubts before and since ari- 
sing, the true, logical quarrel, is between the Book of Daniel, 
and the Book, the Avesta. The latter is a work which is en- 
tirely incapable of the use made of it. ‘It is distinctly stated 
(Malcolm, Vol. I., p. 500) that the sacred writings of Zoroaster 
were entirely lost during the period which elapsed between the 


* Burnouf, the best authority on this matter, found the work of Anquetil “so 
full of errors, as to be hardly reliable, even as a general representative of the 
meaning of the original,” and accordingly laid it aside. Spiegel supposes that “ he 
obtained from the ignorant Parsee teachers, hardly more than an interpretation of 
the separate words of the text, which he himself, with more or less success, con- 
verted into a connected translation.” Sir William Jones and other orientalists are 
probably nearer right, in asserting that his Parsee friends were more than his match 
in the doctrine of reserve. 
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conquest of Persia by Alexander, [B. C., 323,] and the eleva- 
tion to the throne of Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir, the first king of 
the Sassanian dynasty, [A. D. 226—42, about five and a half 
centuries.| For when this prince restored the empire, he could 
only collect fragments of them from the recitation of the 
priests. And it is, very probably, to this collection, that we 
owe the origin of the Zend-Avesta, inits present form. It is 
very diffuse, full of repetitions and trivial addresses to Hor- 
muzd, Amshaspands, and other spirits, good or evil.” 

We propose, simply, to follow the lead of our author, as he 
presumes to represent it, evidently laboring under the notion, 
that the Avesta is a new book with most of his readers. The 
prime question is the epoch of Zoroaster, a personage who 
comes on the stage with his double, and claims his birth any- 
where along the track of fifteen hundred years. Dr. Martin 
Haug, it seems, has led the way to this new theory of a Par- 
see foundation to Christianity according to the Apostles, 
“and thinks it certain that Zoroaster lived in a remote anti- 
quity, from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. He says that Judaism, after the Captivity, and 
through Judaism, Christianity afterwards, received an import- 
ant influence from Zoroastrianism ; an influence which, in re- 
gard to the doctrine of Angels, Satan, and the resurrection of 
the dead, cannot be mistaken. The Hebrew theology had no 
demonology, no Satan, until after tle residence at Babylon. 
This is admitted. Well, is not the resurrection a pendent to 
the doctrine of Satan ?” p. 141. We cannot say: but we 
have no doubt but that the denial of it is, and that the dog- 
mas of this Dr. Faustus betray the influence of Mephistophiles. 
Will the reader believe that we have here the sum total of the 
basis of proof, on which this New England gentleman claims 
to overset our ‘ mechanical Christianity, —to wipe out, at one 
fell swoop, Heaven and the glorious company of Angels,—to 
quench the fires that burn without allay, and substitute a be- 
lief in mere spirit ? Hear him ; p. 345. ‘ There are two gen- 
eral methods of interpretation, respectively applied to the 
words of Christ, the literal or mechanical, and the spiritual 
or vital. The former leads to a belief in his Second Advent, 
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” 


with an army of Angels from Heaven, a bodily resurrection of 
the dead, an universal judgment, the burning up of the world, 
eternal tortures of the wicked in an abyss of infernal fire, a 
Heaven, located on the arch of the Hebrew firmament. The 
latter gives us a group of the profoundest moral truths, clus- 
tered about the illuminating and emphasizing mission of 
Christ, sealed with Divine sanctions,—truths of universal obli- 
gation and of all-redeeming power. The former method is 
adopted by the great body of Christendom, who are landed by 
it in a system of doctrines, well-nigh identical with those of 
the Pharisees.” The latter is presented by Mr. Alger. 

There is a chapter on the Persian doctrine of a Future Life, 
in which the contents and character of the Zend-Avesta come 
up, in which, could we put the words Daniel, for Zoroaster, 
and Book of Daniel, for Zend-Avesta, we are sure that no 
Christian would accept the evidence for Daniel against the 
doubts which he unconsciously crowds on the Avesta. See ch. 
viii. pp. 127—144. 

We have a serious charge to consider, in the assertion he has 
made concerning Prideaux, p. 174. ‘‘ Even Prideaux admits 
that the first Zoroaster lived, and Magianism flourished, at 
least a thousand years before Christ. And the dogmas we re- 
fer to are the fundamental features of the religion.” This is 
an argument fully in Parsee character. Dean Prideaux, in his 
celebrated work, (O. and N. Testament Connect., Vol. I., pp. 
194—208,) discusses Magianism and Zoroaster at length, with 
the moderation of a sound Christian scholar. 1. He admits 
nothing which Mr. Alger attributes to him. “In his reign, 
[Darius Hystaspes, B. C, 521—486, Daniel having died, 2d 


Cyrus, B. C., 535,] appeared in Persia the famous prophet of 


the Magians, whom the Persians called Zerdusht or Zaratush, 
and the Greeks, Zoroaster. The Greek and Latin writers dif- 
fer much about him ; some of them will have it that he lived 
many ages before, and was king of Bactria ; and others, that 
there were two of the name, who lived in different ages, one 
long before the other, both famous in the same kind. But the 
oriental writers, who should know best, all unanimously agree, 
that there was but one Zerdusht or Zoroaster ; and that the 
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time in which he flourished was while Darius Hystaspes was 
king of Persia.” Below, he cites the discrepancies of classic 
authors, to reject them all. He considers the king of Bactria, 
one Oxyartes, who was not the impostor. 

2. If we examine carefully what Prideaux calls Magianism, 
and what it must be for the purposes of Mr. Alger, we shall be 
more surprised at his assertion. The Dean, p. 173, reduces 
his scheme to very simple elements of fire-worship and dual- 
ism, which he assigns to India and Persia alike ; and certainly 
claims for it nothing more than existence. For he describes 
Zoroaster as reforming a religion, “‘ which had fallen into dis- 
grace, and needed to be revived and reformed.” “It had sunk 
so low, that it almost became extinct, and Sabianism every- 
where prevailed against it.” This old stock was capable of 
misrepresentation, and so was used by this impostor to hold 
the graft of his novelties. Prideaux supposes him to have 
been a Jew, and, possibly, according to an ancient tradition, a 
disciple of Daniel. On the other hand, Mr. Alger means, by 
Magianism, the complete system, as he reads it, in the garru- 
lous and ill-understood books of the priests of Ardeshir ; and 
this he declares was allowed, by the Dean, to have flourished 
at least a thousand years before Christ. If he did admit it, it 
was not in his last and most celebrated work, written 1715— 
1717, while he died 1724.* 

The eighth chapter, on the Persian doctrine, is marked by 
signs of the author’s abilities and patience ; but in all his as- 
sertions, which offer us a particle of faith in the Avesta, look- 
ing to his proposed use of it against the Book of Daniel, he 
cannot be received without examination. The authority of 





* The author is as unfortunate with Bishop Warburton, p. 144; that he held 
“that the Old Testament rather implies the total and eternal end of men in death.” 
1. He writes only concerning the Pentateuch, and not of the Old Testament as a 
whole, and he does not imply any such idea of it, but is simply responsible for his 
one double-leaded formula, that while all ancient lawgivers used a belief in a Fu- 
ture State of rewards and punishments, as a sanction of the State, Moses did not: 
using therefor a promise of a Special Providence. Moses, and his age, were sup- 
posed to be believers in the common sanction of all States. 2. Warburton holds 
himself bound, by his one great argument, to prove that the prophets did teach a 
Future State, preparatory to the Gospel, and cites, with emphatic approval, Gro- 
tius, Episcopius, and Bishop Bull. Mr. Alger plays with us in such ventures. 
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the book, in comparison with our sacred author, is actually nit. 
When Anguetil du Perron returned to Paris, March 15, 1762, 
after his seven years pilgrimage, laden with the spoils of the 
East, he was prepared to open up one of the most perplexed 
and vexed questions which has ever arisen in the world of 
mere scholastics. It was charged against him, by the best ori- 
entalists of his own age, that he had been deluded by the Par- 
see priests, both as to the matter and manner of the MSS. 
which he brought. And Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, 
whom Mr. Alger mentions with respect, says ; “ the time has 
not yet come for a proper appreciation of the task which An- 
quetil had undertaken. The real weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions of his work, remained unsuspected for an interval of more 
than fifty years.”* This writer has used an illustration, which 
shows us, in a word, the singular courage of the proposal, to 
use the Avesta as a document against a canonical book. ‘It 
is somewhat as if the English had been long a dead language, 
and it were required to restore Milton’s Paradise Lost, its only 
remaining record, from a few, inaccurate, fragmentary, and 
confused manuscripts, by the aid of German and Swedish.” 
This Avesta, or Sacred Canon of the Parsees or Fire-wor- 
shippers, is made up of a confused mass of records, differing 
in age, origin and character. The Yacna of seventy-two pie- 
ces, of two grand divisions, differing internally and externally, 
written in two, or possibly three languages, partly in phonetics, 
part prose and part poetry, obscure and difficult in language 
and contents, is the most ancient portion, and may, in part, 
have possibly gone back to the time of Zoroaster. Combined 
with the Vispered, about one-seventh of its size, and the Ven- 
didad, it makes the Vendidad-sadhe, the liturgical collection 
of the Parsees. Next are the Yeshts, twenty-four different 
pieces of different lengths, acts of worship. The Book is in 
two languages, neither of which is understood. We can fix no 
period for its parts. The Parsees claim that it is the work of 
Zoroaster, The book itself does not. The oldest manuscripts 
date from the Fourteenth Century. The original Avestan lan- 





* Jour. Amer. Orien. Soc., Vol V., p. 349. 
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guage, is inextricably mixed up with a second, the Pehlvi, the 
character and period of which are not established. Wester- 
gaard conceives that the language is “ disguised by the devices 
of the priests.” We do not yet understand the Zend lan- 
guage—less, the more obscure Avestan tongue. We refer the 
reader to the Article in the Bibliographia Brit., on Zoroas- 
ter, for information on the authority which may be made, as 
yet, of this motley collection of writings, in various and ill- 
understood languages, hardly as well deciphered yet, as the 
cuneiform inscriptions and hieroglyphics of Egypt and the Ti- 
gris, handed down by a corrupted priesthood, practised for ages 
in the school of contempt to be liars, despised even by a re- 
spectable Mussulman or Brahmin, and presenting in a few East- 
ern cities, occasional examples of wealthy and charitable mer- 
chants, yet as a whole, as notable a substitute as the sacred plates 
of Mormon, for the volume of the royal Prime minister of the 
palmy days of Mesopotamian greatness. The paltry character 
of the morals of the Avesta, the senseless trash and obscen- 
ities found in it, mark it of the earth, earthy. The better por- 
tions may have been stolen by the wily renegade of the age of 
Gustasp. 

If then, we accept the theory of Messrs. Haug and Alger, 
that there has been a borrowing of dogmas ; and then see how 
clearly their arrangement of lender and receiver is frustrated, 
there arises a subject of study, to which we call the attention 
of some studious Catholic mind, which can take this line of 
argument, and following it back, show how that the deca- 
dence of original Magianism, just at the epoch of Daniel, if 
not resulting from the history of God’s dealings as related by 
him, was yet coincident with it, and confirmatory of his ac- 
counts. We can have no fear of any advance of knowledge in 
this direction. Some scholar may yet show, from the Avesta, 
not only the shallow absurdities of Dr. Martin Haug and his 
disciple, but, on the other hand, that the only nation of Pa- 
gans, yea, the only sect in any nation, that ever came near to 
the true doctrine of life and immortality, of angels and 
ministers of grace, of Satan and his fell devs, of Heaven and 
Hell, of the Invisible and His rule over good and evil, was 
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that one, to which God sent His people for seventy years, to 
instruct them and make them “in every dominion of that 
kingdom, tremble and fear before the God of Daniel, the liv- 
ing and true God.” 

In the adoration of the wise men of the East,—travellers 
from the land where Daniel had once been master of the Magi,— 
Mr. Alger only sees, ‘‘ the emblematical figure of the far differ- 
ent tributes of Pharisee-Zoroastrianism, which they were 
bringing to corrupt the system of the young child, Jesus. We 
have a more cheerful faith, We can accept and imagine a 
providential connection between the parties Moses and Balaam, 
Daniel and Zoroaster, Jesus and the Magi, and rejoice before 
God “in the simplicity and solitude of incorruptible truth,” 
when furnished by His inspiration and preserved by His provi- 
dence, in contrast to the same Manna, when left to corrupt in the 
earthen vessels which are unblessed by Him. We will read 
Daniel and the Avesta side by side, if need be, and lose not 
one grand letter of the faith of the Communion of Saints, all 


gathered to their fathers, and awaiting alike the Final coming 
of the Seed of the Woman, to explain and justify their trust 
in Him, “ from the foundation of the world.” 
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Arr. IIIL—REV. WILLIAM KELLY: THE METHODIST: 
THE CHURCHMAN. 


In the October Number, 1863, of this Review, there ap- 
peared a notice of the death of the Rev. William Kelly, Ree- 
tor of St. James Parish, Dexter, Michigan. Recently, there 
has been placed in our hands a very complete sketch of his life, 
or, rather, materials for preparing such a sketch, comprising 
his own Auto-biography in MS., his private Journal, covering 
nearly all the period of his Ministry in the Church, and some 
private letters, giving an account of his family, early education, 
&c. We are disposed, from these abundant sources of infor- 
mation, to devote a few pages to his memory. We do it, be- 
cause it is not an unfitting tribute to one of the best of men, 
and of the most devoted and self-sacrificing of our Missionaries, 
The Life of a Western Missionary, who sacrifices comforts and 
luxuries, the associations and refinements of an older and more 
advanced civilization, that he may plant the Gospel and the 
Church of Christ in the fresh virgin soil of the West, and 
who boldly grapples with the difficulties, the trials, the hard- 
ships of frontier life, intent only on this one great, command- 
ing object,—the Life of such a man, though it may not dazzle 
the multitude, like the story of a man of splendid genius, and 
though it has little of the romance of a Foreign Missionary 
work, ‘has yet in it all the elements of a truly heroic character. 

There is still another reason why we wish to place on record 
some account of the life of Mr. Kelly. He was born and educated 
a Methodist. All his early associations, his religious feelings 
and aspirations, were connected with that System. He entered 
its Ministry. He became a close observer of its practical work- 
ings. He was brought, into intimate communion with its 
spirit, and inner life. He watched its policy. He traced, care- 
fully, its effects on the religious character. He saw its results 
on the cause of Religion. He became thoroughly convinced 
that there was something wrong in the whole System. The 
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Providence of God, at that period, placed before him the 
claims of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A new field of 
investigation was opened to him. Soon, a new vision dawned 
upon him. After a most careful examination of the princi- 
ples on which the Church rests, his judgment was convinced ; 
he renounced the associations of his earlier and maturer years; 
and, at the cost of sacrifices which few of us know or can ap- 
preciate, he entered the Ministry of the Church, and fulfilled 
that Ministry faithfully and successfully to the end of his life, 

His Auto-biography and his Journal give some sketches of 
the practical workings of Methodism, which, as they were 
drawn when he was in full harmony with the System, and an 
impartial observer, are worthy of attention. We shall copy 
some of these sketches, not as a matter of curiosity, but to 
show how utterly impotent Methodism is to meet the wants of 
the people, and to resist the inroads of Infidelity, and how 
loud the call is upon the Church to establish, in its integrity, 
the Gospel of Him Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

The Rev. William Kelly was born in Killyleagh, Co. Down, 
Ireland, Aug. 9, 1821. Though sprung from humble life, his 
parents gave him all the advantages of education which their 
limited means allowed, and at one of the public schools of 
Dublin he passed an examination under the late Archbishop 
Whately. His parents were devout Methodists Tfeir house 
was a preaching place and a home for the preacher ; and young 
Kelly, at an early period, became an earnest Methodist. But 
Methodism in England and Ireland and the Canadas, is a dif- 
ferent thing from Methodism in the United States. It still 
bears, there, the impress of John Wesley’s mind and character, 
and is more nearly what he meant it should be. It is nota 
Church. John Wesley did not intend it should be. He knew 
that he could no more make a Church, than he could make a 
world. It isa Society. Its object is to stir up religious affec- 
tions among those whom the Church cannot, or does not reach. 
And hence, now that the Church is rousing herself to her duty, 
many of the most respectable of the Methodist preachers there 
are secking Orders in the Church, as they are doing in the 
United States. Had the same policy prevailed in John Wes- 
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ley’s own day, Wesleyanism would never have been heard of 
in the Old World or the New; and the Church of England 
would at this day have covered this country with its Churches 
and Schools, and been deeply planted in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Alas! those were the days when the Arianism of Hoad- 
ley, the cold Morality of Tillotson, and the cruel neglect of 
Episcopal duties generally, left the Church to mourn in desola- 
tion. Hoadley, during the six years that he held the See of 
Bangor, never once visited his Diocese. These titled ecclesias- 
tics were engaged in secular duties ; some of them were learned 
scholars ; not a few might be found flocking to the celebrated 
watering-places ; but they had no heart to attend to the spir- 
itual wants of the souls over which the Holy Ghost had made 
them overseers. Here is the secret, and the whole secret, of 
the growth of Methodism. 

Young Kelly was baptized into the Church; and, as long as 
he remained in his native country, felt her restraining conserv- 
ative influence, and still regarded himself as a member of her 
Communion. At the age of twenty-three he became a licensed 
preacher, and removed to this country; and here our more 
special interest in him begins. With all the enthusiasm and 
enterprise of a young man of high and noble ambition, who 
felt that he had but one life to live, with a heart full of the 
love of Christ, he saw in this New World an opportunity for 
wider usefulness than was opened to him at home. He landed 
in New York in the Summer of 1845, and soon found his way 
to Michigan, where he was employed as a local preacher. In 
his Auto-biography, at this period, which is very minute, we 
see a complete representation of the man himself, intellectually, 
socially, eesthetically, and religiously. He appears before us, 
always, the strictly honest and conscientious man. There is 
in it, also, at this period in his life, that intense subjectivism 
which the Methodist System tends to foster. Religious frames 
and emotions are not only sought and cherished, but noted and 
marked as indices and proofs of acceptance with God. Their 
absence is bewailed ; and the ordinary Providences of God are 
looked upon as special instances of the divine favor or dis- 
pleasure. While the truly devout heart will always see and 
VOL, XVI. 32 
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recognize the hand of God in everything ; yet, between this 
filial loving dependence and a morbid subjectivism, a perpetual 
introversion of the soul, there is the clearest and most import- 
ant distinction. We shall notice, hereafter, how different the 
tone of this Auto-biography appears subsequently, when Mr. 
Kelly had become familiar with the Church, and had drank in 
of her spirit. While there is, evidently, more depth and tender- 
ness of feeling, there is far less of that obtrusive outwardness 
which, at length, becomes almost of necessity, a mere matter of 
form and cant, and wholly destitute of life and power. 

Mr. Kelly’s experience of Methodism in this country, was to 
him like a new revelation. For nearly ten years he had given 
himself, heart and soul, to the interests of the Gospel in con- 
nection with it ; but, at length, he began to distrust the whole 
System of Methodism. It seemed to him to be out of place, 
It evidently was not doing, in this country, the work which its 
founder designed it should do; and, at the same time, it was 
proving itself unequal to those great interests which it had 
gone out of its way to lay hold of. Claiming to be a Church, 
he saw it was not doing the work of a Church. It was not 
conserving the Faith. It was not moulding and elevating the 
character of the people. And, besides all this, under the cloak 
of religion, the meannesses and infirmities of poor human na- 
ture, often found an opportunity to develop and gratify them- 
selves. 

We shall quote only enough from his MSS. to illustrate 
those features of Methodism which first aroused his distrust of 
the System. We need hardly say, that the names given are 
fictitious ; the facts stated are realities. The following is from 
his account of a Protracted Meeting :— 


“The day after Christmas day, which had been on Saturday, I com- 
menced the meeting; and on Monday evening, my colleague, Br. 
Grobheit, preached. The meeting was continued for five weeks, with- 
out intermission, except on Saturdays. There were, generally, two 
services a day;—one at two o’clock P. M., for young converts and 
seekers, and public preaching in the evening. The services were 
scarcely ever allowed to be held after nine o’clock P.M. There was 
no singing of senseless insipid ditties allowed. We requested them, 
at first, to adhere to the hymns of the hymn-book. We generally 
preached on alternate nights; but, whoever preached, there was an 
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understanding with the other, what should be preached. The one who 
did not preach, exhorted, after the other, and invited the “mourners” 
forward. 

“ We were generally able to maintain good order; to keep down all 
unnecessary noise and confusion. But, to do that, was not always so 
easy a task. There were afew attempts to carry the meeting off into 
a scene of wild uproar. There wasone Peet Updike, whose wife was 
agent, in these parts, for the Morosus clique, who was, sometimes, 
rather hard to be controlled. Whenever you met him, it was always 
preferable, if possible, to keep to the windward side of him. He was 
the source of a very strong, peculiar aroma, of which tobacco fumes 
formed a powerful ingredient; and the end of the stem of a very black 
tobacco-pipe was always projecting from the pocket of his greasy vest, 
except when it was doing service in his mouth. There were stronger 
reasons why he should be restrained than these. His piety was gen- 
erally questioned, and his word and promise more than doubted. How- 
ever, he was always sure to be nearest to the pulpit, and, if possible, 
to be the first to pray; and, during the speaking, “to give in his tes- 
timony for religion.” One night, while the prayer-meeting was pro- 
gressing, Pect’s noise kept steadily increasing, manifestly, much to 
the annoyance of father Farmer, and several others, of the more sen- 
sible of the members. At length, while father Farmer was praying, 
Peet Updike managed to get several around him to begin to pray 
aloud; and then, to help along, broke in to pray at the top of his own 
voice. I endured, in pain, until Br. Farmer had finished, and then, to 
drown the confused noise of several voices praying aloud at once, I 
commenced to sing. The majority joined in with me. This had the 
desired effect ; and when the last notes of the singing had died away, 
all was silent.” 


The following is a sketch of another Protracted Meeting :— 


“1 was very much wearied; and in order to enjoy Protracted-Meet- 
ing life as well as might be, sat down near the stove. After singing 
and prayer, he read as his text, “ Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended, but this one thing I do; forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.””’ What the sermon was about, I never remembered; 
except one most distinct impression left upon my mind, that the Ser- 
mon was eminent in one quality,—it had no relation to the text. But 
the manner of it was decidedly original. After a few incoherent sen- 
tences, in a moderate voice, he succeeded in getting his voice up to 
the highest pitch. He screamed and stamped. He walked from end 
to end of the work-bench, now swinging his hands aloft over his head, 
and holding them clenched across his breast, bent forward, screaming 
until he was almost black in the face, and until it seemed as if the 
last grain of air was pumped out of him. There was, at times, so 
much tobacco saliva flying, that it was better to be at a respectful 
distance. Ever and anon | was afraid that he would walk off the end 
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of the bench, in his fervor; and sometimes almost in hope that he 
would, in order to terminate the ridiculous and disgusting farce. But, 
verily, there was order in his madness. He always turned at the 
proper place, and kept up his wind-storm, much to the wonder of the 
sober, and the amusement of the younger part of the congregation, 
until he was completely exhausted. 

“It has been remarked, already, that the Sermon had little, if any, 
relation to the text. It was as closely allied, however, to the text, as 
one I heard Br. Benynus preach from; “ And there were six steps to 
the throne.” Of this very appropriate text, it was said, he might as 
well preach from “there were six rails to the fence.” However, as I 
know not whether the outline is in any of the skeleton books, or “ pul- 
pit assistants,” and as it might be lost, I will here write down the 
“steps,” faithfully, as I heard them. ‘They were :— 

1. Consideration. 2. Justification. 3. Adoption. 4. Regenera- 
tion. 5. Sanctification. 6. Glorification. These are all true steps 
in the Christian life; but the number of steps by which Solomofi as- 
cended to his throne, has no possible relation to ascent to everlasting 
life. 

“A Protracted Meeting is generally a centre of attraction to all kinds 
of describable, and frequently indescribable, religious characters. A 
generation of religious loafers always gather, and hang around, fluent 
in pious talk, leaving their families to “live by faith,” and their child- 
ren to grow up and walk by the light of nature. They hang around 
and receive their bread and lodging a few nights, for their assumed 
piety, and windy, verbal prayers. This imposes an amount of labor 
upon the females of the Methodist families, nearest to the meeting, 
incredible, except to those who have seen it. 

“There was one, not exactly of the above class, but very near it, 
who made his appearance at this meeting. He was not to be identi- 
fied with the above class, because he had not shrewdness enough to 
“make a gain of Godliness.” He was remarkably simple, and free 
from all guile ; so much so as to be almost childish. One afternoon, 
Br. Grobheit found it necessary to go home, to attend his family. Be- 
fore leaving, he said tome, ‘ Happy Jemmy is in the neighborhood, I 
understand.’ ‘Who is happy Jemmy?’ ‘ Well, he is a very simple, 
ignorant, but very pious, good man. He always, when anything 
pleases him in meeting, laughs outright. I thought better to put you 
on your guard beforehand, lest you might be put out with him, or 
think it was some one come to make fun.’ 

“'The preaching on that evening proceeded as usual, until, all at 
once, in the corner of the Church, on my left hand, a very sharp, 
quick laugh, something approaching to a giggle, broke out, followed 
by, “Oh my soul;”’ and then again a louder, sharper giggle, and all 
was still. Strange and unusual as it was, there was a something in it, 
an indefinable influence, that it by no means affected the audience to 
laughter. All was as serious after as before. After the prayer-meet- 
ing, which followed preaching, there was an opportunity for any one, 
who chose, to speak. Several had availed themselves of, and im- 
proved the opportunity, when, suddenly, in the same place from 
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whence the laugh had issued, an inferior, diminutive looking man, 
with a jacket like a sailor’s, without the bagged-out pockets, and a 
leather belt around his waist, jumped up. He had scarcely got to his 
feet, when, with a very sharp, high-keyed voice, and hurried manner, 
he said; “ Brethren, I believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;—I have be- 
lieved on him for a great many years; and I grow more beautiful ev- 
ery day. I was converted away down in Canada, among the old tight- 
door Methodists. Brethren! I was a poor, wretched sinner. The 
Spirit of the Lord caught me at the church door. He struck me like 
Saul of Tarsus. I rolled down like a great calf. My heart was like 
a pail of water. The Lord Jesus come and gathered it up again, and 
made me all new. And now, Brethren, I look for the first resurree- 
tion; for, as Paul says, What would all this profit me, if I have no 
part in the first resurrection. Yea, blessed and happy are they who 
shall have part in the first resurrection; Amen.’ This was delivered 
with a perfect rush. There was no indication of a pause when he 
stopped, and he popped down on his seat as quickly, and unceremoni- 
ously as he had arisen. No sooner seated, than his face was covered 
with his hands ;—for that was his invariable posture in meeting, except 
during prayer, singing or speaking. 


Here we have a description of a Methodist Preacher and his 
Sermon :— 


“The Rev. Joshua Stillingham, ‘ Preacher in charge’ of a neigh- 
boring ‘ Station,’ had come over to urge the holding of the ‘Camp- 
Meeting.’ He was rather fine looking,—was dressed in the best of the 
fashion, and stood as straight and stiff as a church-steeple. If he 
could have been silent, he might have passed for knowing something, 
but he was always talking, and much of it pompous nonsense, mixed 
with pointless wit. He was so learned that it was said that once, 
when appointed on an Examining Committee to sound the lore of the 
young preachers, he prevailed on another preacher to write out a set 
of questions on English Grammar for his use. And at the examina- 
tion, being asked to explain something, by one of the candidates, he 
replied, with offended dignity, ‘We are not here to teach, but to find 
out how much you know.’ His voice sounded dry and hollow, as if 
it came from a place alike destitute of fecling and mental supplies 

“He took the lead in urging the holding of a Camp-Meeting. ‘ Breth- 
ren,’ said he, ‘I have come over to enjoy our Quarterly Meeting; a 
real old-fashioned Love Feast, such as we used to have.’ Then he 
rubbed his hands—* Why, brethren,’—a smack of the lips—* we have 
got into such a cold, formal way, we’re ashamed to do as we used to 
do. Brethren, we have got into a kind of dog-trot way of doing 
things; we’re afraid to shout’—here hands rubbed again— Brethren, 
let’s get together, and get warm, and get happy’—hands rubbed— 
‘and shout, and have the power, and get out of this dog-trot way.’— 
Thus he went on, at some length, ringing changes on these few 
thoughts about shouting, and getting out of the ‘ dog-trot’ way.” 

“The motion to hold a Camp-Meeting was carried, and a Gommittee 
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to secure a location and prepare the ground, appointed. On Sunday 
morning, the congregation was too large for the Church; so the Pre- 
siding Elder went across the road, and preached in the School-house, 
leaving Br. Stillingham to edify as many as could crowd into the 
Church. Br. Stillingham read as his text, “ Now he which establish- 
eth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who hath 
also sealed us, and given us the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 
(2 Cor. i. 21, 22.) After a very brief introduction, which had no vis- 
ible relation to either the text or the sermon, he commenced to talk in 
short, abrupt, broken sentences, about being ‘ established’ in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, by saying ; ‘Brethren, you ought to be established 
in the doctrines of the Gospel.’ 

“ Brethren, there’s a great many people established, like the old 
Dutch Justice, away down on the Mohawk. A case was once brought 
before him for trial. The first lawyer made a very long speech, as 
lawyers, Brethren, are apt to do. When he had got through, and sat 
down, the old Justice looked up and said; ‘ Ah, an you hash got your 
case, Mishter.’ Then the second lawyer made just as long a speech, 
and perhaps a little more earnest. When he got through, the old- 
Dutchman knocked the ashes out of his pipe, saying, ‘ Vell, I tot vile 
de oder man vas shpeking dat you had got nothin to say; but Mish- 
ter, you hash got your case too.’ 

“So, Brethren, the last speaker, with these people, always gets his 
case. They go to a Protracted Meetin, and come forward to be 
prayed for. By and by they get religion, and are so happy. Why, 
Brethren, they are shoutin happy. Then they believe in goin to class 
meetin, and love feasts, and camp meeting, and in being sanctified ;— 
getting the second blessing. Brethren, this is what I call being es- 
tablished in the doctrine of the gospel, if they’d only stay so; but 
they wont. For, soon a Baptist Elder comes along, and begins to 
talk about water, and about going down into the water, and before 
you know what your about, the’re off after him, and under the waters, 
head and ears, and all. 

“Well, Brethren, that dont last long, for soon a Mormon, a real 
believer in Joe Smith, comes along, and talks about the plates of 
brass dug up at the foot of a tree, and read by looking through a 
stone, into the crown of an old hat; and about the land promised to the 
saints. And this works upon him wonderfully, and, some fine morn- 
ing, you may see him start in his wagon for the promised land. 
Brethren, this isn’t the way to be established. These people haint 
no bottom in ’em. Whoever comes last, they’ll run after him.’ ” 


What is meant by “having the power,” a current expression 
among the Methodists, we learn in the following account of 
one of Mr. Kelly’s pastoral visits :— 


“There was a family, generally esteemed to be one of the most re- 
ligious in that society where they resided. The old brother had asked 
me to come and spend a night with them. I found them residing at 
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the edge of an immense forest of heavy timber. The road was open- 
ed no farther than to their house. I found the old lady so infirm, 
that she had not been able to attend public worship, except once or 
twice, for several years. She asked me to preach a sermon for her 
benefit. I preached, or rather talked for some time to her, her hus- 
band, and little grand-daughter—for that was the whole family—from 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” After which, 
we had singing and prayer. Altogether, the time was very pleasantly 
and very profitably spent. It was a spiritual luxury to be favored 
with such conversation. By some means, the remarks led to the sub- 
ject of ‘having the power.’ She told a long list of cases of per- 
sons, whom she had seen ‘having the power.’ During the recital, she 
very clearly intimated, and broadly implied, that she thought this a 
certain evidence of a genuine work of the Holy Ghost upon the hu- 
man heart. Unfortunately, by way of conclusion, she asked my opin- 
ion. I told her that I did not regard ‘losing the strength’ as a cer- 
tain invariable sign of the presence and operation of the Holy Ghost; 
that I had known persons who always, in any considerable grief, went 
into this state of insensibility. Others I had known, who, whenever 
they were strongly displeased, or suddenly disappointed, would fall 
motionless, and, to all appearance, cease breathing. Besides, this is 
in accordance with the constitution of the nervous system; which, 
whenever overworked, or suddenly excited to an unusual degree, ceases 
to act, for a time. So the mind, by a too long, earnest, undivided at- 
tention to one all-absorbing subject, exhausts the nervous energy, 
and insensibility, for a time, necessarily ensues. Never shall I for- 
get the look of horror with which I was observed, when I had deliy- 
ered this opinion.” 


This “ having the power,” and the reliance that is placed 
upon it, are also described in the following extract :-— 


« At ‘Protracted’ Meetings, some one must exhort after sermon, and 
invite the ‘mourners’ forward. This duty I devolved upon an ex- 
horter, Brother Marley ; to which he was nothing loth. Sometimes I 
stopped with him. If he was forward and talkative, he was the very 
essence of modesty, compared with his wife; who, withal, had more 
brass in her nature than he had. But they both ‘ professed sanctifica- 
tion.’ Some of the pranks she had performed at Camp-Meetings, I 
would not write, lest, if ever these notes should be seen, it should be 
said, that I wrote to bring religion into disgrace ;—to turn it to ridi- 
cule. But those things were told, in all good faith, as evidences of 
her great religiousness. 

“'The conversation was, as a matter of course, desultory; and as I 
found myself at the central power in Vorwand influence, I determined 
not to express, but to gather opinions. The writing of sermons and 
preaching from skeletons or small memorandums, also came up. At 
once she opened upon us in complete armor. ‘D’ye think that when 
God calls a man to preach, he needs to write sarmans? No; let him 
preach just what the Holy Ghost puts in his head; that’s good enough 
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for me. D’ye think Christ and the Apostles had to go up and down 
the country with their hats full of greasy old bits o’ paper to preach 
from ?’—‘ Well, wife,’ said her spouse, meekly; ‘we are not Christ 
and his Apostles. And if I should write down a few thoughts, I 
don’t think it would be any sin.’ ‘ William Marley, don’t you never 
mention such a thing agin to me. If ye ever do write any sich things, 
an I get my hand onem, I’ll burn em right up, and I wont never hear 
you exhort agin.’ 

“Tn the progress of our conversation, Br. Marly related to me a 
scene which he had witnessed at a Camp-Meeting, and told what one 
of the preachers had done. He was one of the parties concerned, 
and the preacher’s action was to him awful. At a certain Camp- 
Meeting, a prayer-meeting was being held in front of the preacher’s 
stand. ‘ We were having a glorious time,’ said he. ‘Some were sing- 
ing, some clapping their hands for joy, some were groaning for mercy, 
and some were jumping. ‘Two young sisters had the power, and fell 
down between the benches. Br. Stanley,’ continued he, ‘jumped up 
on the stand, and told them to stop that noise, and to carry the young 
women into a tent.’ ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I would not have dared to do 
that. I knewit would grieve the Spirit, and that the good work would 
stop; and, sure enough, it did stop; it went no further. They tried, 
several times, but never could get up the interest again.’ 

“« Well,’ said his mild wife, ‘you were fools to hold your tongues, 
if Jim Stanley did bid ye. I tell ye I’d not a stopped. No; if the 
Holy Ghost told me to shout, I’d shout, aye, if Jim Stanley was 
standing afore me. I’d not be afeerd on him, if he does think himself 
so big a man.’ This was delivered in a tone of defiance, and loud 
enough for a Colonel at the head of his regiment on parade. 

“From these conversations I learned, that to them, and, in fact, 
more or less to the whole Society, the great evidence of the genuineness 
of one’s religion was, to be able to talk much, and shout loud in Meet- 
ing, and above all to have ‘the power.’ No proof of one’s holiness 
could be higher than this. But this good, decided, zealous Sister 
Marly, would not even speak to her sister-in-law; and several more 
of the sisters, though hearing the same Sermons, attending the same 
Class Meetings, and professing sanctification alike, would not speak 
to each other.” 


One of the features of Methodism which arrested Mr. Kel- 
ly’s attention, and which he saw to be a legitimate fruit of the 
System, was a spirit of penuriousness and meanness in money 
matters. From a number of illustrations, some of them worse 
than these, because the hypocrisy is more glaring, we select the 
following, as told in the fewest words. Simple, and silly, even, 
as the incidents are, they are yet so thoroughly characteristic, 
that we shall not pass them by :— 


«One Saturday afternoon, as I was preparing for Sunday, Br. Brew 
called. Now, Br. Brew was one of the warmest admirers of Metho- 
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dism. It was really a luxury to hear him enlarge upon its advan- 
tages, and how much religion he enjoyed there. His sentiments gen- 
erally came out in fragments ; far enough apart, sometimes, for words 
to grow between the utterances. One night, when stopping at his 
house, he entertained me to my heart’s content. ‘ Why—I used to be 
a—Presbyterian—but they haint—no religion—there. I'd freeze 
mong em—they’re so cold—and then—they dont believe in—bein holy 
—bein sanctified—Sin must be in em—as long—as they live. I—like 
—the Methodist church—where—one can get—warmed up 

What curious folks them—Episkepels—are. Why I heerd that— 
Episkepel preacher once—I happened in—there want no preaching— 
at our church. SoIwentinthere. And what d’ye—think he preach- 
ed about? Why, about bein—cheerful—that we ought allers—to be 
cheerful. Whoever heerd such preachin?’ To all this, and much 
more of the same kind, I listened that night. Perhaps my patient at- 
tention moved his heart to be generous and liberal, out of his abund- 
ance, to the preacher; for his visit was only a few days after my stay 
with him. Being in and seated, after warming himself, and the usual 
salutations had been passed, he remarked. ‘I was comin down to 
town—didn’t know but—you’d like some meat.’ Thank you— Bin 
killin yesterday. Brot long some nice side pork and—some—spare- 
rib.’ Well, how much have you—have you weighed it? ‘The spare- 
rib—weighs nine pounds and—the other piece eighteen and three— 
quarters.’ How much will it come to? ‘Why, I thought the spare- 
rib was—worth three cents—a pound—and the other four—as that is 
the market—price.’ Very well. 

“ The market price for the best pork, as I learned from the man he 
sold to, was three cents per pound. And that spare-rib, which cost 
me twenty-seven cents, on my Quarterage, was the sparest rib I ever 
saw. It looked as if the bones had been scraped. 

“This reminds me of a similar affair that occurred the preceding 
year. Coming home faint and weary from visiting in the country 
afoot, on a cold November evening, just as frost was setting in with 
severity, Mrs. Dunn said to me, ‘one of the members from Wyan- 
dotte class has been here, and left thirty cabbages. He said he had 
agreed to pay one dollar and fifty cents, and you might give him credit 
for so much.’ Where are they? ‘He threw them over the fence, 
and, as it is going to freeze hard to-night, you had better bring them 
into the cellar, after you have rested.’ Well, I suppose I must; but 
we don’t need so many cabbages; perhaps I may be able to sell them 
to Mr. Wylder. Accordingly, weary as I was, I picked them out of 
the snow, and carried them, two ata time, intothe cellar. Mr. Wylder, 
who kept a provision market down town, lived across the street from 
us. Next morning I called over to see if he wanted to buy, or thought 
he could sell any cabbages. ‘Who did you get them from?’ said he. 
From Mr. Branks. ‘ What did he charge you for them?’ Three cents 
ahead. ‘Well, that’s astonishing. I bought every good cabbage 
that he had, yesterday ; every one worth having that I could sell, and 
paid him only two cents a head for them. Then he had a few poor 
ones in the bottom of the wagon, that I supposed he would feed to 
his oxen, for they were good for nothing else.’ 
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“We kept them in the cellar, used a few of the best, and in the 
Spring, I had the pleasure of carrying them out, and throwing them 
over the fence to the cows.” 


Subsequently, on making a visit in Vermont, he saw enough 
to convince him of the utter inability of the Sects to protect 
and transmit, in its integrity, the Faith of Christ. He says :— 


“While looking at the state of Society at the East, as far as I saw 
it, my mind was forcibly impressed with the in: fliciency of the Sects 
to keep the Faith. Riding through ‘Middle Granville,’ one day, I 
saw a very neat public building; asking what it was, I was answered, 
‘a Spiritual church.’ On the other side of the street, there stood the 
Congregational Meeting-house, a fine building, which has had the re- 
ligious control of that village from, I suppose, nearly its first settle- 
ment. 

“For at least forty years, Methodism has reigned supreme in West- 
Poultney. No other communion has competed with it. It erected, 
first, a fine stone building; and, subsequently, a more spacious and 
more elegant edifice, in the center of the village. Besides, for many 
years, the Troy Conference Academy has stood there, with its strong 
teachers. So that Methodism has had the spiritual and intellectual 
moulding of the people; has had its annual Revivals, both in the Sem- 
inary and house of worship, for years. If it could keep the Faith 
anywhere, it ought to have done it here. But, about two years since, 
an adventurer from Boston, named Grant, came up to preach a gar- 
bled Gospel; expunging the soul from man, immortality from the 
wicked, and denying the true character and Person and Death of 
Christ. And, lo, he gathered an immense crowd in a few weeks ; took 
in one hundred and fifty members, raised fifteen hundred dollars, and 
purchased the old Methodist house, where they now meet. Methodism 
did not furnish all its members, but the largest share. And a Baptist 
lady said, in my hearing, ‘all denominations ran after him, except the 
Episcopalians.’ 

“This is easily understood. The Sects, without exception, teach, 
in self-justification, that no Form of Church Order and Government 
is of divine prescription; and Congregationalism teaches that the 
people can make the Articles of Faith to be taught in the Church. 
From this the descent is easy and rapid; for, if one man, or set of 
men, may make a Church, or arrange Doctrines to suit themselves, 
others may; and there is no stopping place short of the dark and bar- 
ren waste of Unbelief. God forbid that I should say or write that 
all the individuals of these systems do so; but this is the natural ten- 
dency of the first principles of the system.” 


From MSS. filling many hundred pages, we have selected 
passages, here and there, almost at random, which exhibit the 
practical working of Methodism at the West. That a man of 
refinement and taste should be disgusted with such things ;— 
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that a Christian man of discernment should penetrate the emp- 
tiness of such a System, and should see and feel its utter im- 
potence to do Christ’s work in such a field, where the founda- 
tions of a great nation are being laid,—is not strange. It is 
only wonderful that the desertions from Methodism are not a 
thousand fold more numerous than they are. 

It was at this period in Mr. Kelly’s history, that the claims 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church arrested his attention ; 
and at this time we were brought into personal correspondence 
with him. The one great question which occupied his mind, 
was the question of “Church Authority.” The form which 
that question finally took, was this: What claim upon the 
consciences of believers in every age have Institutions which 
are of an unquestionably permanent character, and which were 
established by the inspired Apostles, under the immediate 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Ghost ? There were other 
incidental questions before him ; such as the right use of the 
Fathers ; the harmony of Reason and Authority in matters of 
Christianity. And there were other questions on which he was 
always a learner, for he was a studious, thoughtful, conscien- 
tious man, a man never too old to learn, up to the day of his 
death. But the above question, thus presented, rid the whole 
subject of the sophistries by which the Romanist, on the one 
hand, and the Rationalist, on the other, have both sought to 
engraft their innovations on the Primitive Apostolic Church, 
If the one may tamper with the Apostolic Ministry, so may 
the other. If the one may create a Pope, the other may do 
away with Bishops altogether. If the one may add new Arti- 
cles of Faith, such as the Immaculate Conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, the other may deny any and every Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Mr. Kelly came to the conclusion, that such 
Institutions, so established, are of binding authority in every 
age. The question, of course, resolves itself into one simply 
of fact. What were those Apostolic Institutions ? On this 
point he saw no room for doubt. Of course, he gave up his 
Methodism ; for he saw that its Ministry was, confessedly, of 
modern origin, and so could not possibly be that Ministry which 
Christ Himself established and promised to be with, until the 
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end of time ; and he at once determined to seek for Holy Or- 
ders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, where he was satis- 
fied the Ministry was to be found. But Mr. Kelly thus tells 
his own story in his Journal :— 


“The first thing that shook my confidence in Methodism—in whose 
bosom I was nurtured from my infancy—or rather aroused my mind 
to inquire, was the melancholy discovery, while visiting as a pastor, 
that Methodism had a very slight hold upon the affections of its mem- 
bers. During the first year of my Ministry, I was startled to hear 
so many assign, as a reason why they neglected public worship and 
the other means of grace, that ‘they did not enjoy religion.’ ‘Then 
the question arose in my mind, why has Christianity such a small 
hold upon these people, that as soon as they cease ‘to enjoy religion,’ 
they act as if they thought themselves absolved from all obligation 
to worship, love and obey God? The solution of this question, and 
providing an answer satisfactory to my own mind, was the work of 
years of thought, of anxiety, and of prayer. I might have arrived 
at a solution of the problem sooner, had I not proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that Methodism could be brought up to its primal glories, 
and itself remove all these evils. As time wore on, and the horizon 
of pastoral observation increased, the above evil was much confirmed, 
and others made their appearance. Several years after the above 
question arose in my mind, the brethren of the “ Marshall Dist. Min- 
isterial Association” requested me to write an essay on the “ Present 
State of Methodism in Michigan.” After a careful analysis of its sta- 
tistics for seven years, I found that positively it had in that time 
barely averaged an annual increase of one per cent.; while, consider- 
ing the increase of the population and resources of the State, rela- 
tively, it had much declined. The great leading reason which I as- 
signed for this state of things was, that Methodism had no great dis- 
tinctive principle, except its Itinerancy. Its doctrines are not pecul- 
iar; its Class-Meetings were deserted; grass grows upon the ways 
to its love-feasts. And as to its Itinerancy, it is disliked by the best 
portion of both preachers and people. A system, without some great 
central idea, some grand peculiar principle, must soon be dissolved, 
and the elements which entered into its composition coalesce with 
those surrounding systems for which they have the strongest affinity. 
The writing of this essay drove me to a more careful study of first 
principles, and a more earnest study of history, and the laws of hu- 
man society. To the above defect in Methodism, I soon added another 
equally, if not more potent, in causing weakness; i. ¢., it is not linked 
by any associations to the great historic past of the Christian Church. 
To the great many, who have little time, few books, and less taste 
for study, this link must be furnished in a ‘ Form of sound words,’ whieh 
has come down from the dawn of the Church ;—a Liturgy which has 
outlived the shock of every persecution, ever fresh, and ever new. 

«“ About this time, I expounded in due course one of the Pauline 
Epistles to my charge. I soon found that I could not expound the 
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Scriptures as a whole, according to the commonly received Canons of 
interpretation, and retain the System of Methodism unimpaired. Then 
again, I wondered why Metbodists should, in their controversies 
with Baptists, lay down first principles, which, in their controversy 
with .Episcopalians, they would evade; because I could see, clearly 
enough, that when pushed to their legitimate consequences, the polity 
of the M. E. Church must be found wanting, as compared with the 
Primitive Church. 

“Thus my mind proceeded, from one thing to another, a long, lone- 
some, weary way ; in which it seemed, sometimes, as if my heart would 
break. I clung, oh! how tenaciously I did cling, to every argument 
or show of argument; but, finally, all passed away from me; the 
ground on which I stood was (to me at least) hollow. I resigned my 
place and position, my hopes and prospects, my all in Methodism, 
and went forth to ask admission to the Ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” 


His Journal, at this period, is exceedingly creditable to his 
head and his heart. It was not without a most painful strug- 
gle, like ‘‘ the bitterness of death,” he says, that he sundered 
the associations of his early years. He was, besides, somewhat 
advanced in life ; he had a considerable family on his hands ; 
he had no property or means of support ; and during the whole 


period of his candidateship, he depended on his own manual 
labor for the purchase of his “daily bread.” His Journal, at 
this time, deeply touches our sympathy ; yet God raised up 
many kind friends for him, whose assistance he most gratefully 
acknowledges. 

Mr. Kelly was ordained Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
McCoskry, in St. Thomas Church, Battle Creek, Mich., March 
26, 1855 ; and Priest by the same Prelate, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Detroit, June 17th, in the same year. The Bishop at once 
appointed him to a most difficult and arduous post at Onton- 
agon, on the Upper Superior, where, as the first Missionary of 
the Church in that destitute region, he remained until the 
Summer of 1858. The story of his indefatigable labors in 
building a new Church, gathering a congregation and a noble 
little band of communicants, is well told, in his Journal. His 
anxieties had greatly endeared this people to him ; and he at 
last parted from them with sadness and great reluctance. 
“ Never,” he says in his Journal, “was my heart so wrung 
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with sorrow in parting from any people, as from this congre- 
gation.” 

We have been impressed, in reading his record, with the 
different phases of life with which the Western Missionary is 
brought into close contact, and sometimes into collision, We 
can now better understand, what has so often been told us, 
that the Church must send her very best men into that field, if 
she expects to hold it in possession. Here too is the great 
argument for Theological Schools at the West. The men 
who are to mould the Western mind, should be trained upon 
the soil, accustomed to its modes of thought and reasoning, 
and be familiar with the customs, habits and manners of the 
people. The worldly adventurers who flock to that region are, 
many of them, men of mark, men of education, men who seek 
to gain, or regain, wealth and position ; and none but those 
who are men indeed, in the best sense of that word, are fitted 
as Missionaries to command their respect and gain their confi- 
dence. Yet in the hearts of those adventurers, there are noble 
impulses ; and sooner or later the well-furnished Missionary of 
the Cross finds his opportunity to win the influence which he 
seeks. Mr. Kelly’s Journal abounds in illustrations of the 
varied qualifications which the Missionary needs. We select a 
single one. 

“A very zealous Irish Papist, an old gentleman, called upon me to- 
day, avowedly to borrow a Prayer Book; but, from the current of his 
conversation, I should infer, rather to get into an argument with me, 
and endeavor to convert me. I talked with him very plainly, and as 
far as I possibly could, avoided all appearance of argument. I en- 
deavored, rather, to arouse his conscience, than to shock his preju- 
dices. I spoke to him very plainly of the awful sinfulness of praying 
to Saints, and to the Virgin Mary. Poor man! I found he had the 
spirit of the system, which is, to deny what he found to be untenable. 
I said to him, ‘ Did not Christ command all the disciples to drink of 
the Cup, when He instituted the Sacrament of the Supper?’ ‘Why, 
yes; oh, certainly,’ said he. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘why have the Priests 
dared to take away the wine from you in this Sacrament?’ ‘Oh,’ 
said he, ‘I have had Wine.’ I replied, ‘you need not tell me; I 
know better, and you know better. You never tasted of the Cup, and 
you know it.’ ‘ Well, but,’ said he, ‘there is Wine in the Bread.’ ‘No 


such thing,’ said I; ‘ and you cannot believe in your heart that there 
is.’ He was now, evidently, fain to endeavor to escape.” 
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His Journal abounds in incidents of great interest. There 
is one, showing what a single Church family can accomplish, 
simply by living a life of Faith in the Gospel which they profess; 
a life of consistent adherence to the principles and ways of the 
Church, which ought to be sent in the form of a Tract all over 
the Church. 

After a service of more than three years at Ontonagon, Mr. 
Kelly accepted an invitation from St. James’ Parish, Dexter, 
Michigan, which had once before been urged upon him. This 
had for two years been his field of labor while a Methodist 
Minister, and he at once found himself amongst warm friends 
and admirers; but the Parish was sadly in debt for their 
Church, and much depressed. Here he remained for five years, 
and until the close of his life ; often meeting with such dis- 
couragements as one must encounter in a new field, surrounded 
by all sorts of untoward influences, but still toiling on, in faith, 
and love, and patience ; and his labors were at last crowned 
with success. He lived to see the Parish firmly established, 
and his people growing in the unity, and faith, and peace of 
the Gospel. Mr. Kelly died at Dexter, Aug. 13, 1863. The 
spontaneous expressions of public sentiment at the time of his 
death, showed how strong a hold he had upon the respect and 
affection of the community. 

We might fill page after page with illustrations of his singu- 
lar purity of motive, his simplicity of aim and purpose, his 
self-sacrifice, his strict conscientiousness, and his unswerving 
fidelity to what he believed to be duty. He was a man of warm 
domestic attachments, and his duties to his wife and children, 
even amid the severe trials and hardships of Missionary life, 
was a beautiful feature in his character. He was eminently a 
man of Prayer. He believed in God and he believed also in 

Christ. In his discouragements and difficulties, he sought di- 
vine guidance and strength, and obtained them. Some of 
these Providential answers to prayer were remarkable, and 
such as ought to silence the Atheistic babblings on this point 
of such men as Kingsley and the ‘‘ Muscular Christianity 
School.” 

In natural endowments, Mr. Kelly’s mind was of a high 
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order. He was fully alive to the Beautiful in Nature and Art. 
Passage after passage in his Journal we have marked, in which 
he seems to have fairly revelled in the magnificent Lake and 
River scenery of the West, as it first met his eye; and on a 
visit of business to New York, there is a certain view of the 
City, its Bay, and Harbor, and environs, one of the finest in the 
world, which arrested his attention, and which he describes 
with the enthusiasm of a true Poet. His instincts and feel- 
ings were generous and noble, exhibiting a nature of the finest 
mould. Asa scholar, his love of knowledge and his studious 
habits had made him, notwithstanding his early disadvantages, 
a man of varied and solid attainments. Upon his conversion 
to the Church, a new field was opened to him, and he was rap- 
idly becoming a well read Churchman. As a preacher, he was 
regarded by the Methodists as one of their ablest men, and 
especially as ‘“‘ mighty in the Scriptures.” 

There is one feature in Mr, Kelly’s character especially 
noticeable. We mean, the influence upon him of the Church 
System. His Auto-biography and his Journal are throughout 
full of religious sentiment, for he was eminently a religious 
man. What we refer to is, the marked change in his Journal 
between the time when he landed as a Methodist preacher on 
our shores in 1845, and at a later period, when he had become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Church. While there 
is nothing less of the religious element as the effect of the 
Church upon him, yet there is a subdued and chastened tem- 
per, a softening and refining of the heart, a depth of tone, in 
his later writings, as of one whose whole spiritual] nature had 
been elevated and purified. The change itself, in his character, 
and the producing causes, are too obvious to admit of doubt. 
We may learn in such a fact, what richness of spiritual cul- 
ture there is in the Church, if her children will subject them- 
selves to her training. Mr. Kelly came into the Church, not, 
like too many of our modern converts, with all their Puritani- 
cal self-conceit and self-will still clinging to them, but with 
an ingenuousness and docility which made his plastic nature 
susceptible to her influences. He was a rapid learner, and the 
transformation in him was as marked as it was beautiful. 
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We cannot more appropriately close this imperfect tribute 
to his memory, than by quoting the beautiful lines of Keble, 
which he himself had inscribed as a motto on the first page of 
his latest Journal. 


“ Lorp, in thy field I work all day, 
I read, I teach, I warn, I pray; 
And yet these wilful, wandering sheep 
Within Thy Fold I cannot keep.” 
* * * * * * * * 
“ Back then, complainer; loathe thy life no more, 
Nor deem thyself upon a desert shore, 
Because the rocks the nearer prospect close.” 
* * * * % * * * 
“Go; to the world return; nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days. 
The work be thine, the fruit thy childrens’ part ; 
Choose to believe, not see; sight tempts the heart 
From sober walking in true Gospel ways.” 


VOL, XVI. 
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Art. IV—CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOODS. 


Tue foundation of all society, of all companionship, of all 
true brotherhood, must be sought in Gop. He hath not re- 
vealed Himself to man as One enthroned in solitary grandeur, 
self-satisfied in the solitude of His own eternal being ; nor yet 
as one subjected to a changeless law of absolute necessity ; nor 
even as existing in an abstract unity of person, as of nature, 
solitary in an eternal loneliness ; but rather as the One in 
Whom inhere eternally, the highest of all relationships, the 
purest of all companionships, the tenderest of all sympathies, 
and the holiest of all love. He hath taught us to believe in 
Him as Three, yet One. He hath revealed Himself as an 
Eternal Father, and a co-equal Son, and an Eternal Spirit. 
We must believe that from Eternity, the Blessed Three in One 
have thus existed ; that Gop hath had eternally within Him- 
self the Infinite Object of His love, *‘‘ the Only-Begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father ;” and that the co-eter- 
nal Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the Son, hath with 
them so existed, that they from all eternity were One—One in 
substance, One in goodness, One in wisdom, One in might, 
One in holiness, One in perfection, One in an everlasting com- 
panionship, One in an eternal sympathy, One in an everlasting 
love. The mystery of the Holy Trinity reveals to us the per- 
fect, abstract form of that Divine Society, which is the root 
and basis of all human relationships ; for all that we can know 
on earth of holy ties which bind together man and man, is but 
the earthly shadow of the Divine reality which exists eternally, 
absolutely, perfectly, in Gop the Father, Gop the Son, and 
Gop the Holy Ghost. 

Accordingly, when the Eternal Son espoused our nature, and 
took upon Himself our Manhood, that thus the foundation of 
anew creation might be laid, and that “they twain,” the 
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Gophead and the Manhood might be One, it needs must follow 
that a new principle of life and unity would be introduced on 
earth ; that the Divine Law which held together the Eternal 
Three, should thenceforth bind into a holy fellowship, those 
who were members of the Incarnate Son ; that the same bond 
of love which had eternally pervaded Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, should, through the merits of the Son, be given to His 
members, and that thus a new Society, a perfect brotherhood, a 
complete companionship, should be established, in which the 
love, the unity, the sympathy which had eternally existed in the 
Triune Gop should, according to their measure and degree, be 
known and realized by those who were the subjects of this new 
creation in Christ Jesus. 

And thus our Lord, before His passion, prayed *“ that they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in Us.” “Tin them, and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

If, then, this idea could be realized ; if this divine Society 
which the Saviour founded, and for which He prayed in these 
most touching words, were now existing in His Spirit and His 
power, unchilled by selfishness, unpolluted by contact with the 
world, undivided by heresies and schisms ; if the Church were 
now on earth, in all the freshness and the beauty of her Pen- 
tecostal birth, then we would see a perfect picture of Society, 
a complete and undivided brotherhood, a pure and holy com- 
panionship, such as would present an image, earthly it is true, 
yet in its measure perfect, of that divine society which exists 
in Heaven. What can be more wonderful than that descrip- 
tion of the Pentecostal Church :—“ Allf that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and imparted thefn to all men, as every man 
had need. And they, continuing daily with one accord in the 
Temple, and breaking bread from house to house,” (or more 
exactly, celebrating their holy Eucharist} in their own private 
Oratory,) “did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising Gop and having favor with all the people.” 





* St. John, xvii. 21—23. + Acts ii. 44—47. t Wordsworth in loc. 
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And what wonder was it that with such zeal and fervor, such 
unity and love, this divine society, this holy brotherhood, should 
become a praise and glory in the holy city, and that the Lord 
should add daily to it those who were longing for salvation ? 

Moreover, we know that this holy principle of love, drawn 
from the very nature and being of the Lord Himself, was re- 
cognized by Christians in the Apostolic age, as the only basis 
of true brotherhood and union between themselves. Thus, to 
quote no other passages, St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, presents it as the object for which they had been called 
into membership with Christ, and exhorts them to ‘‘ walk wor- 
thy of this vocation whereunto they had been called,* with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” And as the groundwork of this holy 
unity, he says, ‘there is One Body, and One Spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling; One Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one Gop and Father of all, Who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.” And then resulting 
from this oneness were those gifts and ministries, which were 
‘the joints and bands” whereby each member of the mystical 
Body might be held in communion with the Head, receiving 
life and grace and nourishment, ‘‘ knit together, and increasing 
with the increase of Gop,” until we all come, in the unity of 
the Faith, and ‘of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” It would be easy, too, to shew that herein only can 
we find the true solution of so many problems which perplex 
the deeply thoughtful and earnest minded men of the present, 
as they have of every generation. 

We may dogmatize and reason as we choose ; we may strive 
to close our eyes to the great truth which meets us everywhere, 
in every rank, and business, and condition of society, yet there 
it is. There is an instinctive yearning of the heart and mind of 
man for some companionship ; there is a human cry for sym- 
pathy, and brotherhood, and love ; there is a reaching forth 





* Ephesians iv. in connection with Col. ii. 19. 
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from man to man, for that which man alone can give, and 
which the Divine Man, Jesus Christ, will give. There is this 
cry, intensely human, from the depths of our humanity, for 
human sympathy, and human brotherhood, and human love ; 
and until the Church shall set herself to meet this want, and 
shew herself as did the Lord, her Head, the Comforter, the 
Sympathizer, the Blesser of mankind, she must fail to win the 
sorrowing sons of men to own her as His Bride. If it be true 
that she is set on earth to act for Christ, to be His representa- 
tive, to illustrate His character, and to carry on His works, 
then must she be as He was, the healer of the broken-hearted, 
the strengthener of the weary, the comforter of the heavy- 
laden, the sympathizer with the sorrowful. It must be her 
office as was His, to go forth among the wrecks and ruins of a 
sorrow-stricken, sin-sick world, on messages of mercy and of 
love. As when the disciples of St. John, the Baptist, came to 
Him, asking for the signs of His Messiahship, He pointed to 
the works of mercy He had wrought, and sent them to their 
Master, with the message, *‘‘Go and shew John those things 
which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” So must she be able to appeal to just such works, in 
token of her mission, 

The two-fold marks by which the Church must commend 
herself to be the Bride of Christ, and prove to all men that 
she is sent to be their teacher, comforter, and guide, to lead 
them to the Lord; the marks and tokens of her mission must 
be always there, viz., the love her children have for one another, 
and the zeal and fervor of that love to win men to the knowl- 
edge and the love of Christ. +‘‘ By this,” our Lord hath said, 
“shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another ;” and again, “ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.” We 
may boast as we choose of our Apostolical descent, our valid 
Ministry, our glorious Services, our undoubted Sacraments. 





* St. Matt. xi. 4, 5. + St. John xiii. 35; xv. 8. 
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We may heap up proof on proof, and argument on argument, 
from history and Scripture, to force conviction on the world, 
that the Church is indeed divinely ordered as the Witness 
and the Minister of Christ among mankind ; but of one thing 
we may be sure, that she will win allegiance only where she does 
the works of Christ. She may glory in His name, and trace 
her lineage to the Mount of Olives, and adorn herself with all 
the glories of the past, and chant her Hymns, and Creeds, and 
holy songs, and enrich and beautify herself with all that art 
and learning can contribute to her store, but she will prove 
herself His minister only when she does His works. ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love one another,” ‘‘ See how they strive to 
comfort and relieve the sorrowful,” ‘‘See how they make the 
wilderness and solitary places of humanity to be glad for them ; 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose ;”—these were 
the mighty arguments which brought the sorrowing nations of 
the ancient world such willing captives to her feet ; and these 
must be the weapons she must always wield, if she would con- 
vert the world. 

Now it is a question of the first importance, how can these 
principles be best illustrated, and made most effective, most 
directly and practically applicable at the present day? It is 
our firm conviction, that if the Church is ever to prove herself 
to others, what we her children believe she is, that if she is 
ever to succeed in the regeneration, sanctification, and eleva- 
tion of mankind, it is not to be so much by the preaching of 
the Clergy, as by the united, systematic action of her children, 
both of the Clergy and the Laity. It is to be by associated 
Religious effort, through combinations, such as brotherhoods, 
and sisterhoods, and Religious Orders both of men and women. 
There must be combination and association. Men must be 
drawn nearer to each other. They must learn to realize that 
in union there is strength. They must be taught to know, and 
love, and understand each other. They must unite to strength- 
en one another’s hands, and warm each other’s hearts ; and by 
well-directed and united action, and united prayer, to learn 
their real power. 

And it must be in the Church ; for all these combinations 
and associations are but her instruments. She is the divinely 
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appointed messenger to man. To her has been entrusted by 
her Head “‘the adoption, and the glory, and the Covenants ;” 
the Law, the Gospel, and the Oracles of God ; the blessings, 
and the Sacraments, and promises. All these have been com- 
mitted to her care, and no Society can venture to intrude upon 
her office without the guilt of sacrilege. But she must use her 
own instruments. She must call the children to her side, and 
entrust to each his “ gift ;” that he may minister the same as 
a *“* good steward of the manifold grace of Gop.” And ag 
the secret of success lies always in united, active, systematic 
efforts, so will she work most wisely and most surely, through 
combinations and organizations which embrace all classes and 
all orders, Clerical and Lay, male and female, high and low, 
rich and poor ; giving to each his appointed place, recognizing 
in each his specific gift, placing each one in the position best 
fitted for its exercise, and thus engaging in the highest and 
noblest of all enterprizes, the time, the talents, the means, and 
influence of all her members. Such Societies are in no danger, 
if this principle be well observed, of becoming substitutes for 
the Church. Where once this law of order is recognized and 
observed, there can be no imperia in imperio. They are the 
aids, not the antagonists ; the auxiliaries, not the substitutes, 
for the Church. And as we love to think of her as the Bride 
of Christ, so may we think of them as ‘‘ the Virgins that be 
her fellows ;” the hand-maidens that stand round about her to 
carry out her will. 

It is remarkable how early in the Church’s history the neces- 
sity of such subordinate instrumentalities forced itself upon 
her. Indeed, the appointment of the Apostles may be looked 
upon as the example which our Lord has given to illustrate 
these principles. They were an organized association set apart by 
Him for a specific work. They were endued with a collegiate 
and corporate character, as a divinely ordered Society, armed 
with peculiar powers, charged with peculiar trusts, invested 
with the power of self-perpetuation, and sent out into the 
world to fulfill their Master’s work. And this divine Society 
still exists, and shall exist, until He comes again, as a standing 
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witness that organized associations are the most effective agen- 
cies for heavenly, as for earthly enterprises. Even before the 
Apostles left Jerusalem, the necessity for some expansion of 
this associated work became imperative. With the increase of 
converts, and the abundance of alms to be distributed among 
the poor, the Apostles found it necessary to call into being an 
Order of men to take charge of this department, and relieve 
them of their labor. **‘It was not reason that they should leave 
the word of Gop and serve tables ;” wherefore they called the 
faithful to select among themselves Seven men of honest re- 
port, whom they might appoint over this business. They did 
so; and as Moses, acting on the same principle centuries be- 
forehand, had divided and sub-divided his responsibilities 
among +“ the rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, and 
tulers of fifties, and rulers of tens,” so did the Apostles dele- 
gate this trust to the order of Deacons. And we read, imme- 
diately, as if it were the result of this arrangement, that “ the 
Word of Gop increased, and the number of the disciples mul- 
tiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the Faith.” 

Still confining ourselves to the New Testament, we find evi- 
dent traces of the principle on which the Apostles acted, to 
engage the members of the Church in work for which they were 
especially qualified. Thus fAquilla and Priscilla are men- 
tioned by St. Paul no less than thrice, and in such a way as to 
lead us to believe that while they continued in their occupation 
as tent-makers, they were among his most efficient ‘helpers 
in Christ Jesus.”  ||‘‘ He finds at Ephesus a certain Jew named 
Apollos, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures ;” he is 
taken and taught more fully in the way of Gop, and set to 
work in his appointed sphere as a teacher of the Word ; and 
at once we read “that he helped them .much which had be- 
lieved through grace.” § St. Luke, a physician of the body, 
is chosen as a physician of the soul. {J Zenas, the lawyer, is 
associated with Apollos, and sent forth on Churck!y work. 





* Acts vi. 1-7. + Ex. xviii. 23-26. 
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The Evangelist, * Philip, “had seven daughters who had the 
gift of prophecy.” + Phebe was a Deaconess of the Church at 
Cenchrea. Urbane, Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis, and many 
others, are mentioned by St. Paul by name, as fellow-workers 
in tne Church. So that from these glimpses which we get, 
from time to time, we see that in the Apostolic age the Church 
found work for every one. It was a living, acting, energetic 
Body, in which each one had his place and duty. And while 
the higher gifts of Governments, and Ordinations, and special 
ministrations, were confined to the Apostles, they took of the 
Spirit which was upon them, and put it upon those beneath 
them, that they might bear the burden of the people with 
them. They divided duties and responsibilities. They set the 
Laity to work. They employed both men and women. Some, 
it would seem, they organized as co-workers with each other ; 
or, as we would say, in Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. Some 
they engaged in connection with their family. duties ; some in 
their professional capacity ; some to minister to strangers ; 
some to attend upon the sick ; some to relieve the afflicted ; 
some to carry alms to suffering Churches ; some to teach ; 
some to preach. Whatever it might be for which he was best 
qualified, that was the work assigned to him, until the Church, 
in the first freshness of her new-born life, was like a swarming 
hive, busy with a ceaseless energy ; active, stirring, energetic, 
organized ; each member moved by a common spirit, directed 
by a common will, warmed with a common love, and moving 
like a mighty army to do battle for its Lord. 

Nor was this changed when the Apostles had daquetel to 
their rest. With the transmission of their office to their suc- 
cessors, there was a transmission of the same powers of order- 
ing, governing, and directing in the Church. With the exten- 
sion of its borders into new countries, and the gathering within 
her fold of different nations, there would be, necessarily, an 
adaptation of her principles to the new conditions of society ; 
but the principles were never changed. During the age of 
persecution, the Church was compacted by the external pres- 





*Acts xxi. 9. + Rom. xvi. 1. 
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sure of the Heathen world; while it was quickened to an inten- 
ser life by the burden of the Cross she bore for Christ. No 
noble cause has ever triumphed but by suffering. It must be 
born in blood, and baptized in tears, and made to tread the 
foot-prints of the Crucified. So was it with the Church. She 
bore the Cross, as did her Master; and like Him she triumphed, 
even when she seemed to die. And there it was, in those dark 
days of trial, that we find the purest and most powerful work- 
ings of her inner life. While her Bishops were proscribed and 
martyred; while her Priests and Deacons ministered by stealth 
‘<in deserts and mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth;” 
while the faithful met in catacombs for worship, and the sand 
of the arena was drunk with the blood of Martyrs, then was 
it that these principles were most active and effective. 

Indeed, the Bishops and the leading Clergy were marked 
men. They were the ones on whom the fangs of persecution 
first were fastened ; and while they pined in prison or were 
given to the lions, the Church’s work went forward without 
disturbance, through the agencies which she had called to life. 
Even so early as the time of Septimus Severus, (A. D. 193- 
211,) we find traces of a Brotherhood within the Church. 
There were organizations among men and women ; their mem- 
bers penetrated every rank and order of society, from ‘ Ca- 
sar’s household,” to the honest slave. There were Deacons 
and Deaconesses ; Virgins and Widows ; some to assist at fe- 
male baptisms ; some to act as female Catechists ; some to 
visit the sick and the distressed ; some to mini. ter to the Con- 
fessors and Martyrs in prison. There *were Acolythists, to 
assist in the divine Liturgy of the Church. There were Fos- 
sarii, to provide Christian burial for the dead. There were 
Catechists to instruct the young ; and many other officers and 
orders which the Church created to carry on her work, both 
for the bodies and the souls of men. 

The Church in those days was not too dignified to move 
upon the lowly ground of our humanity. She was not too 
proud to take the lowliest hand and give it work ; to warm the 





* See Brigham’s Eccl. Ant., Book III., for an account of the “ Inferior orders in 
the Primitive Church.” 
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humblest heart, and find an outlet for its sympathy. She did 
not die of her respectability, as some now think her to be in 
danger. No! She knew she had a mission to the sons of 
men. And that mission was, nut only to declare the glad ti- 
dings of salvation through Christ Jesus, but to make each 
Christian a Christ-bearer, a true Christopher ; and to send 
him forth to teach others as he was taught, to bless others as 
he was blessed, to rouse in others’ hearts the holy flame which 
had been kindled in his own. 

No one can read with any care the Church’s history in those 
dark days of persecution, without the firm conviction that she 
was all alive. She quivered and she trembled in her every fibre 
with the lifeof Gop. Shut in from the world, surrounded and 
compacted by the fires of persecution, quickened by the love 
of Christ, filled with the Holy Ghost, conscious that even in 
her sufferings she was growing more and more like Him Whom 
she adored, knowing that the Cross was pressed upon her heart 
only that the Crown might shine with greater glory on her 
brow, she seemed to give expression, in its intensest form, to 
the divine idea of the life of Gop in human society. All that 
we can imagine here on earth of unity, of sympathy, of broth- 
erhood, of love, of active energy for good, of peace with Gop 
and man,—in one word, of Heaven upon earth, of a divine 
Society among men, was known and realized in those ages, 
dark, as men would say, with sorrow, but radiant to the faith- 
ful, with the brightest glories earth can ever know, of Heaven. 
Those were the ages when the living Church, the living Body 
of the Lord was living among men. And the great laws which 
prompted and controlled her life, were those of love, and sys- 
tematic enterprise, in due submission to high Churchly order. 

Coming still farther downward, in the course of history, we 
reach the period when the Church, emerging from the fiery 
rage of persecution, was to be tempted ina far more fatal 
form. She had met the world, and triumphed when it frowned; 
she had now to meet it, and be tempted by its smiles. And 
it should be carefully observed, that when the Church was 
mingled with the world, and when, in consequence, her spirit 
was debased ; when worldliness crept in upon her, and she 
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became secularized ; the refuge of her earnest, faithful souls, 
was found in Brotherhoods, This opens the whole subject of 
Monastic life. For it should be remembered that Monasteries 
were the home of religious Brotherhoods. And if we want an 
argument to confirm us in the conviction that religious Broth- 
erhoods are among the most powerful instruments for good, we 
can find none stronger than may be drawn from their experi- 
ence. ‘True, when they were withdrawn from Episcopal super- 
vision, and thus departed from the fundamental principle of 
Churchly Order, and when they yielded to the seducing snares 
of wealth, and power, and luxury, they became corrupt,—though 
even their corruption has been overdrawn,—yet, in their pure 
and palmy days, ere the first fervor of their love had worn 
away, they were the brightest, and the holiest, and the hap- 
piest places of the Church. They were the centres of Civili- 
zation in the midst of Barbarism. They were the homes of 
learning in the midst of ignorance. They were the refuges of 
the oppressed in the midst of violence. They were the centres 
of religion where all around was Heathenism. They furnished 
labor for the strong, and shelter for the weak ; food for the 
hungry, and clothing for the naked ; rest for the traveller, 
comfort to the poor, instruction for the young, a home for the 
aged, care for the dying, and burial for the faithful dead. They 
stood between the high and low, the rich and poor, the weak 
and strong, the noble and the peasant ; and grasping each with 
the mighty hand of associated labor and of Christian charity, 
they solved the problem which still remains a mystery to mod- 
ern economists, of reconciling capital with labor, and binding 
into a sympathetic whole, the divergent classes of society. 
There, almost only, in the fearful centuries of violence which fol- 
lowed on the breaking up of the Roman Empire, could be found 
refinement, civilization, Christianity, the peace and quiet, and 
repose, which loving, yearning souls were longing to enjoy with 
Gop. Few things so sadden the thoughtful Christian in our 
Mother-land, as the melancholy ruins of those noble structures 
which fell before the rapacious Henry and his avaricious no- 
bles ; and when, perhaps beside them, he sees the public Poor- 
house, supported by the “rate,” and knows how coldly, stint- 
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edly, unfeelingly, and irreligiously, the poor are “ taken in and 
done for” there, and then compares this modern charity with 
those grand ministers of mercy, he cannot, if he be a man, 
suppress a tear. But we must not linger on this theme. It 
should be observed, however, that here the principle of Broth- 
erhoods was the great foundation of Monastic life; and we 
hazard nothing in asserting, that not only were they full of 
blessings in their day, but that even we, in many ways which 
few now dream of, are indebted to their influence. 

It would be unjust to leave this sketch without some refer- 
ence to another institution, based on the same principle of 
Brotherhood, which flourished on the Continent and in our 
Mother Country. We mean the * Guilds, or Corporations, 
which were so numerous and powerful in the 13th and follow- 
ing centuries. These all proceeded on the principle of combi- 
nation, union, association, Brotherhood. They were Societies 
having a corporate life. Their origin goes back before the 
Norman Conquest ; but of that early period of their history 
we know but little. They were, originally, voluntary fellow- 
ships or brotherhoods, combined for purposes of trade, or pleas- 
ure, or religion. They held their Charters from the King or 
City, under which they had the regulation of its trade. Most 
frequently, even when the combination was not purely of a re- 
ligious character, they took the form of religioust bodies, and 
were placed under the protection and invocation of some Saint. 
These Brotherhoods took charge of all the interests of their re- 
spective trades. They formed a body corporate, with rights, 
and property, and livery. They relieved the poor and needy of 
their members. They took charge of widows and orphans. 
They made provision for the Christian burial of their dead. 





* In the 23d year of Henry VIII., no less than sixty of these Companies had 
place at the Mayor's feast in Guild house.—‘ Store’s Survey of London.” 

A brief account of these Guilds will be found, likewise, in “ Weale’s Survey of 
London,” from which we gather that in 1851 there were reckoned no less than 
eighty-nine Companies on the Corporation List, some of which are extinct. Their 
original purpose has almost entirely disappeared. 

+ The style of the Draper’s Guild is, ‘‘ The Master and Warden and Brethren and 
Sisters of the Guild or Brotherhood of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, of the Mys- 
tery of Drapers of the City of London.” 
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They were, in fact, a wonderful system of Christian Brother- 
hood, which, while they were banded together for secular pur- 
poses, yet gave due prominence to the religious element. They 
were Societies which combined, in a wonderful degree, the in- 
terests of their trades, the relief of their poor, the social inter- 
course with their members, the care of their orphaned children, 
and the whole array of works of mercy ; and this so blended 
with, and hallowed by the spirit of our holy Faith, as to make 
one mourn that we must see, as we now see everywhere, Com- 
merce divorced from Christianity—Trade divided from Reli- 
gion—Charity consigned to hirelings—Education to the world; 
and the whole social fabric, in its business and its pleasures, 
torn from the blessing of the Church. Surely, with all our 
boastings of superior enlightenment, we have yet to learn the 
secret they possessed of banding men together for the lawful 
occupations of the world, and yet imparting to their business 
and their pleasure, a religious character. 

This whole subject is far too wide and too important to re- 
ceive only this passing notice. Let it suffice to call attention 
to it ; and to leave on record the conviction that it is by some 
adaptation of these principles that the Church must work, if 
she would make herself felt, as a living power, to reconstruct 
society, and to restore order among the broken elements of the 
world. Shame is it that the Church, divinely ordered, filled 
with the life and love of Gop, commissioned by “the Man 
Christ Jesus,” to go forth among men, to bless them ;—shame 
is it that she should see society escaping from her control ; Ed- 
ucation wrested from her grasp ; Commerce emancipated from 
her influence ; Charity denied her blessing ; amusements flee- 
ing from her presence ; and the whole social fabric, with its 
teeming life and varied interests, divorced from her guiding, 
purifying, and ennobling power. Shame is it the Harlot World 
should thus usurp the office of the Bride of Christ, and she 
stand idly by, silent, unmoved and tearless. 

We need not be detained by speaking, at any length, of the 
feeble efforts in this direction in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The history of the Religious Associations during that period 
is remarkable, as showing the working of a deeply religious 
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life, in an age of flagrant immorality and sin. But they were 
but weak attempts to revive the secret of associated Christian 
life; and must be regarded rather as witnesses to a want which 
they were unable to meet, and as pioneers in a good work which 
Gop, in His own time, would revive among His people. Still, 
their influence was powerful in their day. They were largely 
instrumental in the establishment of the two great Church 
Societies, that for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
that for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Dr. 
Bray’s scheme for founding Colonial Libraries, was aided by 
their liberality. The Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy 
was established during their prevalence. The Tenths and 
First-fuits were restored, in the form of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and fifty new Churches were built in London alone. In fact, 
all the great institutions which preserved the Church’s life and 
activity to our own times, owe their origin to this period, and, 
in some degree, to the quiet, noiseless influence of these Broth- 
erhoods. But they have passed away. Few even know of 
their existence. And we should recur to them, not only to be 
thankful for their influence for good ; but also to ascertain the 
causes why, with such marked success in their own day, they 
should have perished so entirely, that, warned by their experi- 
ence, we may be guided in determining our plans in the estab- 
lishment and regulation of such institutions among ourselves. 

It does not seem too much to say, that the time has come 
for members of the Church to think and act upon this subject. 
It is the remark of one of the profoundest writers of the day, 
that ‘‘the principle of Association, in religious matters espe- 
cially, is one of the universal and significant characteristics of 
the age.” It isso in the Old World, and it is fast becoming 
so with us. The necessity of Sisterhoods is no longer an open 
question. That battle has been fought and won. And now, 
in England, there is no more striking indication of a quickened 
Christian life, than the success which has attended these Or- 
ders of Religious Women. Of course, they have encountered 
obloquy and reproach ; for when will Satan suffer any good 
thing to spring up, without attempting to destroy it. Nor is 
it to be denied that in some things, the mis-directed zeal of 
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earlier efforts has been regulated by a longer and more practical 
experience. But we may now appeal to the working of these 
English Sisterhoods, as a triumphant answer to the charge, 
that they can only flourish under Roman guidance ; and we 
may point, with thankful satisfaction, to their patient, quiet, 
steady perseverance in good works, as the most convincing il- 
lustration of their thorough practical efficiency. There they 
are, those religious women, pledged to a religious life, bound 
to each other by the bond of Christian love, under the gui- 
dance, and with the blessing of the Church, going in and out, 
as did their Master, “‘ doing good.” They nurse the sick, they 
tend the dying, they instruct the young, they reclaim the fallen, 
they take charge of orphans ; all that comes, properly, under 
the head of ‘Women’s Work,” is now performed, in many 
places in our Mother Church, by these associated Christian 
Sisters. The present writer has seen them in the vilest ‘‘slums” 
of London, women of refinement, position, education, engaged 
in all these ministries of love. “And he has had the frequent 
and repeated testimony of the English Priesthood to the price- 
less value of their labors. Nor is it too much to hope, that 
the blessing which has attended the work of Sisterhoods in 
England, will, in Gop’s good time, be extended to similar en- 
terprises here. 

Now, what we have seen from women, we claim, in their ap- 
propriate sphere, from men. What we have seen from Sister- 
hoods, we demand from Brotherhoods. If women have their 
peculiar sphere of duties, men have theirs, and we demand 
that men should band together, and in associated order, under 
Churchly guidance, to go forth to labor for the welfare of their 
fellow-men. And it is encouraging to know that the spirit is 
at work. Already, in the English Church, there are Guilds, and 
Confraternities, and Churchman’s Unions, and in this country 
there are Unions, Guilds, and Brotherhoods, all showing that 
the want is felt, and that the Church will meet it. Of course 





*The Bishop of Honolulu refers in a letter (Sept. 9, 1863) to the “Colonial 
Church Chronicle,” to the valuable assistance he receives in his interesting mission, 
from “ a young person trained by the East Grinsted Sisters.” This is the Sister- 
hood under the care of the Rev. Dr. Neale. 
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it must be expected that there will be failures, and mis-steps, 
and disappointments ; for these things are not creations, they 
are growths, and growth implies a struggle and a conflict ; but 
we are well convinced that the cause is right and will succeed. 
And we look on all these enterprises as witnesses that the 
Church’s want is felt, and that the hearts and minds and hands 
of Churchmen will not rest until that want is met. And now, 
let us suggest some thoughts, which we believe to be import- 
ant, for the due development of such associations. 

First ;—They must be in and of the Church. Gop has or- 
dained one Society and only one, to do His work on Earth.* 
And there is danger from the vanity of man, the pride of the 
human heart, and the temptation of the Devil, that Societies, 
when they become numerous and powerful, shoald separate 
themselves, array themselves against her, and undertake to do 
her work without her. This was one cause of the corruption 
of the Monasteries. And we all know how Wesleyanism, 
which originated as a Society within the Church, when it be- 
came great in numbers, and strong in influence, like “ Jeshurun, 
waxed fat and kicked,” cut itself off in schism, and is now run- 
ning the downward course which heresy and schism have al- 
waysrun. Therefore, as the starting point of such Societies, 
they must be in and of the Church. The Bishop, as the 
Father of the family, the centre of Unity, must be the acknow- 
ledged head of all Associations in the Church ; otherwise they 
will become Presbyterial or Congregational, both very well 
for human institutions, but not for those which are divine. 

Next ;—as they can seldom enjoy the direct presence and 
influence of the Bishop,—they should be under suitable Clerical 
guidance. For Priests and Deacons are only the Bishop’s 
representatives ; and for the sake of Churchly order, pastoral 
influence, priestly blessing, and the codperation of the laity 
with the clergy, a religious brotherhood should give due prom- 
inence to these religious elements. But while the Clergy are 





* The Family and the State are of course Divinely created Societies; but it is 
to the Church alone that we look for such works of charity and love as are here 
referred to. : 
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thus associated, and have their due position, it should be re- 
membered that the real strength of Brotherhoods lies in the 
laity. So much has been so well and ably said upon the sub- 
ject of lay codéperation, that it is not necessary to enlarge upon 
this point. This only will we say. That when men’s hearts 
are really engaged in any object, they must and will work for 
it. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do,” is the first cry of 
a quickened soul. And itisright. Love shows itself by action; 
and where you see a workingman, you find a living man, and 
where you find a Christian ‘‘ zealous in good works,” you find 
one with the life of Gop within his soul. 

Work, therefore, is the expression of the religious life. It is 
the struggling of the living soul. It is its tribute to the love 
of Gop. If the man be earnest, he must have work; and if the 
Church does not provide it, he will make it for himself, or seek 
it elsewhere, while his faithless Mother pines, and dies, for 
want of just the energy she throws away. Therefore we wel- 
come Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, because they provide the 
outlet for this Christian zeal. They welcome it ; they cherish 
it ; they regulate it ; they guide it ; they find a way in which 
each one, as he has received a gift, so may minister the same 
as a good steward of the manifold grace of Gop. 

In this connection, too, it should be noted, that reference 
should be always had to individual peculiarities and individual 
gifts. Notwo men are just alike. Each has his own pecu- 
liarities of mind and character, his especial predilections, his 
peculiar gifts of grace, or nature, or education. And that will 
be the most successful Brotherhood which can discern these 
gifts, and find employment for them. 

In nothing is the profound wisdom of the Romish Church 
more clearly seen than in her power of analyzing and un- 
derstanding character, of recognizing the strong and weak 
points of her children, and engaging them in works which are 
best fitted to employ them and to bind them most strongly to 
her service. And hence it is that in her system, the learned 
and the ignorant, the artist and mechanic, the rude and the 
refined, the dreamy mystic and the practical every-day worker, 
find a place. She has employment for them all, from the en- 
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thusiastic devotee, whom she engages in the perpetual adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, to the rustic Sister of the poor, 
who goes around the villages of France, to gather bread and 
alms to feed the hungry,*—and in all true Church work this 
principle should be observed. And when our Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods shall have reached the point they ought to 
reach, they will find work for every one, and just such work as 
will be best fitted to unfold his character, and to advance the 
common good. 

Moreover, when our Brotherhoods shall have been more fully 
developed, we venture to believe that they will embrace a 
much wider field of Christian enterprise than they now cover. 
Of course it must be so ; for, as their efficiency is manifested in 
a smaller, it will be invited to a larger sphere of usefulness. 
If they are found faithful in a few things, they will be em- 
ployed as rulers over many things. And looking forward to 
that day of more extended influence, it may not be improper 
to suggest a class of duties which ought, without much delay, 
to be undertaken. That we may not be thought to be Uto- 


pian in our speculations, we will not draw at all upon our own 
ideas, but simply mention that which has been already tried, 
and found to be entirely practicable. Thus the Oxford 
Churchman’s Union, starts with these first principles :— 


I. “ The object of this Union is to promote the close and active co- 
dperation of Clergy and Laity, by any of the following means, or oth- 
ers which may be conducive to the same end:—By meetings for con- 
versation and mutual improvement. By circulating books and infor- 
mation on subjects of interest affecting the work and condition of the 
Church. By holding friendly intercourse with neighbors, with due 
reference to the parochial system, for the purpose of encourag ng 
young men to take a personal interest in religion. By instructing 
the ignorant. By taking steps to provide improved lodgings for arti- 
sans, laborers, or casual travellers. By Lectures, Readings, Singing 
Classes and Musical entertainments. By providing places and means 
of recreation suitable to the seasons of the year. By providing re- 
ee sta for working men, with a view to encourage temperate 

abits.”” 





* Of course, these remarks will be understood as applying to the principles con- 
tended for, not in any way to the distinctive marks of Romanism as a religious 
system. It is well known that her power of judging character has been used as 
well for political aggrandizement as for religious purposes. 
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All this is practical and practicable. And while there is an 
evident deficiency in the devotional element, it is a grand ad- 
vance upon the “ high and dry” theory of Church respectabil- 
ity. Oh for the day when we shall see the Church come 
down from her stiff dignity, and learn to move among man- 
kind, to bless them in their labors and their rest, their study 
and their play, their sorrow and their joy ! 

As another instance of the kin] of work which Brotherhoods 
should undertake, we quote from the statement of the “ Guild 
of St. Alban.” 


“Wherever we have been well established, the following works 
have engaged our attention, and we have actively carried on as many 
as in each case we could. 1.—To establish or assist in night-schools 
for grown-up lads or adults. 2.-—To assist in the Sunday Schools, or 
to form them if not already established. 3.—Parochial visiting under 
the sanction and direction of the Clergy. 4—To provide decent and 
devout interment for the poor. 5.—‘To form Societies and Church 
Clubs among workmen. 6.—'To assist in the Church Choir. 7.—'To 
distribute alms and notices ; and to perform all such other pious and 
charitable works as we may have any opportunity of undertaking un- 
der the guidance of the Clergy.” In this association there is an ex- 


press recognition of the duty of its members “to cultivate personal 
holiness.” 


Now here is nothing which lies in any way beyond the 
range of associated Christian action. It is all practicable, and 
is now in exercise in the English Church. And we ask our 
readers to consider what would be the efficiency of a Church 
which was well stored with such machinery ;—a Church with 
Brotherhoods, charged with these works of mercy,—to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to harbor the stranger, to supply 
the needy, to visit the sick, to minister to prisoners, to bury 
the dead, to instruct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to 
comfort the afflicted, to interest the working men and women 
in a holy life, to engage in the music of the Church, to take 
charge of Night and Sunday Schools, to interest the young 
and save them from destruction, to stoop to the amusements 
of the people, and by a holy influence to sanctify and bless 
them, even in their play. 

Of course it cannot be expected that any single Brotherhood 
will undertake all this ; but when once the principle of 
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Brotherhoods becomes established ; there must needs be adap- 
tation to especial wants and duties, and in due time, and by 
the natural outgrowth of the work, new Orders and new asso- 
ciations will arise to take charge of different spheres of labor, 
All this has been exemplified in the past history of the Church ; 
it is therefore possible. It will meet, as nothing else can meet, 
the emergencies of the Church, in her present struggle with the 
world ; it is therefore necessary. And we believe if she has not 
lost her life and love, it will be done. ° 

We reserve, until the last, that which is perhaps the most 
important element in the efficiency of Christian Brotherhoods, 
viz: the development of the Religious Element. It has been 
already seen, how this predominated in the earlier Church 
associations, never being overlooked, even by those which were 
chiefly of a secular character. And if our Brotherhoods are to 
be Christian Brotherhoods, if they are to be anything higher 
than merely human societies for mutual help and comfort, if 
they are to rise at all above the dignity of “Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciations,” or ‘‘ Life Insurance Companies,” they must be thor- 
oughly imbued with a religious element. All that has been 
thus far said, relates rather to the principles and practical 
working of such organizations ; this to the very main-spring of 
their life. If it be their object to do the works of Christ, to 
go about as He did, doing good, to bear, as He bore, blessings 
to the bodies and the souls of men, then must they be quick- 
ened with the same love, which sent Him forth upon His min- 
istry. They must be filled with the life of God. They must 
be animated by His love. The Divine flame of Charity must 
be kindled in them as a Body, or else that Body will become 
cold and lifeless and corrupt. Therefore we plead for a more 
full development of their religious life. 

Our space will not permit us to work out this thought. This 
only will we venture to suggest,—that Brotherhoods should, 
(we are not now speaking of their individual members, but of 
the Order,) in their united, corporate, organic character, give 
bold expression to their religious principles. Let it be clearly 
understood, that they are Christian not Worldly organizations ; 
and that,'while they go forth gladly on their ministries of mer- 

VOL, XVI. 35 
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cy, they do it for the love of Gop ; and do it, that in and by 
the doing, their own love may be enriched and quickened and 
intensified. Therefore let them make provision for regular 
and frequent Services together, Let them agree on times and 
forms of private prayer, for mutual intercession, and for the 
welfare of the Brotherhood. Let them have appointed seasons 
for the joint reception of the Holy Eucharist, with special 
preparation, and distinct intention for the well-being of the 
Order. Let them rigidly observe the Church’s system of Fes- 
tivals and Fasts, and, as far as may be possible, of Daily Prayer. 
Let them set up the standard of holiness of life, and boldly use 
all the means which the experience of holy men has pointed 
out as useful to promote it. These are the outlines of a reli- 
ous discipline, which might be easily arranged to meet the 
wants of different Brotherhoods ; and if clearly understood, 
and faithfully persisted in, would stamp them as Religious 
Brotherhoods, and make them powerful instruments, not only 
for the works of charity, but for strengthening the spiritual 
life of their individual members. It was this which gave their 
energy and power to the Religious Orders in the Early Church. 
It is this which is the secret of the wonderful efficiency of 
those now active in the Church of Rome. It was this which 
gave, in Wesley’s palmy days, the charm to his Society. And 
it is this which we must have, if we would realize in any just 
degree, the true idea of such Associations. Who can tell the 
power which they would wield, if they were filled with the 
Christian spirit of earlier days ! 

Let us picture to ourselves the life and energy with which 
the Church would wage her warfare with the world, if she would 
work with Orders and Associations, male and female, penetra- 
ting every rank and order of society ; all marshalled in her ser- 
vice ; all owning her Godly discipline ; each charged with spe- 
cific duties ; all animated with a common spirit ; all kindled 
with a holy love ; all aiming to make the life of Christ a reality 
among men. Is it too much to hope for? Is it too much to 
work and pray for? We believe that, in Gop’s good time, it 
will be realized. And we commend these principles as just the 
principles we must act upon to carry out this work, and make 
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it Churchly, holy and divine. Let us beware lest we degrade 
a noble enterprise. Let us beware lest we sink down content- 
edly in ministering only to each others’ needs. Let us beware 
lest we baptize a selfish Institution with the name of Christ. 
Let us beware lest we be satisfied with temporal blessings, such 
as Relief Associations, and Mutual Insurance Companies will 
give us in the world, Let us rise to some appreciation of the 
grandeur and the dignity and power of Associated Christian 
effort, with Christian sympathy, and Christian life, and Christ- 
ian love. Let us set up the high ideal which other Brother- 
hoods, in other ages, and in other lands, have realized ; and 
rest not, until we stand, where they have stood, among the 
mightiest agencies for blessing and for saving men, 
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Art. V—NEW YORK CITY A FIELD FOR CHURCH WORK. 


(1.) Letters and Report on the Home Missionary Work of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by Members of the Lay Com- 
mittee of the General Convention, with an Introductory 
Letter, by the Rt. Rev. Wm. Bacon Srevens, D. D., As- 
sistant Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 1863. 


(2.) The Church’s Mission to Working Men ; or the Power of 
Christian Fellowship and Sympathy. A Report to the 
Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, October, 1863, made by a Committee com- 
posed of the Rt. Rev. Horatio Porter, D. D., the Rev. 
Joun Henry Hopzart, D. D., Rev. Henry E. Monrcomery, 
D. D., and others, 


(3.) “The Undeveloped Powers of the Church.” A Primary 
Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia, May 25th, 1864, by the Rt. Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, 
D. D., Assistant Bishop of that Diocese. 


(4.) “ Woman’s Mission in the Christian Church.” A Report 
made to the Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
May, 1864, by a Committee composed of Clergymen and 
Laymen, with letters, by the Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, the Rev. D.S. Miter, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Frankford, and by Successful Female Workers. 


In our last Number we presented an array of facts respecting 
the social and religious condition of the working people and of 
the poor in the City of New York. These facts demand the 
earnest attention of all thoughtful persons; and especially do 
they claim the devout consideration of the Ministers and mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. As we believe that 
Church to be God’s appointed instrument for saving men and 
regenerating a corrupted humanity, the existence of such a 
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seething mass of sin and misery at our very doors, calls upon 
us, as citizens of New York, and especially as baptized mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, to put our hands at once to the work. 
This Christian duty is very plain ; and the necessity for prompt 
action is too apparent,—for the police and military force failed 
to preserve order in the City, and owing to the increase of po- 
litical and social corruption, they may fail to prevent frightful 
eruptions of turbulence and crime. They can never reach the 
source of this evil, or infuse hopefulness and power into one 
fallen being ; therefore their agency is valueless in raising to 
the light of a better and higher life multitudes who are now 
living in ignorance and sensuality. 

Christians and philanthropists have done much to check the 
progress of this alarming disease. We thank God for it, and 
we are encouraged to believe that when the simple Gospel Sys- 
tem is faithfully worked, and the Clergy and Laity throw their 
full powers into this missionary work that is brought to their 
very doors, grand results will be achieved. 

To convert this careless and reckless mass of men, we need 
ourselves to be converted from errors in principle or practice ; 
to be turned from a blind or bigoted attachment to one or two 
exclusive methods of saving souls, and to be drawn by Christ- 
ian sympathy towards our poor and erring brethren. A prac- 
tical divorce exists between the adults of the working class and 
the Church ; and it is our duty to examine closely all the al- 
leged errors in principles and practice that may have, in any 
wise, tended to produce this lamentable state of things. Not 
only so, but if we can ascertain any want of adaptation in the 
Services or the public teaching of the Church, to meet the re- 
quirements of this large class, we are bound to atone for this 
error by making still greater concessions and efforts to win 
them back, than would have sufficed to restrain them before 
this estrangement occurred. 

In vain, has the Church sought out the infants of ungodly 
parents and brought them to Baptism, when their sponsors 
were allowed to train them in irreligion and vicious practices. 
Almost in vain, have we gathered thousands of children into 
our Sunday and Parish Schools, without adapting the Services 
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and the public instruction of the Church to their requirements, 
and without giving them the needful oversight, or carrying 
Christianity to their homes. A foundation for good has no 
doubt been laid, but the superstructure is rarely reared up ; 
for few of them, and especially of the lads, are grafted savingly 
into Christ’s Church. 

As it is not possible to maintain morality without the Fam- 
ily relation, so it is folly to imagine that Religion can be ex- 
tended to the class under consideration until Christ’s Family 
cordially receives and fosters those who are most exposed to ir- 
religious influences. Home ties cannot be preserved when the 
Family is not congenial to the tastes of children as they ap- 
proach maturity ; and, if we believe that there is naturally a 
still weaker interest in the Christian Household, surely older 
and more cultivated Christians are bound to make the Church 
an increasingly happy home to children, that Her holy influ- 
ences may strengthen, as their temptations become more pow- 
erful. 

Those who have examined the statistics, assure us that Jews 
in our large cities exhibit a much greater freedom from pau- 
perism, from gross vice and from crime, than is exhibited by 
surrounding Christians. This fact is beyond question; and 
the reasons should be investigated, for modern Jews suffer a 
fearful disadvantage in rejecting the claim to Personality made 
by the Holy Ghost and of Divinity by the Messiah ; hence 
they have no Divine Saviour, either living or expected, and no 
Personal Comforter. They have however a true Brotherhood, 
and hence, they are vigilant and faithful in caring for their 
people. The recognition of God as a common Father, if acted 
upon, must work a good that no system of doctrinal truth 
however orthodox can achieve, so long as it remains but a the- 
ory. Christian doctrine without Christian practice and Chris- 
tian fellowship, is the Body without the Spirit. 

The Church, in the City of New York, has the means and the 
appliances by which she can eradicate this growing evil, al- 
though the work at the first may progress slowly, owing to its 
magnitude and the neglected condition of the field. Her Min- 
isters must rouse themselves by prayer and reflection to a juster 
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sense of the vastness of the work, and of the special measures 
to be adopted. The Pulpit must speak more frequently and 
more specifically, calling on all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
to enlist in this work, and thus indefinitely increase the pas- 
toral power of the Ministry. The people must organize Parish 
Associations, that their zeal and efficiency may be thus in- 
creased, and by the instruction of their Pastors and their more 
experienced brethren and sisters, qualify themselves for special 
action. That action must reach with its loving offices, and its 
fervent prayers, every child, and every adult, who is living 
without God ; and must follow them up closely and persever- 
ingly until the Lord gives His blessing. 

The existing troubles in our land have prepared many work- 
ers in the school of affliction, and a very large number, espe- 
cially of younger females, are being trained in the various char- 
itable and patriotic enterprises that now abound. It may be 
too discouraging to operate solely or even mainly upon the de- 
graded, but rather let us first adopt a comprehensive system 
that will reduce the supply of dissolute persons, by Christian- 
izing the class from whose neglect this degradation is caused. 

We propose now to give extracts from the publications re- 
ferred to at the head of this Article. We do so, because they 
embody suggestions approved by the Bishop of this Diocese 
and others in authority, and are moreover the fruit of much 
practical and successful experience. But we desire our readers 
to remember that we are not yet done with the subject. We 
have not taken up this matter of Church Work in New York, 
and in our large cities, lightly or unadvisedly. For years the 
conviction has been deepening within us, that this duty is one 
which the Church cannot continue to neglect, except at the 
peril of all social order, domestic tranquility, our homes, our 
property, and all that we hold dear and sacred. 

“The great problem is,—How, by the use of the Church’s 
system and instruments, to draw men, and especially working- 
men, and those living without Religion, to Christ ? 

“Tt has been felt by most of our Clergy and Laity, that our 
Church had not hitherto succeeded in enlisting the attention 
and interest of the great mass of our countrymen ; while, at the 
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same time, it was felt that, by her method of worship and of 
training for the young, she was preéminently fitted to edity 
them. By some, it was thought that all attempts to do this 
would be abortive, and that she must be content with minis- 
tering to a small fraction of the population. By others, who 
could not forget that when the Saviour sent His Church into 
the world, it was to preach glad tidings to “ every creature,” 
various expedients have been proposed. On the one hand, it 
has been proposed to drop, in good part, our liturgical worship 
and all distinctive teaching, when dealing with the young or 
the poor, in Missionary Work. By others, the plan of Free 
Churches, of a richer and more decorated Ritual, of larger alms- 
giving, has been relied on. It cannot be questioned that much 
good has thus been done. In proportion as these measures 
have been united with kindly intercourse and with ministra- 
tions from house to house, they have been the more blessed. 
But of themselves they can effect little, and what they do ac- 
complish is at the expense, on one or the other side, of what 
is distinctive of our Church. 

“We have erected, in our larger towns, many Mission 
Churches; but a difficulty in their way has been, that they 
were associated too exclusively with the poor, in the minds of 
the independent and self-supporting ; and have, in some cases, 
fostered a chronic pauperism by giving alms too freely and 
too indiscriminately. And yet another, and in some instances 
still greater hindrance to their success, arises from the unwil- 
lingness of cultivated Christians to leave their old parish, with 
its pleasant associations and ministrations, and incorporate 
themselves permanently with the Mission. Unless they 
identify themselves with it, their services lose half their value 
to the enterprise, which, at its outset, needs earnest and en- 
lightened Lay help at every step and in every part of its 
work.” (Pamphlet Ist, p. 4.) 

“The most devoted ministers in our mission chapels testify, 
that unless intelligent Christians coéperate with them by sys- 
tematic visiting, and also by forming part of the worshipping 
assembly, little permanent benefit results from their arduous 
labor.” (Pamphlet 2d, p. 9.) 
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“ For the voluntary and unpaid labors of Christian men and 
women in ¢arrying the Gospel to the destitute, there seems to 
be no substitute. We have tried Deacons of limited educa- 
tion ; expecting, but thus far in vain, that they would be 
willing to “use that Office” through life. In England, they 
have tried paid and licensed Scripture Readers ; and there is no 
doubt that, with the established habits and homogeneous pop- 
ulation of that country, they have done much good, especially 
when laboring under the auspices of the National Church. 
In this country we have used largely the Colporteur system ; 
but the visits are only occasional and brief, and if made in 
connection with no Church organization, do not lay the foun- 
dation for that Parochial life which seems to be essential] to the 
permanence and growth of Religion among men. Preaching 
in the open air, in Theatres and Academies of Music, has been 
tried, but only with transient effects. Our Clergy have been, 
in many cases, models of Missionary zeal, visiting the poor 
and afflicted with untiring assiduity ; but unless sustained by 
a band of earnest, persevering Lay workers, they have not 
accomplished results proportioned to their efforts. The full 
and sympathizing intercourse, the ready assistance in time of 
pecuniary or domestic difficulty, the nameless acts of good 
will which ought to obtain between established Christians and 
the weak and wandering members of Christ’s Fold, cannot be 
performed by Ministers alone. In many cases the Laity are 
better fitted to perform them ; in all cases, by assisting in the 
work, they gain inestimable blessings to themselves, while 
they render great service to their Pastors and to the objects of 
their beneficence. 

“‘ We have many signs of increased zeal and activity. Our 
Hospitals, Orphan Houses, Church Homes, and other like 
Asylums, attest the growth of a large hearted charity. But 
do we not need effort to make the homes of our people more 
neat, and comfortable, and Christian ? Are we not too apt, in 
providing for the sick and destitute, to withdraw them from 
family associations and family influence ? Do we not need 
that the wives and mothers of working men, in our cities and 
towns, should be inspired with higher hope and ambition, 
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should strive to make their meals and evenings at home 
attractive, and by books and other innocent and exhilarating 
means, be able to counteract the attractions of théybeer saloon 
and the dram-shop ? Do we not need to demonstrate, by our 
personal labors in the houses of the poor, and in drawing them 
to our Churches, that our Religion is the copious fountain of 
good to body, and mind, and soul, and that it is under the 
shadow of our Churches that they can be most truly men. 
Here is work, I venture to think, to which every follower of 
Christ is, or may become, equal. It is work which, if neg- 
lected, must entail upon us untold loss and shame. 

‘Many of the best minds in the Church are now deeply 
exercised with the consideration of a fundamental principle, 
that underlies much of the Missionary Work, that we are 
attempting in our large cities. It has become a very grave 
question, whether there is much permanent value in any effort 
to reach persons who reside within a reasonable distance of a 
Church, unless they can be grafted into it. That some good is 
effected by the mere contact of zealous Christians with 
neglecters of their souls, cannot be questioned ; but persons 
with evil surroundings, who have for a long time yielded to 
sensual appetites, or even to indifference, need the constant 
Christian watchfulness, counsel and sympathy, that can only 
permanently emanate from Christ’s organized Family. It is 
believed by many of our city Clergy that the Church cannot 
perfofm its true functions until one or more free Services on 
each Sunday are provided in every parish for the poor and 
the indifferent, that they may be thus drawn into the Fold of 
Christ.” (Pamphlet 1st, pp. 5-7.) 

“‘ The enemies of the Church say that her Missionary Work 
is hindered by a cast-iron Liturgy. In these days of doctrinal 
instability, this fixedness in our Public Worship may be most 
fortunate ; and as the usual Morning Service was originally cast 
in three pieces, it may again be divided, as was the practice 
when it was originally framed, and as is now the usage in 
many congregations on Holy Days and Communion seasons. 
This division of Services is also sanctioned by the House of 
Bishops ; as it was virtually by the General Convention on the 
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last day of its late session, when Morning Prayer was said at 9 
o'clock and the Litany and Communion Service at noon, 
Nearly all intelligent Christians admit that half of our Morn- 
ing Service used at one time is more profitable than the whole, 
to three out of the four classes that compose our congregations. 
The young, the irreligious, and illiterate Christians, are more 
likely to be edified by the shorter than by the longer Service, 
and if the Service is divided, the help of the mature Christian 
is needed on both occasions.” (Pamphlet Ist, p. 17.) 

“The Home Missionary Work of the Church is considered 
by some otherwise excellent Laymen as of so little value, that 
they would rather sacrifice it, than to allow a division of the 
Morning Service, even where not one word is omitted. Others, 
who ride daily in our street cars side by side with working men 
and women in their soiled clothes, object to the use of their 
pews on Sunday by the most cleanly of these people, although 
they are then neatly dressed. No wonder that some of our 
spiritually minded people are unduly drawn towards the Ro- 
mish Church, for she welcomes the poor and the estranged at all 
hours when the pew renters are not in actual possession.” 
(Pamphlet Ist, p. 18.) 

“Ts it not possible to have a free Missionary Service on Sun- 
day in each Charch, conducted in a spirit as truly catholic as 
that in which we approach the heathen who live in other coun- 
tries? In addition to the regular teaching at stated hours, 
surely we can afford to have one simple Service that shall be 
wholly free from Church or party politics, and from anything 
that might wound a weak brother trained in the peculiarities 
of any other Christian body ; Christ Crucified being the only 
theme. Our Foreign Missionaries are careful to avoid ex- 
citing the prejudices of the Chinese and Africans, that they 
may reach their minds and hearts with the knowledge and 
love of a suffering Saviour, thus giving them power to break 
away from superstition and fleshly lusts ; and should not we 
be quite as lenient towards our own brethren, who are often 
prejudiced against the Christian Church, by parental harsh- 
ness, by the dogmatic teaching of some Ministers, or by the 
inconsistency of many members? In conducting Foreign 
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Missions, we study the difference between the written and the 
spoken language ; but in this country we are not so careful, 
therefore we often fail to reach the heart, and excuse our- 
selves by saying that the people should be educated up to a 
higher intellectual level. Many working men have never felt 
any other tender emotions than those that were aroused by 
mother, wife or child, using the simplest Saxon words set in 
homely phrases. Our Saviour availed himself of these inlets to 
the heart, although the Jewish Rabbies scorned to use them ; 
therefore the common people heard him gladly.” (Pamphlet 
Ist, p. 22.) 

“The present is a most important juncture in the religious 
condition of the working-class. While the direct influence 
of the Church of Christ increases in some directions, it is 
‘to be feared that on lads and working-men it is declining. 
They have less traditionary reverence for the Ministry ; they 
are, owing to an improved intelligence, less accessible to super- 
stition and to appeals to mere fear. Under ministrations 
which, operating on such principles, succeed in arresting them 
for a time, they improve but little ; and too often they fall 
away to a deeper indifference or a more reckless and defiant 
impiety. The spiritual necessities of this class cannot be met 
merely by the current routine of Sunday and sanctuary Ser- 
vices ; not even preaching in the open air, in halls and theatres, 
will suffice. The most eloquent sermons, the finest and most 
touching music, the most imposing sacrifices of prayer and 
praise, will not, alone, heal the breach which now unhappily 
separates the laboring-man from the proper influence of the 
Church and the Ministry. Nor will Scripture Readers and 
Bible-women, Deacons and licensed visitors. By itself, any 
one of these is partial andincomplete. Its effects will be tran- 
sient, unless it is connected with house-to-house visiting, with 
a proper pastoral oversight, with the cultivation of Christian 
Brotherhood, with a cordial recognition of the manly quali- 
ties of those with whom we deal, with a willingness to respect 
all their rights, and to further all their innocent tastes and 
aspirations. 

“Even secular plans and undertakings may furnish the 
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Church with some hints ; for we read that “the children of 
this world are, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light.” The politician never rests; he searches out every 
voter ; he brings before him whatever may seem best fitted to 
move him to his purpose ; he provides conveyances for the 
aged and infirm ; he supplies him with the ballot, and never 
leaves him till he sees him drop it where it is beyond all fur- 
ther contingencies. So the vender of intoxicating drinks does 
not depend merely on the appetite of those who pass his door, 
on the good quality of his liquors, or the beauty of his saloon, 
to secure custom. He employs those who will be boon com- 
panions and add the pleasures of society to the exhilaration of 
the cup. Often, too, he has emissaries who go abroad to lure 
the unwary : if happy, by the promise of increased delights ; 
if unhappy, by the prospect of oblivion to their sorrows. Is it 
strange that working-men should contrast such unresting zeal, 
such indomitable perseverance, such fertile ingenuity, such 
genial fellowship, in “the children of this world,” with the 
coldness and the halting, hesitating efforts of those who profess 
to work for the eternal redemption of their own souls and the 
souls of those around them ? 

“‘ Special efforts are therefore to be made. The dwellings, 
recreations, reading, and household economy of these people 
are to be improved, by the all-pervading influence of the re- 
ligion which is profitable for all things. This must be done 
with delicacy, and a tender regard to their self-respect, and their 
jealousy of improper interference or scrutiny. It must be the 
loving assiduity of a true friend, anxious only to serve, bent 
upon rendering to all their due, not withholding just and lib- 
eral wages, not confining its charities to seasons of peculiar 
suffering or want ; but shedding, at all times and over all, the 
benignant sunshine of its Christian courtesies and its unaf- 
fected, unostentatious sympathies. We must remember that, 
in every human being, we behold a man and a brother; and 
that the Church is the visible representative of Him Who con- 
sorted freely with all classes, and dispensed healing everywhere 
to body and spirit, and was found most frequently among the 
humble and lowly.” (Pamphlet 2, pp. 24-26.) 
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“The Church of Christ was designed to represent Him on 
earth, and to minister to all the moral needs of the human 
race. Her work, then, is not done when she sends out preach- 
ers and teachers ; when she exhibits Sacraments and Liturgies ; 
when she sets up Churches at home and Mission stations 
abroad. She must grope her way into the alleys and courts 
and purlieus of the City, and up the broken staircase, and into 
the bare room, and beside the loathsome sufferer ; and like the 
sun, shine on things foul and low as well as fair and high, for 
she was organized, commissioned, and equipped for the moral 
renovation of the world.” (Pamphlet 3, p. 3.) 

‘“‘ Sympathy, frankness, love, combined in one whole-hearted 
effort, will do the needed work. The Church has never yet 
known the full power of these, because she has never fully put 
them forth ; but were she to do so, she would soon prove her 
ability to bless and heal a sin-sick world. But this sympathy 
and love cannot be put on; it is not a mask, to be worn on 
occasions, but a living face, the outgrowth of a feeling soul. 
It is the work of the Holy Ghost to plant, nourish, and fructify 
it in the heart. The poor quickly detect its counterfeit ; they 
as quickly recognize the true. Animated then by such princi- 
ples, there should be set in motion a variety of plans suited to 
the occupations, localities, or characteristics of the several 
classes to be reached.” (Zd., p. 17.) 

“This is an enterprise in which the Clergy must take the 
lead. At their call and under their guidance, more prayer 
must be offered, that the Holy Ghost may baptize Christians 
with love for such avocation and with willingness to prepare 
for it. Pastors must fill their souls with a deep sense of the 
grandeur and also of the difficulty of turning men io righteous- 
ness, and they must devise means by which godly men and 
women can be drawn to engage in it. The teachers of our 
Sunday-Schools are now, in most of the parishes, the only 
helpers of the Clergy in their noble office. But lacking the 
judgment, tact, and perseverance which can come usually but 
with training, many of them fail with their scholars, and yet 
more when they undertake to visit and do good from house to 
house. Lads leave the Sunday-School ; and, in a fearful pro- 
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portion of cases, desert the Church and all regard for Christian 
ordinances. How to retain them under our ministrations is 
surely a question of most pressing, most urgent importance ; 
and yet this cannot be done unless existing agencies are im- 
proved ; in other words, unless Ministers of Christ and those 
whom they call around them as teachers and visitors, are more 
zealous and more thoroughly furnished for this specific duty. 

** More love for Christ, and for carrying on His great work 
among the young, is certainly needed, and it should be sought. 
But the many who are ready to labor among the suffering in 
every army hospital and on every battle-field, the multitudes 
who are prompt to offer themselves for teaching in Mission 
Sunday-Schools, would indicate that willing spirits are not so 
much wanting, as the power and capability which come from 
practice and from proper training. We see what has been 
done in our Public Schools by the normal education of teach- 
ers. Why should not a corresponding gain accrue to our Sun- 
day-School System, and to lay-work in the Church generally, 
by a like measure taken under proper auspices ? 

“‘At first, few men may be disposed to submit to such train- 
ing; but we have many women who have a “mind to the 
work ” of instructing the ignorant, ministering to the sick and 
needy, converting sinners from the error of their ways. They 
exhibit great aptitude for it ; and, though they shrink with 
delicacy from the rough contact of strangers, yet, after moder- 
ate experience and judicious guidance, they are found most 
effective in reaching even the hardened and the reckless. 
Those of our sex who have repelled the approaches of Clergy- 
men, and resisted the appeals of men, yet bow instinctively to 
the influence of a refined and godly woman. With boys, es- 
pecially, they are, if properly skilled and experienced, all- 
powerful ; and here, we believe, is a vast fund of power which 
needs but to be drawn out and thoroughly organized. Men 
will, in good time, be induced to follow their example; and, 
instead of bungling and unsuccessful effort, we shall have that 
which is most efficient ; and, instead of a few to help the 
Clergy in their arduous work, we shall, with God’s blessing, 
rejoice in multitudes. 
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‘We are firmly convinced that working people, and the neg- 
lected generally, may be reached. Experience both in England 
and in this country shows that, by proper means and efforts, 
they can be drawn to our Communion, and many of them in- 
corporated into it as living members of Christ’s Flock. They 
have seen not a few inmates of our Military Hospitals, who 
entered them strangers to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and strongly prejudiced against it ; aud yet, after a few weeks’ 
or months’ attendance upon the Bible-class of a lady who in- 
gratiated herself by acts of kindness, return to their camps or 
to their homes loving the Saviour and loving the Church of 
which they had become earnest members. Everywhere it may 
be the same. We need faithful helpers to the Clergy. We 
need judgment in dealing with “babes in Christ,” and with 
those who know not our ways. We need that our public Ser- 
vices should be so arranged, as to meet the manifold wants of 
different classes, and yet not overtask the Clergy.” (Pamph- 
let 2, pp. 29-32.) 

We have thus far quoted from three pamphlets, designating 
them by their numbers. The fourth, giving the detail of work 
accomplished, is thus introduced. 

“The accompanying Report of services by Christian women, 
shows that working-men and their families have, in large num- 
bers, been sought out, religiously taught, and incorporated into 
our Church by a mode that is scriptural, simple, inexpensive, 
not burdensome to the Ministry, adapted to the Missionary 
Work in every Parish, and that is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion. As there is a prevalent desire to develop this power that 
is too often latent in the heart of Christian women, and to use 
it in the benevolent work of the Church, it has been thought 
well to print an edition of this Report separate from that in the 
Journal of the Convention, and to append some particulars, 
that all who are striving to extend Christ’s Kingdom may be 
able to examine the details of a work of infinite value, so sys- 
tematically and successfully commenced.” 

The subject is considered in the following order : 

Ist. The work recently accomplished by Christian women. 

2d. The methods pursued by the most successful workers. 
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3d. The way in which these workers were obtained and pre- 
pared. 

4th. The influence of their work on themselves and on Par- 
ishes in which they have labored. 

5th. The testimony of those under whose auspices they have 
worked. 

Under the last head, the Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania certifies to the high value “ of woman’s influence on god- 
Jess men and reckless youth, thus demonstrating how much can 
be done among the most forlorn of our people through the 


agency of ladies.” 
The Rector of a Parish in which Christian ladies have 


worked extensively and systematically, bears the strongest tes- 
timony to “their success in seeking out and bringing sinners to 
Jesus, watching over these souls and keeping them in the right 
way.” 

The Appendix is specially valuable, as it contains suggestive 
details given by successful teachers of Bible-classes composed 
of young men and adult males. We trust these extracts will 
tend to dissipate gloomy forebodings, and incite to prompt and 
vigorous action in our Home Missionary work. 


VOL, XVI. 
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Art. VI—HERBERT SPENCER’S « FIRST PRINCIPLES” 
AND “ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROGRESS.” 


I. Illustrations of Universal Progress: A Series of Dis- 
cussions. By Hersert Spencer, Author, &c. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 446. 


Il. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By 
Hersert Spencer, author of Illustrations of Universal 
Progress, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 
508. ° 


Tue name of Herbert Spencer has become known as that 
of the author of one of the most fascinating and most mis- 
chievous systems of Materialistic Atheism. In the volumes 
before us, he has given us an outline of his system; and the 
first installment of a work to be completed, as we learn from 
a Prospectus accompanying each of the volumes named at the 
head of our Article, in nine volumes ; going over the whole 
domain of Matter and Mind, the Physical Constitution of the 
Universe, the Operations of the Mind, the Laws of Social Or- 
ganization ;—all in fact of Heaven and of Earth that, in our 
author’s opinion, man either can or needs to know. A pretty 
large undertaking, surely, for one man, in this short life ; and 
we are apt, therefore, to suspect, at the outset, that the work 
must be either badly or superficially performed ; much imagin- 
ed, where there is not time for the slower process of patient 
investigation and discovery ; conjectures thrown in, where facts 
are wanting ; mere “‘ guesses at truth,” assumed when there is 
need of the most careful and oft-revised analysis. Most of us, 
with a fair show of modesty, think it quite as much as it is 
safe to attempt to master, thoroughly, any one of a dozen de- 
partments into which our author’s field may be divided. And, 
few indeed dare attempt, and still fewer succeed in making, 
discoveries and adding something substantial, which shall be 
both new and true, to the present stock of knowledge, without 
concentrating our labors on a very narrow field, and spending 
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our time and strength, both of body and soul, on that one 
work. But men differ in capacities, as much as in the modest 
estimate of themselves ; and we are not perhaps authorized, 
beforehand, to say what a man cannot do. Meanwhile, we can 
look at what the author has done, 

The Books named at the head of this Article are not all 
that the author has already published ; but they are all that 
we have received ; and we must, therefore, be understood as 
speaking of his views as they are presented in these volumes. 
We may have something to say of them, when we shall have 
received the volumes that are promised to follow. But these 
two are all that we need for the present undertaking. They 
give his theory in full, though in outline; and those that are to 
follow can do no more than furnish further illustrations and 
confirmations,—or, possibly, material for refutation, of what 
he has already issued. 

And first, let us do the author and the publishers an act 
of justice, which is the more necessary, as our review of the 
nature and tendencies of Mr. Spencer’s System will be unfa- 
vorable. Mr. Spencer is a man of no ordinary powers of mind 
or industry. His writings, by their very number, though 
consisting thus far, to a great extent, of Articles for the Re- 
views, chiefly the Westminster, show him to be a man of 
vast labor. But, by their contents, they show an universal 
familiarity with the whole cycle of Science. In all the depart- 
ments which depend on observation and induction, he seems 
familiar, even to the latest discoveries and plausible conjec- 
tures. And if, in any department of knowledge, he seems less 
at home and less a master of what others have attained, it is 
in the Higher Mathematics, and in Metaphysics. He writes 
with uncommon vigor and perspicuity. We doubt if any au- 
thor ever succeeded better in making his readers understand 
what he means ; certainly none that has entered so far into the 
more remote abstractions and generalizations of Science. He 
has quick perceptions, rapid generalizations ; he never gives 
way to mere sentiment. He has great powers of language 
and has a charm about his style and discussions that win upon 
the reader, and are not unlikely to carry him away and make 
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of him a convert, before he is aware, and before he is well con- 
vinced that what he is accepting is true. 

And for the publishers we would say, that the books are 
gotten up in the usual good style and care that the community 
has long been accustomed to expect from that illustrious house, 
“the Appletons.” And were this all we have to say, we should 
not have thought it worth while to say so much. But the 
question has been asked, why they undertake such works ? do 
they sympathize with his Materialism ? do they intend to lend 
the influence of their name, and their means of circulating 
books, to the dissemination of Atheism ? We have received 
no commission or authority to answer for them. But charity, 
and recollections of the past, suggest an answer. That a great 
movement in the department of Science is going on, no stu- 
dent, no observer of human affairs can doubt. And this move- 
ment is not a mere discovery of facts,—a mere addition of de- 
tails to the catalogue of what is already known. It reaches to 
the foundations ; and will posit there axioms and principles 
not before consciously accepted or formally enunciated. It 
will make generalizations never before reached ; and which 
were not, until this age, possible. This movement, though 
originating in the department of Natural Science, and confined 
in its direct effects and influence to that department, will, un- 
doubtedly, reach beyond it, and require a revision of our Sciences 
in other departments. It has already shown us, that we must 
have a new statement and classification of the facts and first 
principles of Mental Science ; that some of our principles of 
Moral Philosophy will be considered as no longer ultimate and 
satisfactory. 

And, even in Theology, we shall feel the impulse of the 
movement. Many, like Mr. Spencer, think that all forms of 
Theology and practical Religion, as they at present exist, or 
have existed in ages past, must disappear, and be rejected as 
false,—the productions of superstition and priest-craft. Oth- 
ers, like ourselves, believe that the essentials of the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints, as taught by “the Church, the pillar 
and ground of the Faith,” will be retained and held only the 
more firmly, and with a more just appreciation of its inesti- 
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mable value ; while, in all probability, some things which have 
hitherto been supposed to be dogmatically taught as parts of 
the Revelation, will be regarded as only a part of the human 
garb, the apparatus of means, by which the Truth was com- 
municated to mankind. 

Now, we suppose that the enterprising publishers of these 
volumes, appreciate and sympathize with this movement, so 
far as it is a scientific movement, without approving the reli- 
gious, or rather, anti-religious opinions and tendencies of the 
authors. And, in a magnanimous generosity, they are willing 
to do their part, as publishers, in helping on the work, trust- 
ing, as men of long experience and deep abiding Faith may, 
that here, as everywhere, God will overrule the works of men, 
so that the truths which our author inculcates, will remain a 
possession forever ;—a blessing to all coming generations ;—while 
the error will be sifted out, exposed, rejected and forgotten, 
with scarcely a ripple mark of harm behind. Now, in this 
view it is that we rejoice in the publication of these books of 
Mr. Spencer, and others of the same school, which have been 
issued by the same publishing house, within the last few 
months, and feel disposed to thank them for their efforts in 
the cause of truth. 

Meanwhile, we proceed to do our proper work as Review- 
ers, and watchmen on the citadel of Faith ; and in this case, 
at least, we feel confident of being able to do it, to the satis- 
faction of every intelligent mind, and that too, easily and 
briefly. 

Mr. Spencer appears before us, in these two volumes, in a 
two-fold character,—as a Metaphysician, and as a Physicist or 
Natural Philosopher. His theory of Nature might be held by 
a disciple of any of the Systems of Philosophy that have ever 
been proposed ; and it is not easy to see to which of these it is 
the most germane, or from which it most naturally flows. We 
should have said, at first thought, that it was least likely of all 
to arise from the Scotch Schools of Reid and Stewart, even 
as modified by Sir William Hamilton. It was natural enough 
that a pure idealist or rationalist should conceive of the Uni- 
verse as a manifestation, or the “ Evolution,” of one substance. 
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So Spinoza thought: so Schelling taught: and Hegel, in a 
method more similar to Mr. Spencer’s than Mr. Spencer seems 
to be aware of, wrote out his system, in which he accepted 
“ Becoming,” [das werdend,] as the ultimate fact and principle 
of “the Knowable,” precisely as Mr. Spencer makes ‘“ Evolu- 
tion” to be, in his view, the like ultimate fact and highest law. 
The two, “ Becoming” and “ Evolution,” are not unlike: and 
in the results of their teaching, the two systems, that of the 
German Pantheist and the English Materialist, are mostly in 
agreement. And so, too, it was perfectly natural for a pro- 
fessed sensationalist, like Comte, for example, to evolve, as in 
fact the French Philosopher has done, a system of Materialis- 
tic Cosmology, which should reject the idea and the doctrine of 
a Spiritual Being, outside of, and distinguished from, the mat- 
ter of which the Universe is cemposed. But that a disciple of 
Reid, Stewart and Hamilton, who believe in sense-perception, 
and the principles of common sense and human nature, should 
have constructed such a System, was not to be expected. And 
yet, in our Article on “ Philosophy and the Knowledge of 
God,” in the No. for April, 1860, pp. 10-16, we spoke of what 
we considered the defects in Hamilton’s theory of cognition, 
and pointed out its Atheistic tendency, and the possibility of 
just such an “ Evolution” from it as Mr. Spencer has here given 
us. 

Mr. Spencer, however, dissents from one part of Hamilton’s 
Philosophy ; and it is but fair to him that we give his expres- 
sion of dissent in his own words, although we cannot go the 
length of quoting his reasons for it. After quoting Hamilton 
and Mansel, where they assert that the terms ‘ Absolute,” 
** Infinite,” &c., “ denote not so much an object of thought, as 
the mere absence of the conditions on which thought is pos- 
sible,” he proceeds : 

“ Unavoidable as this conclusion seems, it involves, I think, a grave 
error. If the premise be granted, the inference must, doubtless, be 
admitted; but the premise, in the form presented by Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, is not strictly true. Though, in the fore- 
going pages, the arguments used by these writers to show that the 


Absolute is unknowable, have been approvingly quoted, and though 
these arguments have been enforced by others equally thorough-going, 
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yet there remains to be stated a qualification, which saves us from 
that skepticism otherwise necessitated. It is not to be denied that so 
long as we confine ourselves to the purely logical aspect of the ques- 
tion, the propositions quoted above must be accepted in their entirety ; 
but when we contemplate its more general, or psychological aspect, we 
find that these propositions are imperfect statements of the truth; 
omitting, or rather excluding, as they do, an all-important fact. To 
speak specifically :—Besides that definite consciousness of which Lo- 
gic formulates the laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness which 
cannot be formulated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides the 
thoughts which though incomplete admit of completion, there are 
thoughts which it is impossible to complete; and yet which are still 
real, in the sense that they are normal affections of the intellect.” 
First Principles, p. 828. 

Let us first state Mr. Spencer’s theory. His work, “ First 
Principles,” is divided into two parts ; (1.) ‘‘ The Unknowa- 
ble,” in which are included God, (if there be one,) Time, Space, 
Matter, Motion, and Force. (2.) ‘‘The Knowable,” in which 
is included the phenomena of sense-perception and conscious- 
ness, with the inferences and generalizations from them ; and 
laws, as of the highest generalization ; and finally, Evolution, 
or the highest law of ultimate fact. We will, however, pur- 
sue a different order from his, and begin with his assuming, as 
unquestionable and indisputable, the existence and reality of 
the phenomena which we see with our eyes, touch with our 
hands, and hear with our ears, &c. These he regards as the 
first elements and primary facts of the Knowable. From these 
we proceed to generalize, by induction, as far as we can go. 
But in this process, we immediately encounter “ the Unknow- 
able,’—what we do not know, and cannot understand, and 
what, moreover, is impossible to thought,—that, the very exist- 
ence of which involves an absurdity ; whose existence, never- 
theless, we cannot deny, or even, either proceed in our investi- 
gations, or hold what we have already obtained, without ad- 
mitting. 

One of these is Creation, or the beginning and origin of 
things. Of this, Mr. Spencer says :— 


“ Respecting the origin of the Universe, three verbally intelligible 
suppositions may be made. We may assert that it is self-existent ; 
or that it is self-created; or that it is created by an external agency. 
Which of these suppositions is most credible, it is not needful here to 
inquire. The deeper question, into which this finally merges, is, 
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whether any one of them is even conceivable in the true sense of the 
word.” — First Principles, p. 30. 


We teed not follow the Author’s theory through tlie demon- 
stration by which he comes to the conclusion that no one of 
the three hypotheses is intelligible, or can be accepted as a 
matter of science, or even of belief. Let the reader note the 
corollary. If we know nothing of the origin of the earth, and 
the universe, of which it is a part, not even the fact that it 
had an origin, we can make no inference from that origin in 
favor of a Creator, or the existence of God and His attributes, 
which, “‘ from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.” 

But, proceeding with his generalizations, Mr. Spencer con- 
cludes that Evolution is the universal law of all things ;—a pro- 
gress through three stages, in which there is (1) a homogen- 
eous, chaotic, formless mass ; (2) differentiation, by the for- 
mation in different places of masses distinct from and unlike 
each other ; (3) consolidation, in which these parts are united 
with a systematic collective whole. Take, as an example, an 
egg. We here find a homogeneous yolk ; then, after the pro- 
cess of incubation has gone on for a while, the central points 
of the parts of the chick, as the eyes, bones, &c.; then, 
after a while, these parts become completely formed, con- 
solidated, and articulated by joints, tendons, and ligaments, 
of one kind and another, so that we have the completed sys- 
tematic whole,—the chick. 

Of this law, Mr. Spencer cites a great many examples, and 
claims to have established it by induction as a universal law,— 
the most universal and comprehensive of all law. -To apply it 
to the Universe. He assumes or supposes its existence, as “a 
homogeneous mass, diffused so as to fill infinite space.” (’) 

But let us have the theory in his own words :— 


“By the hypothesis, the Solar System, in its nascent state, existed 
as an indefinitely extended and nearly homogeneous medium,—a me- 
dium almost homogeneous in density, in temperature, and in other 
physical attributes. The first advance towards consolidation resulted 
in a differentiation between the occupied space which the nebulous mass 
still filled, and the wnoccupied space which it previously filled. There 
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simultaneously resulted a contrast in density, and a contrast in tem- 
perature, between the interior and the exterior of this mass. And, at 
the same time, there arose throughout it, rotatory movements, whose 
velocities varied according to their distances from its center.” (First 


Principles, p. 149.) 


It may be well here to pause for three remarks :— 

1. His words speak of this mass having ‘filled space,” But 
space, by his own showing (pp. 47-50 & 224-237) is infinite, 
without limit, and therefore cannot be “filled,” however much 
it may be “‘ occupied,” 

2. Our Author is, in terms and professedly, speaking of the 
Solar System. If then this, our comparatively insignificant 
Solar System “filled” and “ occupied” all space, where, we would 
ask, were the other Systems of which, as Mr. Spencer admits, 
the fixed stars are but the suns and centers ? 

3. He supposes this mass to be at rest, absolutely so, and 
then proceeds to account for the origin of motion. But he has 
shown that of Rest and Motion, we can have no conception, 
“ All efforts to understand their essential nature, do but bring 
us to alternative impossibilities of thought.” (p. 58.) But in 
Chap. VII. pt. IL. he maintains that motion is continuous, 
could have had no origin, can have no end, can neither be in- 
creased or diminished, only changed in its form and object. 

Mr. Spencer is a convert to the recent theory of “a correla- 
tion of forces,” by which heat, light, &c., are regarded as but 
forms of motion. If, then, the molecules of this mass are in 
motion, in that form of motion which constitutes heat, or in 
any other, how came they in motion? Had they a mover ? 
Fix the time for this state of the System when you please ; on 
Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis, it either must have existed eternally, 
before this point of time, or it must have had a Creator, at some 
definite point, before it. Ifthe latter, then of course it was cre- 
ated, is not self-existent or eternal, and the Creator may have 
given to its particles such motion, constituting such states of 
heat, electricity, &c., as He chose. But, on this supposition, 
Mr. Spencer’s theory falls at once; it does not account 
for the present state of the earth, &c., without recourse to the 
agency of a Personal Creator. If, however, he chooses, as he 
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must, the other alternative, namely, that the particles have 
either been absolutely at rest, or that, at the time of the com- 
mencement of this condensation and differentiation, they 
changed from one form of motion to another, the change, in 
either view of it, implies a cause outside of the molecules, and 
different from them, as clearly and as inevitably as their crea- 
ation from nothing at that time would have done. 

We conceive, therefore, that this hypothesis, with which Mr. 
Spencer has started, involves these absurdities ; either of which 
is destructive of it, and makes it untenable, even in hypoth- 
esis. We do not, by any means, however, consider it necessary 
to reject ‘The Nebular Hypothesis,” as it is called. On the 
contrary, we believe it to be gaining in the favor of scientific 
men. But we do insist that any statement of it which leaves 
out of account the two elements, (1) a beginning in time, and 
(2) a Personal Creator or “External Agency,” involves contra- 
dictions that make it absurd and untenable. And if Mr. 
Spencer, or any body else, supposes that he can state or pre- 
sent a theory of the Universe, or of our “ Solar System,” or of 
any thing, in fact, without assuming one or the other of the 
three suppositions which he has made, he is mistaken. 

We have quoted his three suppositions, which, as he says, 
are all that are “ verbally intelligible.” Of these, we reject the 
second as not even “ verbally intelligible”’—self-created. It is 
a verbal contradiction. The Creator must exist before the 
thing created. To be self-created, therefore, is to be, and not 
to be, at the same time ; a thing must exist before it exists, 
and while it is non-existent. We have then but the two sup- 
positions left ; “ self-existent”—which, as he sees very clearly, 
is equivalent to eternal existence ; and “created by an Ex- 
ternal Agency.” Now, no theory of the Evolution of the 

‘world, or of any thing else, can be framed or statéd, that 
will apply indifferently to these two suppositions, so as 
not to imply the one and reject the other. If Matter was 
created, it received its motion and the Force which caused the 
development or Evolution from the Creator, and the Evolu- 
tion can be accounted for only by referring to Him, His will, 
and the laws which He imposes upon the work of His hand. 
I throw a ball through the air :—it is utterly impossible to give 
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an account of or understand the path, its trajectory, without 
some term which expresses my hand as a projectile force. In- 
crease or diminish that force, or let it act in a different direc- 
tion, and the trajectory of the ball becomes changed, accordingly. 
And what is thus true of the ball, is true of anything and every 
thing that moves, develops, or revolves, provided it had a be- 
ginning to its motion, and a motive power external to itself. 

On the other theory, “ self-existence,” or substituting its 
acknowledged equivalent, “eternal existence,” we have another 
difficulty. Evolution, like motion, is a series of moments, or 
consecutive (not successive) differentials or stages. The con- 
secutive values may be arranged in a series ; the differential co- 
efficient of the independent variable and that of the func- 
tion always furnishing the law of the series for each other. 

Now let us recur for a moment to the nature of series. Ev- 
ery existing series must have a first term. No series of real 
objects, or states of an object, is, or from the nature of the 
case can be, infinite, in the sense that it had no beginning. We 
speak, it is true, of infinite series. They are infinite, however, 
only in theory, and not in fact. Thus wesay that1,+ 3, + 3, 
+ 4, &c., is an infinite series, because there is no limit to the 
number of terms that there may be,—no term or time when we 
may not multiply the denominator by 2, and obtain another term 
of the series. And, for that matter, all series ‘are infinite in 
this sense. But every existing series must have a first term in 
one or two senses: (1) There must be to every existing series 
a term that is first in the order of time and existence, with 
which the series began. (2) And there must be a term also 
which is the first in our order of investigating the series, and 
from which, in either direction, we may ascertain its law, com- 
pute the value of distant terms, or the sum of any number of 
terms. And it is not at all necessary that the same term 
should be the first in both their relations. 

In the next place, the first term in the former of the two 
senses just named, is never furnished by the laws of the series, 
as all the subsequent ones are. The first term in this sense is 
always given, and its name and nature derived from something 
outside of the series—some “‘ External Agency.” If, now, Mr. 
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Spencer, taking any given term in the series as the present con- 
dition of the earth, has found out the law of the series of suc- 
cessive conditions, and claims to have traced it back to the first 
term, he is claiming to have done what is impossible ; for what 
he calls the first term, is in fact the last—that is, the last 
found. Take, for example, the series 1, + 2, + 4, + 3, &c., 
and suppose that we light upon it somewhere else than in the 
terms above given, as ,'5, + 3/5, + gy, &c. We infer the law, 
at once, from the terms under inspection, and can follow in 
either direction, back as well as forward. But where shall we 
stop? Atzi+1? Clearly not ; for we may as well go on 
with the reciprocals, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., infinitely, as before. 
We in fact come to no term which the law of the series makes 
either a first or a last term. There is no such term. Hence, 
a first term of a series, in the only sense in which there can be 
any first term, is that at which the Evolution or series com- 
mences, as an actual phenomenon, and is impossible without 
something out of the series as a cause, without which Evolu- 
tion would never begin. 

Strictly speaking, every series, absolutely considered, is infi- 
nite in the mathematical sense, by which, as Davies says :— 
“We mean a quantity greater than any assignable quantity of 
the same kind,” so that the addition of a little more will make 
no difference With the result of the operation immediately in 
hand. Even when the differential co-efficient of the function 
indicates a maximum and a minimum for the variable, the se- 
ries is, nevertheless, infinite ; though constantly repeating it- 
self, as in the example ; (10 —2 x) dx — 0, where x— 5 is the 
maximum, and we have the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 4, 3, &c., where 1 is the minimum and 5 the maximum. 
Thus of series in the abstract. But when we come to speak of 
any series as a concrete reality, as Mr. Spencer does, the first 
term is not absolutely the first in the order of the series, for 
there is no term before which, in the order of terms, another, 
derived from the law of the series, may not be placed ; but it 
is that with which our acquaintance with the series begins, and 
from which, and those which stand next to it, we ascertain the 
law of the series, or else it is the first which, in the order of 
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time, had any existence. And this last is manifestly the first 
term in the sense in which Mr. Spencer speaks of his “homo- 
geneous indefinitely extended chaotic mass.” 

Now, Mr. Spencer’s fault is two-fold. (1.) The assumption 
there is, or can be, an absolutely first term in any series,—a 
term before which, in the order of terms, there could have 
been no other. (2.) Overlooking the fact that his first term, 
in this case, as in fact in all cases of a series of existing real- 
ities or states of a reality, is a concrete substance, as well as a 
term in the series, and that its existence as a concrete reality 
implies, either an absolutely infinite number of terms before 
it, in which something has come out of nothing, or “‘self-crea- 
tion,” which, as we have seen, is absurd ; or, on the other 
hand, an “ External Agency,” which is to be regarded as the 
cause and creator of that term. Whence we infer, that ‘ Ev- 
olution” can apply, as a law, only to the created and depend- 
ent ; and the created and dependent necessarily implies an in- 
dependent Creator, whose existence is not an “Evolution” or 
series of any kind, and that therefore He is eternal, self-ex- 
istent. 

Hence, of Mr. Spencer’s three positions, the second, “ self- 
creation,” is self-contradictory ; the first, “self-existent,” or 
“uncreated,” ontologically absurd, when considered as the 
term of a series, or a stage of an Evolution in existing phe- 
nomena ; the third, ‘‘ Created by an External Agency,” alone 
remaining possible. 

We might add, that this is but the result at which Prof. 
Pierce, in his unrivaled work on “ Analytic Mechanics” has 
arrived, namely ; that the phenomena of motion in the mate- 
rial world do not explain themselves, but, of necessity, imply 
an immaterial Agent, outside of the world of matter, to ac- 
count for the motion in it. 

Does Mr. Spencer say that this external Agent is ‘ the Un- 
knowable ?” But, if our inference is true, He is not either 
unknowable or wholly unknown. We Know Hin, at least, as 
Creator of that which is, and is created. And as such, His 
works display His attributes, as well as prove His existence. 

VOL, XVI. 37* 
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We know, from them, not only that He is, but that He is 
powerful, and wise, and good. We have, in regard to Him, 
precisely the same method of knowledge, as we have in regard 
to the thoughts, mental states, moral characteristics, and pur- 
poses of any one of the human beings around us; although, 
of course, we are not able to comprehend Him and them to the 


same extent. 

Mr. Spencer, then, has no right to assume the existence of 
an ‘indefinitely extended homogeneous mass,” passing from a 
state of rest into motion, without telling us how this mass 
that is to be evolved came to be in that state. His very as- 
sumption of the first stage, the first term in such a series, is 
an absurdity, unless he admits that it is not self-existent, and 
so not eternal ; and consequently he must admit creation by 
an External Agency, or Evolution isimpossible. There can be 
no Evolution in the Eternal. We cannot apply Evolution to 
explain the series of changes, without supposing a state which 
Evolution did not produce. And who produced it? What 
caused this first state? Who created the mass, gave it its 
first form, and appointed Evolution to be its everlasting law ? 
‘The Unknowable ?” Then, of course, as already said, He is 
not quite ‘‘Unknown,” nor altogether ‘‘ Unknowable.” 

And, inconsistent as it may seem, Mr. Spencer recognizes 
this fact, though not quite to the extent implied above. He 
speaks of man as “‘one of the myriad agencies through which 
the Unknowable works,” of the Unknowable “‘ producing in us 
a certain belief ;” (F. P. p. 123,) as being manifested in the 
‘causation that produces Evolution ;” (p. 219,) of his being 
“manifest to us in the omnipresent forms of things around 
us ;” (p. 222,) “as co-extensive with all orders of phenome- 
na ;” (p. 223.) “motion, light, heat, chemical affinity,” as 
well as “ sensation, emotion, thought,” being all of them and 
alike, ‘‘ modes of the Unknowable.” (p. 280.) Surely, if this 
may be said, we know Him as an intelligent Creator working 
in all the phenomena of Nature around us, inspiring beliefs, 
emotions, and will, within us. 

Mr. Spencer, in his chapter on ‘‘ Equilibration,” (pt. II. chap. 
16,) looks forward to the result of his theory of Evolution, and 
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contemplates the return of the Universe again, by the constant 
diminution of all external motion, and its conversion into mole- 
cular motion within the mass, as heat, to a gaseous state of 
homogeneous chaos. “If,” he says, (quoting Prof. Helmholtz,) 
“Our earth were, by a certain shock, brought to rest in her 
orbit, * * * aquantity of heat would be generated, equal 
to that by the combustion of fourteen such earths of solid coal ; 

%*. % & the mass of the earth would thereby be heated, 
at the least, 11.200 degrees, and quite fused, and for the most 
part, reduced to vapor; * * * if the earth should, in 
that state, fall into the sun, a result which could hardly fail 
to occur, the quantity of heat developed thereby would be 
four hundred times greater.” Our Author adds, after a few 
remarks more :—‘‘ There seems no alternative but to con- 
clude that this molecular motion must be so great as to reduce 
the matter of the stars to gn almost inconceivable tenuity,—a 
tenuity like that which is ascribed ,to the nebular matter.” 
(‘“‘ First Principles,” pp. 477-478.) But after this return to a 
homogeneous chaotic mass of nebulous vapor, it may again return 
to a state of consolidation, like that of the present Evolution, 
and “ thus is suggested the conception of a past, during which 
there have been successive Evolutions, similar to that which is 
now going on; and a future, during which other Evolutions 
may goon.” (p. 482.) 

This is possible ; but, after all, “at the end of an infinite 
time,”—and it seems there may be an end to infinite time, as 
there has been an infinite space filled with gaseous matter,— 
“the Universe may reach such a state, in which its concentra- 
tions and diffusions,” librations from the maximum to the 
minimum, “ are relatively small ; or a state of complete ag- 
gregation and rest. (p. 480.) Here we have “ infinite space” 
filled, “‘ infinite time” ended, a last term to “ an infinite series,” 
as essential hypotheses-and conditions to an Atheistic System 
of the Universe. However, the Author, on the whole, inclines 
to think, that after the return to “homogeneous chaos and 
universal death,” this state will not continue indefinitely, but 
that, on the contrary, there will be a subsequent reconstruc- 
tion, and a state of “ Universal Life.” 
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This may suggest to some of our readers, St. Peter’s theory 
on the subject. He prophecies an “ Evolution,” in which the 
heavens and earth that now are, and which are by the Word 
of God kept in store, shall pass away, and the elements melt 
with a fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, be burned up. After which there are to be new heavens 
and a new earth, in which the righteous, after the resurrection 
of the body, shall dwell in a new order of things. And, surely, 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of the diminution -of external motion 
through a return to an equilibrium of forces, may, not unlikely, 
produce such an internal molecular motion, in the form of heat, 
as to cause something like what the Apostle has here predicted, 
as a return of the Universe again, in the series of Evolutions, 
to a state in which it may be inhabited by redeemed and re- 
generated man, and in which may dwell “ Righteousness,” and 
“* Universal life.” : 

But this only remoges the difficulty one stage further. 
Without an External Agency, there must still be assumed tlie 
absurd hypothesis of a series beginning and ending of itself, 
however far prolonged by the recurrence and repetition of sim- 
ilar terms, extending through any number of cycles upon cy- 
cles,—not endless, however, for there is no cycle after which 
there may not be another. But, given an External Agent, 
who is a Personal Creator, and we may have Evolution as a 
law ; a series with a first term and a last ; a beginning and an 
end ; but not without. With Gop as an “ Independent” Cre- 
ator, we may have every stage of Evolution in the phenomena 
of the Universe, as a “‘ function” of His will. 

We propose to examine another feature of Mr. Spencer’s 
System in a future Number of the Review. 
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Art. VII—ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Thoughts on the Lost Unity of the Christian World, and on 
the Steps Necessary to Secure its Recovery. A Sermon 
preached at the Broadway Tabernacle, by the Rev. Morcan 
Drx, 8. T. D. 


The Church Journal, Vol. 12, No. 594. 


An Address to their Brethren in Christ, by the Christian 
Unity Society ; with the Constitution and Official Lists, &c. 
New York, 1864. 


Tue Rector of Trinity Church at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
the public appearance of two of our Clergy at a Moravian Sy- 
nod, the introduction of Dr. Schaff, the well-known leader of 
the Mercersburgh School, under the sanction of the Bishop of 
New York, into the pulpit of one our leading City Churches,— 
these are events of no ordinary importance. The position of 
the parties involved, the high sanction under which two of 
them, at least, claim to have acted, and the still greater novel- 
ties, which, if current report be true, are still to be looked for, 
demand consideration at our hands. It is not for us to dispute 
the wisdom and authority by which the use of one of our 
Churches was granted to a writer who has distinguished him- 
self in the Communion to which he belongs, by violent abuse 
of the Church of England, and constant attacks, not always in 
becoming language, upon her position. We entertain the 
highest regard for the earnestness and zeal of the brethren, 
who, at the risk of misconception and criticism, have gone out 
of their way to perform what, in their judgment, seemed to be a 
duty. We have received letter after letter from persons ata 
distance, some of them too, persons high in authority, inquiring 
anxiously what it all means, and whither we are tending. Our 
own disposition would prompt us to ignore the whole subject, 
and leave time to pronounce judgment on the worth and wis- 
dom of such action. Yet our convictions, as to the true posi- 
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tion and policy of the Church in respect to this movement, are 
very decided ; and we shall not hesitate to express ourselves 
with entire frankness. 

The astonishment created by these novel events has not been 
diminished by the organization in New York of a Society, 
whose office, according to their published statement now before 
us, is “ to ask our Christian brethren of various denominations 
to correspond with us ; to confer with us ; to correct any mis- 
takes we may have made; to communicate to us of their 
good,” &c. The situation, it must be confessed, is, in every 
way, a novel one. And we have endeavored, the better to 
comprehend the situation, to represent to ourselves the scene, 
of which we are given to understand, the appearance of Dr, 
Schaff under Episcopal authority, is the ante-past ;—when, into 
the Church of the Testimony, shall be gathered all the brethren 
of various denominations to witness to Jesus ;—in the Morning, 
in the Ritual of the Church, as the venerable Rector of the 
Holy Communion knows how to give it, in all its fullness and 
beauty ; and in the Evening, in the unchartered liberty of the 
Memorial, with the brethren of every name to take part in the 
drama. But the incongruity is so great, and the combination 
so opposed to every principle of sound Churchmanship, that we 
cannot believe the design will ever be carried into effect. 

Whatever may be the improbabilities connected with such a 
scheme, it is enough that it be proposed, and the first step to- 
wards it taken, to create alarm, and to justify the asking of 
the question,— Whither are we going ? We would not be under- 
stood as intending to convey the impression, that all who have 
taken part in these late events, think alike on the matter of 
Christian Unity ; nor would it be just to hold all equally re- 
sponsible for such extreme results as we have now hinted at. 
Not so. The Sermon of Dr. Dix is a manly and honest state- 
ment of the truth ; and with unimportant exceptions, it is 
worthy of commendation. Having determined to accept such 
an unusual invitation, his purpose evidently was to keep a 
good conscience; and if honesty and integrity could have 
effected anything in such a position, the simplicity and 
straightforwardness with which the question of “ Lost Unity ” 
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is discussed, ought to have won their way. But so far from 
this, the very thing which, in our eyes, is the chief virtue of 
the Sermon, we have heard urged against it, as showing a want 
of appreciation of the situation. We are told, moreover, and 
it is precisely what might have been anticipated, on the very 
next Sunday after, the Sermon was made the subject of attack 
on the self-same spot where it was delivered. Nor has the 
Sectarian press ever,since ceased to tear it to pieces, and tram- 
ple it under foot.* 

In respect to the late appearance of the Bishop elect of 
Western New York among the Moravians, we are not unmind- 
ful that to a man of generous impulses and warm Christian 





* The Dutch Reformed Rev. Dr. Vermilye, in a late Sermon before the New School 
Presbyterian General Assembly, alluding to the present movements respecting Chris- 
tian Unity, fairly scouted the idea of unity with Episcopalians so longas they hold 
to the Apostolic Succession, &c., &c.; and said this dogma, this “ folly of the Dark 
Ages,” “ must be ground to the dust,” &c., &c. These men understand this ques- 
tion in all its bearings quite as well as we do; and some of them, we have reason 
to believe, are laughing in their sleeves at the apparent uneasiness of Churchmen 
on the subject. 

To show the real spirit and temper of these men toward the Church, we give a 
single extract, as specimen, from a large work which, a few years ago, was sent 
out to the world, and hawked around the streets of New York City, under the 
public printed endorsement of the Presbyterian Doctors Spring, and Phillips, and 
Krebs, and Spencer, and Cox; the Dutch Reformed Dr. Marcellus; the Presbyte- 
rian Reformed Dr. M’Leod; the Congregational Dr. Cheever; the Baptist Dr. 
Dowling; and the Methodist Dr. Peck. Dr. Spring says, “The author has spared 
no pains to render his volume a standard work on the Episcopal controversy,” and 
tuat “ the whole work is elaborate.” Dr. M’Leod says, “ it is as seasonable as it is 
satisfactory.” Dr. Cheever “admires the thoroughness and research of the discus- 
sion.” Dr. Krebs thinks “the most important feature of this work ” is in unearth- 
ing “the fons et origo malorum, in the more modest and plausible positions of 
Evangelical Low-Churchism.” Dr. Cox sees in it a blow aimed at “one of the ver- 
itable Schisms organic that are also signs of Anti-Christ.” Dr. Dowling pronounces 
it ‘a learned, reliable, and complete Treatise upon the subject.” And Dr. Marcel- 
lus proposes that it be “adopted as a text-book in all our Anti-Prelatical Theologi- 
cal Seminaries.” 

The following is a sample of the work, italics, capitals, and all. The author was 
writing of the “ Evangelical” element in the Church. With a plentiful sprinkling 
of such phrases as “confederates of Rome,” ‘“ Romanistic virus,” “ the subtle poi- 
son,” &¢., &c., he thus delivers himself:—‘ BRETHREN, TAKE CARE. ‘Remember 
that even Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light.’ * * * Sucna 
SYSTEM, I AFFIRM, CAN ONLY BE DESIGNED FOR PURPOSES OF DECEPTION AND FRAUD! 
And of all the extant theories of human device, calculated, as I have said, ‘by good 
words and fair speeches, to deceive the hearts of the simple,’ this theory of Pre- 
lacy, thus disguised under a Protestant Evangelical garb, holds the foremost rank. 
IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL CONFEDERATE OF THE ROCMISH DELU- 
SION! Pius the [Xth well understands the good service which it renders to his 
cause, in undermining the bulwarks of ‘REAL PROTESTANTISM,’ both in England and 
in our own country.” Are these the men to whom we are to come with proffers 
of Union and Unity? Not, as it seems to us, with any proper degree either of 
self-respect, or of loyalty to Christ and His Church. 
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sympathies, the temptation was a strong one. There is cer- 
tainly something very attractive, in the situation presented, of 
addressing the scattered remnants of Huss in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. We can well understand how the novelty of 
the occasion, and the excitement of the hour, might have 
strengthened the charm, And yet we differ from him as to 
the true mode of approaching the Moravians, and perhaps in 
our estimate of their temper and spirit on,this whole subject. 
We do not believe it to be the deliberate opinion of Dr. Coxe, 
that the Moravian Liturgy, if by that name such a subjective 
Form of Prayer may be called, is, in all respects, equal to our 
own Common Prayer. What Dr. Coxe regards as essential to 
a strict Liturgical rite, we know not ; but if we are to use the 
word Liturgy, in its more restricted and primary sense, as ap- 
plicable to a Divine Service, of which the Holy Eucharist is 
the centre, then we affirm the Moravians, so far from possess- 
ing a Form of Prayer equal, in all respects, to our own, are 
without anything that can be rightly called a Liturgy. Long 
ago, Wesley complained of the mystical and unintelligible na- 
ture of the devotions of the United Brethren; even he found 
fault with them for elevating the subjective above the objective 
in Religion. Thecomplaint is just. For while the Moravians 
retain the skeleton of Church Order, they have over-ridden it 
with human inventions. They have Bishops, professedly ; but 
the Bishop is subject to the Elders’ Conference. They claim 
an Apostolic Succession, but they are willing to receive the 
Ministry of any Sect without re-ordination ; so that one who 
has never received Priest’s Orders may consecrate and adminis- 
ter the Eucharist, etc. They confirm, but a Deacon can be- 
stow the Grace, as well as a Bishop. They respect the idea of 
the Church, but encourage the people to frequent Conventicles. 
They talk of Marriage as a Sacrament, while they foster notions 
- of the relation between the sexes, so gross and disgusting, that 
their hymns have had to be expurgated of the principal pro- 
ductions of their great chief and founder, Bishop (Count) Zin- 
zendorf. Now if these things be so, we ask, in all earnestness, 
whether the administration of Sacred Offices among the Mo- 
ravians is in accordance with Catholic practice? and whether 
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the proffer of Unity on our part, with those whose notions are 
so loose, and yet are held so tenaciously, as we have reason to 
know, is due either to them or to ourselves ? We do not hes- 
itate to express our firm conviction, that there is but little 
sympathy, in the Church at large, with anything which looks 
like breaking down the old bulwarks of Catholic Faith and 
Order, and departing from the good old paths, in such a day of 
reckless radicalism as has fallen to our lot. 

If to any we seem to oppose well meant attempts towards 
Christian Unity, it is not because we are indifferent to the 
work of disintegration which is going on among the number- 
less Sects around us. A free discussion of the subject of such 
Unity can do no harm, and may do good. But we have no 
wish to see human agency, and popular feeling, at all times 
fickle, and to be feared, substituted for the rules which Christ 
hath appointed, for the duties which He hath enjoined, and for 
the Laws by which Divine Providence advances silently, but 
surely, to carry out Its own ends. We do not believe it is for 
us, indeed we would not dare, to put forth the hand, like Uzzah 
of old, to steady the Ark of God. God will take care of that. 
Duty, obedience, working by faith, is ours. The rest we may 
safely leave to Him, Who will, beyond a doubt, take care of 
His own honor and glory, in His own time and way. This 
ceaseless intermeddling with what does not concern us, is the 
distemper of the times. We cansay, with the Christian Unity 
Society, that we love our brethren in Christ, and sincerely re- 
spect that, as far as it goes, “‘ which the Holy Ghost hath 
wrought in them ;” but when, to vindicate their position, they 
say, “ far be it from us to sit still, in the worst spirit of Schism, . 
taking no thought save for ourselves, and seeking only to pros- 
per, as a Corporation, by the multiplying divisions of our fel- 
low Christians, and by the calamities of our neighbors ;” we de- 
mur, and regard the appeal to our sympathies as a rare in- 
stance of special pleading. 

It is the fashion, now-a-days, to make the Church responsible 
for all divisions and heresies ; a fashion which we regret to see 
the Christian Unity Society seems so ready to adopt. We are 
told by “ philosophic historians,” that Arius would never have 
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been a heretic, but for Alexander ; that it was Cyril who drove 
Nestorius out of the Church ; and that it was the fault of the 
Church of England, that the Wesleyans became a Sect. For our- 
selves, we are inclined to receive the explanation which St. Paul 
gives of such “divisions ,” as containing a truer philosophy; 
‘‘ For there must be also heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) 
We have no patience with that so called Philosophic History 
of Christianity, which is only an apology for Heresy ; nor have 
we any sympathy with that prevailing spirit of the age, which, 
in Physical Science, has its representative in Comte, who, in 
all seriousness, confided to a friend the secret that, had he only 
been the contriver of the heavens, he would have made a much 
better thing of it. We do not believe that the Christian 
Unity Society would have any better success with the Metho- 
dists, than our fore-fathers ; and we protest against the insin- 
uation, that the Church, in receiving into her bosom those 
who are sick and weary of division and strife, is “‘a Corpo- 
ration ” (!), “‘in the worst spirit of Schism,” fattening upon 
the multiplying divisions of our fellow Christians. Have we 
read the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity” in vain? Has it come to 
this, that the Anglican Reformation in America has no higher 
claim to recognition, than that of a “‘ Sect among Sects,” a 
“‘ Corporation” among “ the multiplying divisions of Christen- 
dom ?” To save the Nation, must the American Church con- 
solidate herself with all the forces of righteousness which 
seem to exist in the land ? Now this, we say it with all due 
respect, is the veriest clap-trap, the complete argumentum ad 
hominem. 

It is a question worth asking, why has the cry for Unity be- 
come the popular cry of Rationalism in our day ? What has 
moved those who once, and at no distant day, libelled and 
hated Prelacy as Popery, to throw away their old weapons, 
and consent to ask a Churchman to preach one of “ the Series 
of Sermons now being delivered by clergymen of different 
Evangelical Denominations ?” It is something, truly, to be 
acknowledged as ‘ Evangelical.” But why this sudden 
change ? Why this apparent casting away of old prejudices ? 
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It is not because Sectarianism loves Church principles any bet- 
ter ; for its boast is, now-a-days, that it has no distinctive 
principles. It is not, because it is more willing than of old to 
submit to Church authority. The American Methodist, with 
his Bishops and the adoption of what the Church Unity Soci- 
ety is pleased to call, “‘ the polity of the Nicene age,”—a polity 
of which we imagine the Methodists heretofore have been pro- 
foundly ignorant,—is ten-fold more the enemy of the Church, 
than the English Wesleyan. The true cause of all these 
changes is, that Sectarianism in America begins to witness the 
decay of the popular prejudice of former generations. Church 
principles, the principles of obedience to Law, and regard for 
Constitutional Authority, are now in the ascendency among 
thoughtful men. Time has torn away the veil of prejudice ; and 
now that it can no longer fall back upon the traditions of the 
past, Sectarianism begins to tremble for its own existence. 
It reads the lesson written in passing events, the weakness and 
ruin which, sooner or later, must follow upon the pursuit of 
individual liberty without limit or restraint ; and as it reads 
it, fear seizes hold upon it. 

What, at such a time, is the true position for the Church to 
take ? It is to stand aloof, alike, from civil strife and reli- 
gious discord. Amid our civil convulsion, tlie Church is, com- 
paratively, at peace. Let not weak faith, then, trouble the 
Master, crying, carest Thou not that we perish? In the 
crumbling and decay of Sect religion, we have teacher after 
teacher, weary and disgusted with the turmoil and tyranny of 
individualism run mad, turning to us as to the only refuge 
offered to them, amid the Babel of contending Sects. East 
and West, North and South, in every Diocese, and from every 
corner of the land, Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, German Reformed, Dutch Reformed, 
etc., etc., are now to be found within the bosom of the Church, 
blessing God for the peace they, at last, enjoy there, and the 
order which reigns supreme. What has brought them where 
they now are? Controversy? No! Amalgamation Socie- 
ties? No! They have been won by the beauty of holiness 
in our temples, and the peace which they have found within 
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our palaces. They have come, weary of division, to submit 
themselves to an authority which experience has proved to 
them is not of man, but of God. A Wesleyan preacher has 
said to ourselves, in passing one of our churches, “‘ that is the 
only hope of America.” And when we asked why ; the answer 
received was, because there alone, among reformed Christ- 
ians, dwells authority to meet the encroachments of the popu- 
lar will. We had it, not long since, from a German Lutheran, 
“the Episcopal Church is the only safeguard for my country- 
men in America,” against unlicensed speculation, and total 
irreligion. When in quietness and silence the finger of God 
is thus pointing men towards the Church, we confess that it is 
with a mingled feeling of surprise, sadness, and jealousy, that we 
look upon any attempt either to hasten or to arrest the natural 
course of events. And such a feeling we believe to be widely 
prevalent among Churchmen. Rather, let the Church, in qui- 
etness and in peace, in all holy activities, in a more perfect im- 
itation of her adorable Saviour, Who went about doing good, 
in coming back, more earnestly, to the spirit, and labors, and 
self-denials, as well as to the Faith and Discipline of the Prim- 
itive Martyr Church ;—let her, in all these ways, show forth 
the power of a living Christianity, and she will fulfill her mis- 
sion most effectually to the age and times in which we live. 
The question has been asked, why, in the present relation of 
the Sects to the Church in this country, do anything to inter- 
fere with, or endanger, the work that is going on? We can 
find no satisfactory answer to the question, in the Address of 
the “Christian Unity Society.” The idea of a great Anti- 
papal demonstration, by a Protestant combination, is as chi- 
merical as it is worldly and political. We have already char- 
acterized the mawkish sentiment, which cannot bear that we 
should “ prosper” by the calamities of our neighbors. Far be 
it from us to object to any Society, which, in the present di- 
vided state of Christendom, proposes to disseminate sound and 
Catholic principles, with a view to the restoration of Unity. 
We have no objection to urge against the formation of a Union 
for stated and frequent prayer that “all may be one.” So far 
as the “ Christian Unity Society” embraces these objects within 
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the sphere of its operations, it has our sympathy and best 
wishes. But when it is seriously proposed to substitute the 
Babel of sectarian worship for our Pentecostal Liturgy ; when, 
with a view to an unreal peace, and that sectarian leaders may 
be saved from the acknowledgment of rightful claims to author- 
ity, it is proposed to send them to the North of Europe, and 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, to procure the gift of a valid 
Succession, we would demur. At such atime, when the beauty 
of our Liturgy has been the one power which, more than any 
other, has drawn thousands to our Communion, to propose any 
terms of Union, according to which the Liturgy is to be treated 
as a thing indifferent, and regard had only to the Creed, and 
the question of Succession, is, to our judgment, suicidal. Ata 
time when men who have grown weary of their own self-imposed 
mission, are groping after, if haply they may find, some source 
of Ministerial authority which will make the world see and 
feel that they are teachers sent from God, to send them for 
that authority where, if it is possessed, (and who, in the ab- 
sence of any authoritative decision of the question, will dare 
to pronounce judgment on the case,) it is practically a dead let- 
ter, and is treated as a non-essential, would be as cruel as it is 
vain. 

Nor is the Address always consistent with itself, on the ques- 
tion of what is needful for Organic Unity, It says, in one 
place, that “it is exhibited, in perfection, in the following 
words of Holy Scripture: ‘ They continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and feliowship, and in breaking of bread, 
(the Eucharist,) and in prayers.’” But when the exampje of 
the Moravians is cited, as the way in which Organic Unity 
may be attained, only two of the four Apostolic Elements es- 
sential to Unity, are recognized ; namely, the Creed, and the 
Succession. The omission is noteworthy. We have already 
pointed out what a mere dead letter the question of a valid 
Ministry is among the Moravians, and how Confirmation and 
the Eucharist are without any validity among them. We have 
been informed, but cannot vouch for the truth of the assertion, 
that Baptism is oftentimes not administered by them to those 
in riper years ; and as for the language in which their mysti- 
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cal theology and devotion sometimes clothes itself, it is shock- 
ing to any true religious taste. 

Let it be granted, then, that the Moravian standard is all 
that is necessary, is the Baptist, made a Bishop, to be allowed 
to set at naught the Catholic tradition on Infant Baptism ? 
Would the Seventh-day Baptist be permitted to retain his ob- 
servance of Saturday, on the ground of the Fourth Gommand- 
ment, instead of keeping Sunday, in accordance with universal 
custom? Is the Presbyterian to take “the Supper” sitting, 
and to be permitted to consecrate at will, now that his Minis- 
ter is made a Priest, the Holy Eucharist ? Are we to have 
feet-washing, by the Dunkers, made an established custom, af- 
ter the example of the Moravians? We put these questions 
seriously : for we can make nothing else out of the assurance, 
based on the example of the Moravians, that “all that is es- 
sential to Unity with us, on the basis of organic Law,” may 
be complied with, without absolute absorption and identity 
with us, and without “ conformity and uniformity in all things, 
from the first to the last rubric, and from the first to the last 
Canon.” 

We are not of the number of those who think Unity con- 
sists in Oneness ; nor do we forget that every Diocese once had 
its own Use. But such diversity among those who held the 
Catholic traditions as delivered by the Apostles, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the proposition made to a thousand Sects ;— 
admit the Creed, and get Orders, and do as you will after that. 
Imagination fails to conceive of the monstrous and abnormal 
practices, which, in such a state of things, would be done un- 
der the shadow of authority. We do not thus lightly esteem 
our Liturgy, and the Holy Eucharist. It is there, the great doc- 
trines of the ever Blessed Trinity, and the mystery of Atone- 
ment, and the Priesthood of Christ, and the Communion of the 
living and the dead, are placed beyond the reach of rationalistic 
criticism, and cold logical apprehension. May the Church in 
America never see the day when she will receive into her bo- 
som those who shall deem the Commemoration of the Sacrifice 
once offered, a thing indifferent, and may set at naught the 
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sacred rites which she has received as part of her Pentecostal 
heritage. 

Again, we would ask, what avails the Creed, if no provision 
be made for the Catholic interpretation of its Articles? The 
Moravians,—we trust our readers will pardon our returning 
again to them,—make a profession of belief in the Creed, but 
they destroy the analogy of the Faith by adopting, as their 
Symbol, love to Jesus. They do not regard the reception of 
all the Articles of the Creed, as alike necessary to salvation, 
and are willing to hold fellowship with those who do not even 
profess to hold the Catholic Verity. Again we would ask, do 
we owe nothing to the past? Are we, for the sake of the 
children, to put out of remembrance the deeds of their fathers ? 
Are we to bury in oblivion the immortal work of Hooker, and 
forget the names which have been endeared to us by the suffer- 
ings endured in defense of the “Truth as it is in Jesus ?” 
Fain would we be to heal the breach, but not thus. Loyalty 
there is, as well as Love. What avails the teaching of expe- 
rience, if from the trials and conflicts of the past, we gather 
not wisdom to direct us in the future ? 

But, putting aside the thought of the past, and all regard 
for the future, what is there in the present aspect of the Sects 
to encourage the hopes held out by the Society for Christian 
Unity, and on which they build their claims to acceptance ? 
When Sectarianism is running riot, by mingling itself with 
the political questions of the day, and by adopting a policy of 
worldly empiricism, is this a time to take it into our embrace ? 
We are told that the Sects are opening their eyes to the enor- 
mous evils which spring from a divided Christianity. We be- 
lieve it. But it is one thing to acknowledge a disease, another 
to be willing to undergo the operation needful for its cure. If the 
evil of disunion be felt and mourned over ; mourned, not with 
a worldly sorrow, which bewails the loss of power, (ah! there 
it is,) but with a godly sorrow, which mourns the loss of love, 
then why has the “Commission on Church Unity,” acting 
under the authority and direction of the General Council of 
the Church, been so barren of results ? What hinders the re- 
turn of those who have gone out from us, if they have foun] 
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their error and desire go return? Have we not offered to re- 
ceive them ? Have we not treated them with forbearance and 
love? Have we returned blow for blow, or embittered them 
by angry controversy ? 

It isa notable fact, and worthy of remark, that in every 
Sermon and Publication lately put forth on this subject of 
Unity,—and the Address is no exception,—the political and 
religious question is intermingled ; the great argument for 
Union, in the one case, being the evils of disunion, as seen in 
the other. What is the moral. The cry for Union arises, not 
from any deep seated religious conviction, but it is the reflec- 
tion of the popular idol of the hour. The leaven at work is 
the leaven of the world. One after another, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, has been drawn into the 
political maelstrom, and now, that they are driven about like 
straws upon the popular current, they would save themselves by 
grasping at the combination theory which prevails, as the result 
of the material notions of the day. The cry simply amounts to 
this ; division is weakness, union is power ; unite, therefore. 
We regret to hear the cry echoed in the Address. 

In the proposal for a grand Protestant: demonstration, to re- 
sist the onward advance of the Papacy, we discern another of 
the popular mistakes of the day. Any argument, however 
weak ; any proposition, however visionary ; we are sorry to 
add, any imagination, even when bordering on misrepresenta- 
tion, is, now-a-days, laid hold of, if it serve the purpose of a 
thrust at Rome. It is, we fear, this unhappy blindness, which 
has suggested the notion, so prominently set forth in the Ad- 
dress, to meet Rome upon her own ground. The cure must be, 
according to the maxim, “ similia similibus curantur.” As 
Rome claims absolute Unity, so the undivided host must go 
forth to do her battle. Now, what is this, but a repetition of 
Romish error? Rome, for the sake of absolute Unity, will 
tolerate no diversity ; we, to gain the same end, will consent 
to merge all our differences. ‘The same argument is used for 
Union with the Greek Church. We are willing to overlook 
corruptions nearly as great as any that ever debased the Ro- 
mish Communion ; *we are content to blink all the records of 
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history on Byzantine usurpation ; we will consent to anathe- 
matize our forefathers, by yielding the Filiogue,* if only we 
can form a Union against Rome. And what becomes of the 
Union of Christendom, if the Latin Churches are left out ? 
Are we to hope and pray that all may be one, and act upon a the- 
ory which takes for granted that Latin Christianity is beyond 
hope of redemption ? Are we to do every thing to reconcile 
the Sects, and to bring about a union with the East, and to do 
nothing, with the hope that the West may, one day, be deliv- 
ered; but rather raise up new barriers between us? We 
know what Roman tyranny is, and would resist it. We be- 
lieve the day is not far distant when the power of Rome in 
America will be felt as few now dream of ; and we, who cher- 
ish the principles of the Anglican Reformation, will have to 
gird ourselves anew to the conflict ; but withal, we believe the 
time must yet come, when the prayer of the Great High Priest 
shall be heard and answered, and a Union will be consum- 
mated, which shall embrace the West, as well as the East. 
For this we shall never cease to pray. 

Thus far we have dealt with facts. It is time we turn to 
the discussion of principles. The Society, in its Address, 
justly reprobates the idea, that Christian Unity is to be re- 
garded as a kind of religious luxury, well enough if it can be 
had, but not absolutely necessary to the existence of the 
Church. Nothing can be more true than the principle which 
the Society thus lays down. Unity is not a luxury. It is es- 
sential to the Faith. Otherwise, Schism were nota deadly sin. 
And yet the principle admits of, and demands modification, so 
far as is consistent with the integrity of the principle itself. 
While Unity is needful for the progress and ultimate triumph 
of Christianity, it must not be forgotten, that it is foretold the 
triumph of Christianity must result in division ;—the multi- 
tude of fishes will cause the net to break. We must not, then, 
so identify the external and visible Unity of the Church, with 
its invisible and secret operation, as to make the one absolutely 





* We deeply regret to‘ see that the Society has taken the liberty of issuing the 
Nicene Creed without the Filicque. 
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dependent on the other. Notwithstanding the divided and dis- 
tracted state of Christendom, the one hundred ‘and fifty and 
three, the whole number of glect souls, shall at the last be 
gathered in. 

We have protested against the notion, that the Church is to be 
made responsible for the Heresies which, in days gone by, have 
disturbed her peace. It is nothing short of presumption to say, 
that had we lived in the days of our fathers, things would have 
been otherwise. We would also protest against the idea that 
the unhappy divisions of Christendom are altogether the result of 
chance, and not permitted in the Providence of God for the disci- 
pline and chastisement of His Church. We have no sympathy 
with that busy spirit of intermeddling, at heart an atheistic and 
unbelieving spirit, which, going out of its own immediate and ap- 
pointed sphere, takes upon itself the general direction and con- 
trol of events, as if there were no God reigning. We know, by 
a sad and bitter experience, how dangerous it is for any portion 
of a community, or any generation, to make themselves mor- 
ally responsible for evils, not of their creation, and over which 
they have no legitimate control. The Christian Faith teaches, 
that the evil, as well as the good, is in the hands of God. We 
say not this to excuse division, or as a reason why we should 
regard it with indifference ; but to guard against the notion, 
that in order to restore visible Unity to the Church, we are to 
be regardless of the means of accomplishing it. Division is a 
great evil ; and yet, as the Society itself admits, division may 
have many valuable lessons for us,—lessons which it is quite 
as needful for us to consider, as it is obligatory upon us when 
considered, to do all that in us lies to prevent a recurrence of 
the chastisement. 

The Babel builders felt the great importance of union. 
They combined together to create a centre of religious worship, 
and they attempted by material force to raise up a barrier to 
prevent future dispersion. Was not their aspiration good ? 
Yes! verily. But the means whereby they sought to compass 
their end was wrong. The tower of Babel is the key to An- 
cient History. The sum of the history of the great World Em- 
pires, from the days of Nimrod to the last of the Caesars, is the 
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attempt of man to realize, not in idea only, but outwardly and 
in fact, the Unity of the Race. Conqueror after conqueror 
seeks to build up a central power, which shall give laws to the 
world. In turn each fails in the attempt, through the inter- 
ference of the same Almighty Power which frustrated the de- 
sign of the builders of the tower. Ancient History, so far as 
this is its controlling principle, culminates in the Roman Em- 
pire, the nearest approach the world has ever seen to the res- 
toration of lost Unity on the part of man. We know the se- 
quel, the universal corruption, the appalling tyranny, the Em- 
peror worshipped as God. It was against this fearful result, 
dimly foreshadowed in the tower of Babel, and permitted to 
manifest itself with ever increasing power until in the fullness 
of time the world grew weary of itself, that the dispersion was in- 
tended to guard. God made not death, and yet by admitting 
it into His moral government, and placing a limit to human 
life, He prevented the recurrence of the violence and disorder 
of the ante-diluvian world. In like manner, the division of 
the Human Race into peoples of a different speech, was not 
only a punishment for man’s pride, but also a providential ar- 
rangement to place a limit to the grasping of human ambition. 

Redemption does not disannul the law of God’s Moral Prov- 
idence ; yea, rather, it establishes the law. As death remains, 
notwithstanding Life and Immortality have been brought to 
light by the Gospel, so division remains, the unalterable law 
of our fallen humanity. The Pentecostal gift, be it ever re- 
membered, is the gift of many tongues, not of one only. A 
separate tongue, dividing itself off from the common root, sat 
upon the head of each of the Apostles, and every nation heard, 
in its own language, the wonderful things of God. There is 
Unity in diversity ; and diversity in Unity. The Babylonish 
element of the mystical Rome is the attempt made by her to 
overrule this unalterable law. Rome would create, like the 
tower-builders, a fixed centre of Religious Worship. She 
would make a universal language. She would compel all to 
use the same rite. Humanly speaking, the aspiration is a 
noble one. It is the old political idea under a new form. 
Something there is, to the carnal mind, unspeakably attractive 
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in the idea of one centre of Religious Worship for the world, 
and one language spoken everywhere among all nations. It 
would be the fulfillment of the noblest aspiration of the human 
heart. The aspiration may be good, and yet the indulgence of 
it, under all circumstances, may not be permitted. The long- 
ing after immortality and eternal life is a noble aspiration ; 
but if, with the Brahmin, we permit it to make us indifferent 
to the things of time and sense, and so neglect the duties im- 
posed upon us in the world, we commit deadly sin. The desire 
for the restoration of lost Unity, in like manner, is in itself 
pure and holy; but if we follow it without regard to the 
teachings of Divine Providence, and overleap the barriers 
which God in His wisdom has ordained, we are guilty of sin. 


Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 

Terras si tamen IMPLE 
Non tangenda vates transiliunt vada. 


Herein is the great sin of Rome. The protest made against 
it, and the maintenance of the independence of National 
Churches, is the glory of the Anglican Reformation. It was a 
divine instinct prompted the Nicene decree. The same instinct 
led the American Church to declare, that ‘when, in the 
course of Divine Providence these American States became in- 
dependent with respect to Civil Government, their Ecclesiasti- 
cal independence was necessarily included.’’ Clearly, then, there 
can be no union between ourselves and the Church of Rome, so 
long as she maintains the Ultramontane idea of the Papacy. 
A Roman Church in America, if we have argued rightly, is a 
moral impossibility. 

As for our relation to the Sects, it is determined by the fun- 
damental difference between the Anglican and the German 
Reformation. The Anglican Reformation, as we have already 
seen, was a defence of the principle that National: Churches 
have a right to follow their own Apostolical traditions in op- 
position to the Babylonish notion of a central throne, and an 
unvarying Rite. The German Reformation was conducted on 
very different principles, and pursued for very different ends. 
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It was the assertion of the rights of the individual conscience, 
and the need of personal piety. So far, there was sympathy 
between the Continental Reformers and the leaders of the An- 
glican Church. In many things the latter were influenced by 
the former, even as in later times Methodism was not without 
influence for good. But the German Reformation was carried 
on without regard to Organic Law and Catholic tradition, 
This was its fatal mistake,—a mistake which Melancthon saw, 
but had no power to correct. The result has been, that while 
the Anglican Reformation has gone on extending itself and 
taking root in foreign lands, the German Reformation, and in 
it we include the Reformation in Scotland and the Dissenters 
in England, is without coherence or continuance. It will not 
bear being transplanted. Associations of Christians for the 
cultivation of personal piety are not organized bodies: they 
cannot perpetuate themselves. The disintegration of Sects is 
a necessary law of Sects. The children take but little interest 
in the questions which, for the time beifig, were all in all with 
their fathers. Individual piety, not sustained by any organic 
life, wanes and dies through isolation and inanition. 

The proposal of the Society for Church Unity, that “ the 
various Evangelical denominations” constitute themselves a 
part of the Catholic Church, by the reception of the Creed, 
and the obtaining of valid Orders from Sweden or the Mora- 
vians, while they are still to perpetuate themselves under the 
name of Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., seems to us nothing less 
than absurd. If Presbyterianism will give up the notion that 
Prelacy is identical with Popery, and seek for Orders in the 
line of a true Succession, what of Presbyterianism remains ? 
It is extinct. Or if the Congregationalist will adopt the Polity 
of the Nicene age, and acknowledge the authority of Bishops, 
what becomes of Congregationalism ? It has ceased to exist, 
Or the Baptist, if he will forswear his right of private judg- 
ment, and acknowledge the Apostles and their successors as 
teachers sent from God, how can he, after receiving authority 
from their hands, refuse to follow the universal tradition on 
the Baptism of infants ? In such a case he would be a worse 
schismatic than before. We can see no meaning in such a 
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proposition. The Sect must live by the exclusive maintenance 
of its opinion, or it must perish. The Quaker who doffs his 
broad-brimmed hat is no longer a Quaker. Compromise is 
death. Union with the Sects is impossible. Individualism is 
of the very essence of Sect ; robbed of this, it is destroyed. 

Two things then are plain. Combination and the oblitera- 
tion of all distinctive character is not Unity. Nor is the mere 
aggregation of atoms, without an informing principle of or- 
ganic life, Unity. True Unity is Unity in diversity. The 
Unity of Rome, Babylonish Unity, is Material, not Moral 
Unity. It is mere power, intolerant of resistance, seek- 
ing to reduce all to a dead uniformity. Moral Unity, the 
Unity of Love, not only desiderates, but demands difference. 
The Unity of the Human Race is based on the distinction of 
sex. When God made man at the first, He made “ them male 
and female.” The man is not without the woman, nor the 
woman without the man, in the Lord. The Unity of the mar- 
riage bond consequentdy is a Moral Unity, i. e., it consists in 
rendering obedience to the law of God, whereby each is neces- 
sary to the other. Were there no diversity of taste, and char- 
acter, and disposition, while both are at the same time one 
flesh, there would be no room left for the exercise of the virtues 
of self-denial, and patience, and long suffering. Above all, the 
Unity of the Godhead is moral, not abstract or mathematical 
Unity. The God of the Unitarian is a moral impossibility. 
What were eternal solitude but infinite misery ? If God be 
Love, the love of an abstract Unit would be eternal self-love. 
The Unity of the Church, in like manner, is Moral Unity. 
All acknowledging One Head and animated by one Spirit, the 
seats of Apostolic power are united to each other, by the 
charity ‘which endureth all things,” “ hopeth all things,” 
“believeth all things.” What is the history of the great 
Schism, but the growth of differences arising out of national 
character and diversity of Rite P—differences ordained by God 
to act as a preventive against Babylonish encroachment, and 
mysteriously overruled to set forth and develop the manifold 
gifts of the Spirit, but abused by man for purposes of division 
and strife. This upon the one side, 
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On the other, mere aggregation is not Unity. We do not 
talk of the unity of a stone, or of a heap of sand. To add 
atom to atom, or particle to particle, is to increase numeral 
strength, but not to create Unity. Unity implies parts ; and 
there can be no parts without a whole. Among the Sects, 
Unity is impossible ; because individualism is the ruling prin- 
ciple of Sect. Unity is possible only on the basis of Organic 
Law. We say Organic Law must be the basis of Unity, but 
as love is the fulfilling of the law, union, to be complete, must 
be cemented by a common love, and held together by the bonds 
of a common fellowship. The Liturgy, in other words, is the 
necessary complement of the Belief and the Apostolic Ministry. 
And by the Liturgy we do not mean any or every Form of 
Prayer; but that Divine Service, whose form and words are 
Apostolic, replete in every part with the Pentecostal Spirit, 
and burning with Pentecostal fire. Union with the Sects is 
impossible, because disintegration is the law of Sects. With 
individualism the spirit of Sect begins: in individualism it 
must end. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We would not speak with 
any disrespect of the “various Evangelical denominations.” 
We are not insensible to the many bright examples of true de- 
votion and exalted piety which, from time to time, have ap- 
peared among them. We believe we esteem them higher, and 
love them better, than many of those who, while professing 
friendship for them, in reality seek their destruction. But 
however bright the examples of which we speak, and however 
valuable their work, their influence will be found, on careful 
consideration, to be spasmodic and individual ; not deep and 
abiding. To this Sectarianism itself bears witness, It may 
avail for conversion, and stimulate powerfully, but it cannot 
educate and bring to perfection. Wesley complained, before 
his death, of the deterioration of religion among his followers. 
Revivalism is not an accident, but a necessity of all Sects. 
The work begun by powerful appeal to the passions, must be 
sustained by like means. There are times in the history of the 
Church, as in the eighteenth century in England, when the ap- 
plication of powerful stimulants is necessary ; but such times 
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are of necessity short-lived. They are the precursors, like the 
Economy of John the Baptist, of a new development of the 
Kingdom ; but like him, they must give place to something 
higher and better. Their value, if they have any value, lies in 
their temporary character. ' 

We have no space now to enter into a full examination of 
this subject as a practical one, and yet so we must meet it if 
anything is to be done. The moment however that the ques- 
tion of Unity as a practical reality comes up, difficulties innu- 
merable and insurmountable present themselves at every point. 
Thus, for example, it is notorious, and beyond dispute,—if it 
is disputed, the proofs are at hand,—that the Congregational- 
ist body throughout the country, and to a large extent, the 
New School Presbyterians, have become deeply infected with 
the grossest Pelagianism, and with every form and shade 
of doctrinal impiety ; and the corruption is developing and 
spreading continually. How are we to distinguish and ascer- 
tain here where deadly Heresy already exists, before we can 
talk about Unity ? Who is to sit in judgment in this Court 
of Inquest ? 

Besides, what security have we for the perpetuation of the 
Faith, if the Church have not that power of Discipline which 
belongs to her? The Rev. Dr. Coxe, in a Sermon lying before 
us, says: “Organic Christianity, as a direct and historical 
product of the Incarnation, deriving life from Curist Himself 
through the Hoty Guost—a life diffused by veins and arteries 

_ through a Body knit together by joints and bands—- * * #* 
this Organic Christianity it is which alone has Unity of Faith 
with the Apostles, or can insure the perpetuation of unaltera- 
ble Truth from age to age.” And yet this new plan of Union, 
as far as we see, contemplates no such security of the Faith as 
this. A mere nominal subscription to any Creed amounts to 
nothing. An Andover Professor will subscribe to the most 
stringent Calvinistic Platform every day of his life, so long as 
he can escape from its obvious meaning under a metaphysical 
quibble, and retain his position and salary. We are not 
speaking of the moral dishonesty of all this ; we are speaking 
of notorious facts. In short, so far from there being any pros- 
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pect of Unity with such elements, we are firmly convinced that 
the whole scheme would only result in Disunity and endless 


confusion among ourselves. 
We would, in conclusion, commend to the Church Unity 


Society the consideration of the following words with which 
the “judicious” Hooker brings his great work to a close. They 
exactly embody our own conceptions of the duty of the Church 
to those without at the present time. 


“But how sober and how sound soever our proceedings be, in 
these causes, all is in vain which we do to abate the errors of men, 
except their unruly affections be bridled. Self-love, vain-glory, impa- 
tience, pride, pertinacity,—these are the bane of our peace. And these 
are not conquered or cast out, but by prayer. Pray for Jerusalem, 
and your prayer shall cause “the hills to bring forth peace ;” peace 
shall distil and “ come down like the rain upon the mown grass, and as 
the showers that water the earth.” We have used all other means; 
behold, we are prostrate, we have labored in vain. In disputations, 
whether it be because men are ashamed to acknowledge their errors 
before many witnesses, or because extemporality doth exclude mature 
and ripe advice, without which the truth cannot soundly and thor- 
oughly be demonstrated, or because the fervor of contention doth so 
disturb men’s understanding, that they cannot sincerely and effectually 
judge: in books and sermons, whether it be because we do speak and 
write with too little advice, or because you do hear and read with too 
much prejudice: in all human means which have hitherto been used to 
procure peace ; whether it be because our dealings have been too feeble, 
or the minds of men with whom we have dealt too implacable ; or what- 
soever the cause or causes have been: forasmuch as we see that, as 
yet, we fail in our desires, yea, the ways which we take to be most like- 
ly to make peace, do but move strife; oh, that we would now hold our 
tongues, leave contending with men, and have our talk and treaty of 
peace with God. We have spoken and written enough of peace : there 
is no way left, but that we “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Metapnysics or Sim Wititiam Hamitton. Collected, ar- 
ranged and abridged, &. By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor, 
&c,, in Harvard College. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 563. 


The students of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy will feel 
greatly obliged to Prof. Bowen for this Volume. Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s “ Lectures on Metaphysics” were written in the very earliest 
part of his professional life, and repeated to his classes some twenty 
years without having been re-written, so as to incorporate the results 
of later studies, or those modifications in the way of stating his views 
which never fail to occur to one who is habitually engaged in study- 
ing and teaching upon any subject. Prof. Bowen has taken these 
Lectures as the basis of his work, and by abridging, omitting passages 
in order to insert extracts from Review Articles and the “ Notes to 
Re‘d’s Works,” &c., &c., he has made a complete, well digested, sys- 
tematic exposition of the Philosophy of the great Scotchman—quite 
possibly a better exposition of it than the author could have made 
himself. 


SERMONS ON THE Book oF Common Prayer. By Bishops and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. New York: James 
Pott. 1864. 12mo. pp. 203. 


This course of Sermons was preached in several of the Churches of 
New York during the last Fall and Winter. ‘The Sermons lose noth- 
ing in interest as they appear in print; indeed, several of them re- 
quire more than a mere hearing, and will repay perusal again and 
again. The Dignity of Worship; the Nature of Worship; the Ground 
of Acceptable Worship ; the Necessity and Advantages of a Liturgy ; 
the Spirituality of our own Liturgy ; its History ; the Liturgy in its 
relation to Christian Union ;—these are some of the topics discussed 
by some of the best minds in the Church. The Sermon of Dr. Dix 
on “The Creed,” as an authoritative declaration of the Faith, meets 
a common and fatal error of the times. Bishop Stevens has contrib- 
uted an admirable Sermon, not delivered in this course, “The Book 
of Prayer for the House of Prayer ;” and Dr. T. W. Coit has fur- 
nished his well known and most useful Sermon, “Sameness of Words 
no Hindrance to Devotion.” A wide circulation of this volume 
throughout the Church would deepen the attachment of Churchmen to 
the Prayer Book, not by a blind adulation of the Liturgy, but because 
it would be seen to embody so much of the wealth of the Ancient 
Liturgies, and to be constructed on the true principle of Christian 
Worship. Such Sermons as that of Bishop Burgess, on “The Psalter 
an Inspired Liturgy,” that of Dr. Huntington, on “The Spirituality 
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of the Liturgy,” and that of Dr. Coxe, on “ The Liturgy of Heaven,” 
all which are exceedingly rich in thought, tone, and expression, would 
help to form a truer conception of the nature, evidences, and means of 
the Christian Life. The volume is a valuable contribution to our 
Church literature, and should find a place in all our public and private 
libraries. 


Tue American MetricaL Psatter. New York: F. J. Hunting- 
ton. 1864. 12mo. pp. 284. 


A critical examination and a suitable notice of this most valuable 
work would involve the discussion of several questions upon which we 
shall not now venture. The subject, however, is so important that we 
propose to take it up at an early day. Indeed, Worship, the use of 
Metrical Psalms in comparison with Hymns, the influence of a per- 
verted popular taste which prefers the latter to the former, the com- 
parative effect of reading and singing the Psalter in our Prose transla- 
tion, the need of substituting other Psalms for those meagre and often 
most unsuitable selections now appointed to be said or sung after the 
Lessons—in short, the whole subject of Song in the Worship of the 
Church needs thorough ventilation. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess, in 
the volume before us, has attempted a Metrical Version of the Psalms 
which shall meet the just demands of the Church. To this end, he 
has drawn from all the sources within his reach. He says: 

“Eighteen versions, the whole of those which have attained such a 
place in sacred literature as to be anywhere cited, or anywhere easily 
accessible, have been consulted and compared ; and of these, fourteen 
have contributed to this compilation. If it is not the most faultless 
of all the entire versions in our language, and if it does not include 
whatever is most excellent in each, so far as each is fitted for the pur- 
poses of public worship, it has failed to reach its aim. 

“In the attempt to perform such a service to the Church of Christ, 
it has been held right to overlook all considerations of individual au- 
thorship. It matters but little to the Church, that it knows not, with 
very few exceptions, from what pen proceeded any one of its prayers 
or collects ; and the name of the versifier of a Psalm is of still less 
moment. For the same cause, a part of a Psalm, a verse, a line, even 
a mere phrase, has been taken without hesitation from one writer, and 
interwoven with the work of another; and any change which seemed 
an improvement, has been introduced with the consciousness of abso- 
lute freedom. If the result has been success, no other justification is 
demanded. If it has been anything but success, the happiness may 
still be left for later hands; but not, it is believed, from the present 
resources of our language and literature.” 

We need hardly say, that the Bishop’s thorough attainments as a 
Hebrew scholar, his own poetic gifts, his varied reading, his Catholic 
feeling, and his severe taste and independent judgment, qualify him 
eminently for the work which he has now accomplished. A criticism 
of the volume however we do not now attempt. His Preface gives a 
brief sketch of all the various Metrical Versions of the Psalms which 
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are of any note; and his argument for Song in Verse is unanswerable, 
because it is laid in the wants and necessities of our nature. With 
the “Hymns for Church and Home” (which were examined Vol. 
XIV., No. I.) and the present “ Metrical Psalter,” the next General 
Convention will be abundantly prepared to give to the Church such a 
volume of Psalms and Hymns as shall meet all her wants in this di- 
rection. 


A MemoriaL oF THE Rev. Biro Wixson, D. D., LL.D., late Em- 
eritus Professor of Systematic Divinity in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
By W. Wuite Bronson, A. M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 212. 


Few men in the Church have been personally known, revered and 
loved, by so large a number of the Clergy, as the late Dr. Wilson. 
From the very establishment of the General Theological Seminary, he 
had been its Professor in the department of Systematic Divinity, and 
had identified himself with the students at that period of life when 
opinions are formed on the most important of all subjects. He was 
admirably, we may say specially, fitted for his position. Nature, 
early education, and habit, all qualified him eminently to be a teacher 
of Systematic Divinity. With a mind patient, methodical, capable of 
the severest analysis, long accustomed to the closest reasoning, and 
thoroughly furnished for the work before him, he brought to the Lec- 
ture Room resources which made his recitations instructive and at- 
tractive in a very high degree, and as such they are remembered 
we believe by all who attended them. ‘There was one period in the 
history of the Seminary when we think a bolder, more demonstrative 
man, @ man more familiar with and alive to the movements and ten- 
dencies and necessities of the age, would have better met the wants of 
the Institution. We of course refer to the years 1843-8, when a 
strange mixture of morbid sentimentalism and Medizvalism had crept 
into both the English and American Churches, and which, under the 
name of Catholicity, had already addled the heads and hearts of sev- 
eral of the young men of the Seminary. Dr. Wilson was an Anglican. 
He took almost no note of the world outside the line of his own pro- 
fessional duties. The whole movement referred to, when it disclosed 
itself, distressed him beyond measure; and yet it was one which it 
was, or might have been, in his power to have crushed in its very in- 
ception. 

The biographer, Mr. Bronson, was for many years an inmate of Dr. 
Wilson’s family ; he has done his work, we believe, satisfactorily to 
the friends of the deceased, and this is the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon it. The prominent traits in Dr. Wilson’s character 
are drawn with delicacy and discrimination. So also the leading 
events of his life, his early education under the direction of his father, 
Judge Wilson, so distinguished in our Revolutionary history, his pro- 
fessional life, his prominence as a candidate for the Episcopate in 
Pennsylvania in 1826, &c., &c., are related briefly but distinctly. 
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There are also appended, his Remarks or Lecture on the Calvinistic 
and Arminian Controversy, and two Sermons as specimens of his style 
of writing for the pulpit. An admirable portrait adorns the volume. 


Puxrit Ministrations; or, Sabbath Readings. A series of Dis- 
courses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By Garpiner Sprine, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York. In two 
volumes, 8vo. New York: Harper & Bros. 1864. pp. 480, 452. 


The Rev. Dr. Spring, now in the eightieth year of his age, has long 
been known as one of the most respectable and influential of the Old 
School Presbyterian divines in the City of New York. He belongs to 
a class of men, now, we fear, nearly extinct, at least, rapidly passing 
away. He says, “a different kind of preaching prevails at the present 
day from that which prevailed when the writer entered upon the sacred 
office ; and he is free to express his preference for the ‘ good old way.’ 
Is there no reason for solicitude, lest the tendency of the modern pul- 
pit to deify Humanity and the principles of Natural Science should in- 
sensibly lead to a disclaimer of the Supernatural in Religion, and, in- 
stead of Christianizing Natural Science and Humanity, should natural- 
ize Christianity ?’ Dr. Spring is a thorough believer in Calvinism, 
that is, of the Edwardean type; he has been, and is, a most deter- 
mined opponent of the New Haven Theology; and he is decidedly 
conservative on the social questions of the day. His style of writing 
is marked by purity, neatness, vigor and directness ; and, as specimens 
of sermonizing, we know of nothing from the preachers of his denomi- 
nation which we would place before the Sermons now published. 
There is in them also a warmth of tone, and, at the same time, a pun- 
gency of appeal, following as a logical conclusion from his doctrinal 
premises, which, aided by the author’s dignity and grace of manner, 
must make his Sermons exceedingly effective. They are popular, 
rather than learned; and yet there is a scholarly finish and taste in 
them which is in delightful contrast with most of the Sermons of the 
day. 


Tue Reicious Training or CuILpReN, in the Family, the 
School and the Church. By Catuerine E. Beecuer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 360. 


We have no room in this Number to give such an examination of 
this volume as, in several respects, it justly deserves. Miss Beecher 
could not and would not have written it if she had been brought up in 
the Church, and accustomed to its teaching ; we doubt if she would 
write it a few years hence, when she will have studied more 
carefully, and become imbued more thoroughly with the elementary 
principles of the great Plan of Redemption, as the Church has always 
held them. The features which distinguish the Church which Miss 
Beecher has entered, from Congregationalism which she has renounced, 
pertain quite as much to Doctrine as to Order. But to appreciate 
these by a thoughtful mind, like Miss Beecher’s, is not a mere exercise 
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of the intellect, the understanding, the reason ; it requires time, growth, 
a process of assimilation; and, above all, a teachable receptive spirit, 
a mind not only willing to unlearn its own errors, but capable of con- 
templating Truth froth a different point of observation, and through a 
different medium from that to which it has been accustomed. The 
tone of the book, as well as its teaching, in several particulars, disap- 
points us. Still we can have nothing but respect, sympathy and 
kindness toward one who has exhibited so much of moral heroism in 
the stand which she has taken, and who writes with so much earnest- 
ness and evident sincerity. Her disclosures of the ethical tendency of 
Calvinism, as she has observed them, are terrible. We doubt not 
they are true to the life. She says: “This it is that is leading not 
only the young and ignorant, but multitudes of the mature, the wise, 
and the good to reject the Bible as supposed to teach a system so 
cruel and anreasonable ; this it is which converts to infidelity in Chris- 
tian lands far more than all our missionaries turn from bheathenism.” 


History or THE Romans UNper THE Empire. By CHARLES 
Merivate, B. D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
From the Fourth London Edition. With a copious analytical In- 
dex. Vol.IV. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 466. 


Mr. Merivale has struck a rich vein and is working it with the skill of 
amaster. What was locked up in the pages of Suetonius, and Tacitus, 
and Livy, and other writers, inaccessible to the public, he has repro- 
duced, and has enriched his pages with the wealth and wisdom of 
modern research, experience and observation. The story of the Ro- 
man Empire is one of the grandest of all subjects for a historian. In 
the present volume we have the history of Augustus; his policy in 
developing the resources of, and strengthening the Empire ; his organ- 
ization of the Provinces ; the conspiracies, feuds and ambition of the 
Cesarean family, &c. We have also a most valuable chapter on the 
Unity of the Roman Empire; another on the great Cities of the Em- 
pire; and a concluding one on the City of Rome itself. The author 
narrates clearly, he describes vividly, and he is always the man of 
calm, thoughtful reflection. How far he will rise to the dignity of a 
true Christian historian, and grasp the great secret of the weakness 
and final decay of the Empire, we shall see before we are through. It 
is a good book to read in these our own troublous times. 


HAZARD ON THE WILL; or, Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or Every 
Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. By RowLanp G. Haz- 
ARD. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. pp. 455. 


The effort of Mr. Hazard is to show that the Freedom of the Will 
is a doctrine in harmony with the Moral Government of God. A large 
portion of his volume, however, is an attempt to exhibit the fallacy of 
Edwards’s famous treatise, and he certainly is successful in proving 
that Edwards’s “Freedom of the Will” is no freedom at all. But 
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when he comes himself to state what he means by “ Freedom,” and at-* 
tempts to reconcile that Freedom with God’s perfect Government, he 

trips, and halts, and stumbles perpetually. Although he adopts in the 

main the old Arminian argument, yet he often abandons it without im- 

proving upon it. For example, what shall we say of a theory which 

actually denies God’s foreknowledge of all future events, and so at- 

tempts to meet the Edwardean objection to the old Arminian theory ? 

If any of our readers choose to dabble in this old metaphysical mud- 

dle, they will find Mr. Hazard a clear writer, and generally candid and 

temperate in his statements. 


DocumenTaRY History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Containing numerous hitherto unpub- 
lished Documents concerning the Church in Connecticut. Vol. II. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL.D., and WiLL1AM Stevens Perry, 
A. M., Editors. New York: James Pott. 1864. 8vo. pp. 359. 


Valuable as the previous volume of this work was in its authentic 
and official record of the early planting of the Church in Connecticut, 
the volume now before us is one of the most important ever published in 
connection with the establishment of the Church not only in Connecti- 
cut but in this country. It is a great deal to say, that to Bishop Sea- 
bury we are indebted, under God, for a valid Apostolic Ministry and for 
the Apostolic Faith in its integrity in this country. We believe the af- 
firmation is strictly true. We have done something in our previous pages 
to vindicate the Bishop’s character from charges which had their origin 
in Puritan hate, and the influence of which in this as in other matters, al- 
ways crawls into the Church. We are glad to say, that in the volume 
now published we have a record not only of the public measures and 
official documents connected with the refusal of his Consecration in 
England, and the conferring of that gift in Scotland, but we haye, 
what is scarcely less interesting, the private unofficial Letters of 
Bishop Seabury and his friends in this country, while that great ques- 
tion was pending. Here we see the man himself. Letters written at 
an hour’s notice as a vessel was about to sail, written in the midst of 
discouragements of every kind, such as would have crushed men of 
less principle, these Letters are now printed, many of them for the 
first time ; and they will elevate the Bishop in the estimation of all 
noble, high-minded Christian men.» It was not the mere hope of a 
mitre which sustained him at that trying period, as his petty traducers 
would insinuate. To meet the Erastian difficulty in England, he pro- 
posed to Connecticut Churchmen to get, if possible, permission from 
the Connecticut Legislature for a Bishop to reside in the State; and, 
knowing the bitter Puritan feeling against himself, hesuggested the with- 
drawal of his own name, and the nomination of another person. But 
the matters in the volume of deep personal interest, involving, not only 
Bishop Seabury, but others then prominent in our Early American 
Church history, are so numerous, that we must refer to the volume it- 
self. We can only say that the work, as conducted by the pains- 
taking and faithful Editors, is indispensable to any thorough knowledge 
of American Church history. 
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“Tue Forty Days arrer Our Lorp’s Resurrection. By the Rev. 
Wituiam Hanna, LL.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


1864. 12mo. pp. 316. 


The biographer of Dr. Chalmers could hardly fail, on such a theme 
as this, to prepare a volume full of affectionate reverence and practical 
suggestions. Yet his work, though the outpouring of a full and devout 
heart, is a hard book to read ; it is carelessly written ; his style is in- 
volved, and his sentences massive and heavy, some of them covering 
half a page. Inhis Chapter on “ the Great Commission,” he supposes 
that that Commission was given, not to the Eleven Apostles, but to 
“the Church at large in her collective capacity,” given hence to wo- 
men and children, and given at the time when He was “ seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once!” Such a supposition, of course, har- 
monizes very well with Dr. Hauna’s theory of the origin, constitution, 
and authority of the Christian Mini&$try ; but, unfortunately for him, it 
is in direct contradiction to the very letter of the Scripture narrative. 
(St. Mat., xxviii, 16-20.) In an Appendix, (C,) he gives his the- 
ory of the Sacraments, which makes them to be no Sacraments at all. 
Of this important portion of the Blessed Saviour’s history, on which 
the whole question of His Ministry turns, we know of nothing so valu- 
able as the work of Moberly. 


Memoir oF Mrs. Caro.ine P. Keiru, Missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to China. Edited by her Brother, Wittiam C, 
TENNEY. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 392. 


Mrs. Keith was born in New Market, N. H., May 13th, 1801, of 
Congregational parents ; became subsequently a Communicant, among 
the Unitarians; was educated at a New England Village Acade- 
my; spent several years as a private teacher in Virginia, and as a 
taacher in Mr. Willard’s School in Louisville, Kentucky, where, in 
1846, she became a Communicant of the Church. After a somewhat 
chequered life, in which an unfortunate marriage engagement was one 
of the elements, in 1850 she joined our China Mission at Shanghai, 
and subsequently married the Rev. Cleveland Keith. Her health 
failing, she died on her journey home, at San Francisco, California, 
July 10th, 1862, in the house of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kip. Her hus- 
band was drowned at sea, on the coast of California, July 27, 1862. 
The biographer, Mr. Tenney, her brother, has performed his labor with 
industry and fidelity. A large portion of the volume is filled with her 
letters, of which five or six hundred, the biographer says, were hefore 
him. In these letters, the writer discusses a great variety of subjects; 
and in this frankness and independence of opinion, expressed always 
in an easy and flowing style, the interest of the volume principally 
consists. ‘The character of Mrs. Keith, intellectually and morally, was 
strongly marked ; and a volume made up of such materials can hardly 
fail to find readers. ; 


Tue Crippce or ANntTiocu, and other Scenes from Christian Life in 
Early Times. By the Author of “The Chronicles of the Schénberg 
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Cotta Family.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 426. 


In these historical Tales, the author has drawn freely from all 
sources within reach, and without being confined to facts either as re- 
spects names, dates or events. They are vigorously written, and dis- 
close glimpses of the best life of Christianity in its early days of mar- 
tyrdom. The real and mighty power of the Gospel is clearly deline- 
ated. There is, however, an undervaluing of that which, if it be not 
the gem, is yet the casket ; if it be not the soul, is yet the body; if 
it be not the life, is yet the vine; if it be not the light, is yet the 
candlestick; if it be not the fountain, is yet the channel. What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 


Sr. Paut THe Apostie: A Biblical Portrait and a Mirror of the 
Manifold Grace of God. By W. F. Besser, D.D. Translated by 
FrepeERick BULTMANN, Missionary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. With an Introductory Notice by Rev. J. 8. Howson, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1564. 12mo. pp. 210. 


The author of this “ Portrait of St. Paul,” is a strict Lutheran. 
When the two sections of the National Church of Prussia were fused 
into one in 1830, and a modified Liturgy imposed, he refused to ac- 
knowledge “ its right,” and was removed from office; and after cer- 
tain labors at Seefeld, and at Leipzig, he took charge of a poor Lutheran 
congregation at Waldenburg, in Silesia, of which he is still pastor. 
His volume is a portrait, rather than a history, and the picture is 
elaborately and boldly drawn. The translator and the editor, both of 
them connected with the English Church, have thought it necessary 
to allude to Dr. Besser’s “ High-Chureh views.” ‘They are, however, 
exceedingly Scriptural, notwithstanding. De. Besser says: “Accord- 
ing to Apostolic doctrine and practice, the Christians scattered sec- 
tionally through the world, constitute one organic whole, the parts of 
which grow together, and stand in service-rendering relation to one 
another. The heavenly organism of the Church consists in the union 
of many in one Spirit and Faith, wrought by the Means of Grace; but 
this inward union manifests itself in outward signs, and is nourished 
and preserved by visible means.” 


History or Frieprich THE Seconp, called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas Cartyce. In Four Volumes. Volume IV. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 510. 


In the present volume, Mr. Carlyle pretends to give us an account 
of the second Silesian war, (1744-45 ;) the ten years of peace which 
followed, in which Frederick was busy in elevating Prussia to a lead- 
ing position in Germany, a position which she still retains; and, 
finally, the commencement of the Seven Years’ war, and the Saxon 
campaign (1756-57) with which it opened. While we might look for 
Frederick’s views and measures of national policy, yet no inconsiderable 
portion of the volume is devoted to the visit of Voltaire to Berlin, and 
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the regard in which he was held at the King’s Court. Carlyle gives 
us no such impression of the relation in which Voltaire stood toward 
Frederick, as the voluminous published Correspondence of those two 
men indicates. Voltaire was no harlequin or hanger-on at that Court, 
although his language and demeanor were sufficiently obsequious. 
This volume has all the strange peculiarities and indescribable faults 
of Carlyle. As a history it is not worthy of the name. Carlyle does 
not pretend to write history as other men write it. His pages remind 
one of a series of tableaux vivans ; in which the actors appear upon the 
stage, gotten up with the most elaborate care; they act their parts with 
the most ridiculously minute attention to details, and then as suddenly 
the master of ceremonies dismisses them with such a furious discharge 
of sarcasm, irony and scathing derision as only Carlyle has at his 
command. In this sort of scenic display, Carlyle is unrivalled; and 
with all his faults, of prejudice, and of ignoring the great questions in 
hand, he is yet brilliant enough in wit, and sometimes sturdy good 
sense, to carry along his readers with him even to the end. 


Reape’s Savace Arrica. Western Africa: being the Narrative of 
a Tour in Equatorial, Southwestern and Northwestern Africa ; with 
Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla; on the Existence of Unicorns 
and Tailed Men; on the Slave Trade; on the Origin, Character 
and Capabilities of the Negro, and of the future Civilization of 
Western Africa. By W. Winwoop Reape, Fellow of the Geo- 


graphical and Anthropological Society of London, and Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical Society of Paris. With Illustrations 
and a Map. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 
452. 


Mr. Reade’s travels in Western Africa extended from Benguela in 

the South to Senegambia in the North, and he occasionally made ex- 
‘eursions up the rivers of the country. He says, in his Preface : 

“The narrative portions of this work have been compiled from letters 
written home to a friend at monthiy intervals. This will account for 
the familiar and sometimes egotistical tone which I fear that I have not 

‘entirely subdued. Certain grave facts which I plucked in Africa I al- 
lowed to ripen in my brain, like fruit laid out in the sun. After ma- 
ture study and reflection, I have ventured to prepare them into theories, 
and to offer them to the scientific reader. I make, of course, no pre- 
‘tensions to the title of Explorer. If I have any merit, it is that of 
having been the first young man about town to make a bona fide tour 
in Western Africa ; to travel in that agreeable and salubrious country 
with no special object, and at his own expense ; to flaner in the virgin 
forest ; to flirt with pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among can- 
nibals.”’ 

This statement is the key to the whole book. It is the work of a 
“young man about town,” who is simply incapable of those true views 
of the Civilization of Africa, its present condition, its capabilities, its 
necessities, which such men as Speke and Livingstone everywhere 
give us in their pages. This “young man about town” disparages 
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Christianity, repeats certain scandal against the Missionaries which 
he had doubtless picked up from the “ pretty savages ” with whom he 
flirted ; and he says, “‘ Mohammed, as servant of God, redeemed the 
Eastern world. His followers are redeeming Africas * * * Now 
let us aid the Mohammedans in their great work—the Redemption of 
Africa.” The ideas of modesty and decency which the “ young man 
about town ” holds and inculcates are somewhat peculiar, and help 
us to understand more exactiy the character of a writer who comes 
forward to enlighten the world as to the legitimate influence of Chris- 
tianity, and the true method of “redeeming Africa.” He says, 
“ Young men erroneously suppose that there is something voluptuous 
in the excessive dishabille of an equatorial girl. On the contrary 
nothing is so moral and so repulsive as nakedness. Dress must have 
been the invention of some clever woman to ensnare the passions of 
the men.” Mr. Reade is a chatty story-teller; there is enough of 
gossip in his volume to amuse those who read only for diversion ; and 
he is quite careful to avoid such inconvenient things as the details by 
which he might perhaps be tripped. The work will, we presume, be 
popular; but it is worse than worthless in helping to solve the great 
question of African Civilization. 


A Memoir of the Christian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic, of 
Tuomas Cuautmers, D. D., LL.D., by Francis WayLAnb. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 218. 


Whatever may be thought of Dr. Wayland’s Philosophy, which we 
confess we do not like; or of his Logic, which we think much better 
of; or of his theory of Education, which seems to us empirical and 
shallow ; yet he is a strong, clear, vigorous writer, and is abundantly 
competent to seize hold of and portray the salient points in the life of 
such a man as Dr. Chalmers. In his character there was a grandeur 
of outline, and a harmony and finish in the filling up of the picture, 
and, more than all, a sturdy Christian manliness, which are wonder- 
fully suggestive. 


Tue Book or Common Prayer, &c., as amended by the Westmin- 
ster Divines in Royal Commission, 1661, andin agreement with the 
Directory for Public Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. Philadelphia: William S. and Alfred Martien, No. 
606 Chestnut Street. 1864. pp. 637. To which is added, Litur- 
gia Expurgata ; or the Praver Book amended according to the 
Presbyterian Revision of 1661, and historically and critically re- 
viewed. By Cuarues W. Suieips, D. D. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. 
and Alfred Martien. 


Instead of reviewing this singular book, as we intend to do at an 
early opportunity, at present we give what the Presbyterians them- 
selves say of it. The (Philadelphia) Presbyterian thus comments :— 

“As the very appearance of such a book, under the supervision of 
a Presbyterian divine, will be regarded as a novelty, and perhaps with 
suspicion, it may be important to state, 1st. That the editor concedes 
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nothing to Episcopacy, as one of the forms of church government, but, 
on the contrary, maintains the essential positions of Presbyterianism. 
2d. It is with him a principle, that there should be no enforced liturgy, 
and that any ecclesiastical action in this direction should be depre- 
eated. 3d. He holds that all that is excellent in the Book of Common 
Prayer, so far from being the exclusive property of the Episcopalians, 
is the common property of the whole church, and bas only become 
Episcopalian by adoption. 4th. That in many respects, which he care- 
fully points out, it may be traced to a Presbyterian origin, and has in- 
fused into it a Calvinistic spirit. 5th. The use of a liturgy has never 
been repugnant to Presbyterian principles, as the practice in Scotland, 
England, and Geneva evinces, and our present Directory for worship 
proves. 6th. That the opposition to the English liturgy arose from 
the fact of its exclusive use by legal enforcement; and also from the 
incorporatior, in the Book of Common Prayer, of superstitious and pa- 
pistical errors, 7th. The English Presbyterian divines of the greatest 
eminence, and of undoubted orthodoxy, were prepared, in the time of 
Charles II., to accept and use the English liturgy, provided it was so 
amended as to be weeded of its exceptional errors and superstitions. 

“ What could not be secured by kingly grant, and by the conces- 
sions of High Churchmen, is now secured, independently, by such a 
revision of the Prayer Book as strips it of most of its objectionable 
features, as pointed out by the Presbyterians, while it retains what the 
Christians of the Protestant world can cordially approve.” 


Famity Prayers. By the Rev. AsHTon OxeNnDEN and the Rev. C. 
H. Ramspen. Second American, from the Fifth London Edition. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1864. 12mo. pp. 236. 


The success of this Manual in England, where it has gone through 
several editions, is one of the best proofs that it has in it the elements 
required in such a work. Its language is simple and direct, its tone 
always reverential, its scope comprehensive, and the prayers are short. 
These are provided for four weeks, with occasional prayers for extra- 
ordinary occasions. 


Prayers For Private Use. By tae Rev. Astron OXENDEN. 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent, England. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 1864. 16mo. pp. 77. 


ALTAR INcENSE. Being Morning Watches, Evening Incense, and 
Altar Stones. A Manual of Devotion for Morning and Evening. 
By the Author of “Words of Jesus,” &c. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1864 12mo. pp. 310. 


In both these little volumes, which are intended for private use, the 
authors have attempted to give fit expression to those hidden thoughts 
and feelings of the heart which can be known only to God and to the 
individual. There is a peculiar sacredness in these secret exercises of 
the closet, and we do not care to employ the language of criticism 
upon the volumes before us. Multitudes, we dare say, will find them 
suited to their wants. 
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Lire AND Times oF Natuan Banos, D.D. By Ase. STEVENS, 
LL. D. Author of the “ History of Methodism,” &c. New York: 
1864. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Dr. Nathan Bangs, who entered the Methodist Ministry in 1802, 
and died 1862, at the age of 84 years, was so closely identified with 
the wonderful growth of that denomination in this country, he was so 
true a type of a genuine, old-fashioned Methodist, and his Life, withal, 
has been so well written by the Methodist Historian, Dr. Stevens, that 
the volume before us will repay careful reading. Dr. Bangs was born 
in Stratford, Conn., and sprang from the old Puritan stock; but his 
father had joined the Church of England, already established in Strat- 
ford, and remained a Churchman until his death. How and why his 
son became a Methodist, is a point worth examining. He was promi- 
nent in nearly all the missionary, ecclesiastical, and literary interests 
of American Methodism, and although not a learned man, or a grace- 
ful writer, he was yet a voluminous author. ' 


Human Sapngss. By the Counress pe Gasparin, Author of “The 
Near and the Heavenly Horizons.” New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 273. 


This book is full of soul, of sentiment, human sentiment; full of 
sympathy, human sympathy; yet all is tempered and radiant with 
Christian faith. The sad will read it, and it will do them good. Yet 
we would rather push them out into the rough world, and tear them 
away from themselves, and from the little world within, and set them 
hard at work. This is the best medicine for such. We would give 
this book to sterner natures, and to those whose sensibilities are blunt- 
ed by rude contact with the world without; and to the young, whose 
freshness and tenderness of feeling is in danger of being lost by the 
heartlessness and selfishness with which they will come into daily con- 
tact. 


Lieut tn Darkness: or Christ discovered in His true character ; by 
a Unitarian. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 123. 


The author of this volume, who was for many years a Unitarian Min- 
ister, and afterwards became an “ orthodox” Congregational Minister, 
has written out a minute statement of the process by which he was 
led to distrust, one after another, the tenets of that heresy, and to 
receive the corresponding verities of the Christian Faith. ‘The whole 
work in him was subjective; he truly felt his way. He seems to 
have known nothing of the “ Pillar and Ground of the Truth ;” and, 
as a consequence, has stopped short of one or two cardinal truths, 
which he would have received under such authority ; and which are 
essential points of Christian Doctrine. But they do not rest their 
claims to belief on human consciousness. The author notices the de- 
terioration in the tone and temper of later Unithrian controversialists ; 
who, in the days of Channing and Ware, were at least always courte- 
ous and gentlemanly in their bearing. The volume is exceedingly 
suggestive. 
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Tur MemoriaL Hour; Or, The Lord’s Supper, in its Relation to 
Doctrine and Life. By Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D.; author of “The 
Evening of Lite,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 283. 


Although the view which this author takes of “The Lord’s Supper,” 
does not, in our judgment, grasp the full meaning of that “Holy Sac- 
rament,” for, indeed, according to his teaching, it is not a Sacrament 
at all, but simply a commemorative rite, yet the great work of the 
Cross, the Atoning Sacrifice, is so clearly apprehended and so de- 
voutly regarded, that the book, which is exceedingly well written, is 
full of rich thought and meditation. A very valuable feature of the 
volume is the poetical selections at the conclusion of each chapter. 
The author has here shown exquisite taste, yet many of these Hymns, 
especially those from the German and Lutheran Collections, were in- 
dited with a deeper conception of the Holy Sacrament than the author 
of the yolume entertains ; or else, as we are sure, they could never 
have been written. 


Tue Foor or THE Cross, and the Blessings found there. By Octa- 
vius Winstow, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1864. 12mo. pp. 346. 


The blessings purchased by the Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross, and 
the moral effect of, and the lessons to be learned, in that great act of 
love, are the subjects of this very well written little volume. 


LEAF AND FLoweEr Pictures, and how to makethem. New and en- 
larged edition. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 4to. pp. 69. 


The most minute directions are given in this neat little volume, for 
gathering and pressing leaves, and flowers, and mosses, and sea-weeds, 
and grasses, and for arranging and fastening them in wreaths, boquets, 
crosses, vases, &c.; also, how to prepare an Herbarium and Fernery, 
and how to train ivy in the house. As a source of pleasure, as a 
means of cultivating the most refined taste, and of preparing beauti- 
ful ornaments for the parlor, we are glad to see an increasing fond- 
ness fur an employment which this work will do much to facilitate. 
It is full of sentiment withal, and the illustrations are well executed. 


Cumasia: A Reply to Longfellow’s Theologian; and other Poems. 
By Ortuos. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 96. 


There is one feature of late New England Literature to which 
much less attention has been given than it deserves. We mean its 
religious character. Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, George W. 
Curtis, ‘all have assailed the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, 
designedly, and not bess really than such a man as Theodore Parker ; 
and all the more effectively because done under a garb which arrests 
the public eye, and addresses popular taste. The Author of “Chim- 
asia,” in his reply to Longfellow, points out that writer’s hostility to 
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Creeds and to Christian Doctrine, and alludes to many of the philo- 
sophical dreams, and airy bubbles, and moral monstrosities, and ridic- 
ulous conceits, and cold heartless systems, which these men would 
substitute for the Catholic Faith and Church. Yet the writer’s allu- 
sions are not always clear to the general reader, nor do we think 
he has exposed the sandy foundation on which these dreamers all 
stand. 


Tue First THree Books or XENopHON’s ANABASIS : With Explan- 
tory Notes, and references to Hadley’s and Kiihner’s Greek Gram- 
‘mars, and to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses; a Copious 
Greek-English Vocabulary; and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of 
the Ten Thousand. By James R. Botse, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 268. 


Teachers will find this a most thoroughly prepared work on the 
first three Books of the Anabasis ; indeed it seems exhaustive ; and 
they cannot use it with fidelity, without grounding their pupils thor- 
oughly in the ordinary forms and rules of the construction of the lan- 
guage, and in the leading principles of Greek Syntax. The author 
has availed himself freely of the aid of the best modern text-books, 
and his work will, we presume, be extensively used in our elementary 
schools. 


The Messrs. Appleton have also published the following new School 
Books, all of which are worthy of examination : 


ProGressive Lessons iN Greek. Together with Notes, and frequent 
references to the Grammars of Sophocles, Hadley, and Crosby ; 
also, a Vocabulary and Epitome of Greek Grammar, for the use of 
beginners. By WiiuiaM B. Sivper, A. M., New York Free Acad- 
emy. 12mo. pp. 79. ' 


A Primary Arirametic. By G. P. QuackEensos, A. M., upon the 
basis of the works of George R. Perkins, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 108. 


Aw Evementary Aritumetic. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M., upon 
the basis of the works of George R. Perkins, LL. D. 12mo. pp. 
144. 


First Book in Eneiish Grammar. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M. 
12mo. pp. 120. 


A Latin Grammar, for Schools and Colleges. By ALBERT Hark- 
NEss, Ph. D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo. pp. 355. 


Bisnor STEVENS’s Primary CuareGe, at the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention, May 25th, 1864, in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The Bishop’s theme is “the Undeveloped Powers of the Church.” 
Among these, he specifies, and shows what he means by, the educa- 
tional power ; the Church’s power in her duty to the lower classes ; 
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in her duty to the sick and unfortunate; the needed incorporation and 
recognition of the services of Christian Women; more efficient paro- 
chial organization ; pulpit power, and pastoral power. The elucida- 
tion of these several points is done in a sensible, manly way, ina 
tone thoroughly Churchly, and in the large-hearted practical spirit of 
a Christian Bishop, who has studied carefully the real wants and the 
present opportunities of the Church. From such counsels from such 
a source, withal so ably and earnestly presented, much, under God, 
may be anticipated. 


A Discourse Preached on the Tercenary of the Death of John Cal- 
vin, May, 1864. By the Rev. Joun H. ANKETELL, A. M., Rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Windham, Conn. New Haven: 1864. 8vo., 
pp. 18. 

Mr. Anketell’s biographical sketch of Calvin seems to have fallen 
like a bomb-shell among his degenerate descendants, who have inher- 
ited and still cling to his theocratic and despotic claims to power, and 
who would enforce them if they could, while yet they have abandoned 
every one of his distinctive principles. The Discourse, we see, has 
been bitterly denounced ; but it has not been answered. In its lucid 
statements, historical accuracy, and bold, impartial presentation of 
unwelcome, but much needed truths, the Discourse is worthy of all 
praise. 


Rey. Epwarp Jessup’s Sermon, in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Brooklyn, June 12, 1864. The Dignity and the Duty of the Min- 
ister of Christ. New York: 1864. 12mo. pp. 22. 


We know not under what special circumstances this Sermon may 
have been called forth, or whether there were any. But it is such a 
manly exhibition of the sacred duty of Christ’s Ministers, as it does 
one good to see, in these times of blatant infidel ribaldry and pulpit 
prostitution. The source of all true Reform is the Gospel. Let the 
Ministry, by God’s Grace, make the heart of Society right; and there 
are plenty of men whose specialty it is to deal with external forms 
and organizations. The theory opposite to this is Hildebrandism, 
always and everywhere; and never more so in temper and spirit, than 
at the present day. The Clergy of the Church should refuse stead- 
fastly, and at every sacrifice, to become the tools of dny political 
party, that they may be the servants of Christ to all degrees and con- 
ditions of men. 

First Princip.es of A New System oF Puitosopxy. By HERBERT 
Spencer, Author of “Illustrations of Universal Progress,” etc., ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 508. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the writings of Mr. Spen- 
cer, in our previous pages. 

SeventuH ANNUAL Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park. 1864. pp. 123. 


The area of the Park comprises 843 19-1000 acres. Thus far the 
total cost for land and improvements of the Park is $8,731,217.87. 
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There are now completed about eight miles of carriage-drive, five and 
one-half miles of bridle-road, and nearly twenty-one miles of walks for 
pedestrians. In all, 240,942 trees and shrubs of all kinds, have been 
planted in the Park since its commencement ; of these, 79,904 were 
planted in the year 1863. Including pedestrians, equestrians, and 
those who came in carriages, allowing three persons to each vehicle, 
4,327,409 persons visited the Park during the year 1863. The largest 
number of pedestrians in one day was on Christmas day, when 94,076 
persons entered the gates. The smallest number was on December 
17th—one hundred and six. 


First AnNuAL Report of the New York Society for the Relief of 
the Ruptured and Crippled. New York. 1864. 8vo. pp. 36. 


The history of this Society for the first year shows both the neces- 
sity which existed for its organization, and also the large amount of 
good which it is sure to accomplish. This specific kind of charity, the 
relief of physical suffering, has been too generally overlooked ; yet the 
blessed Saviour’s life was largely devoted to such work. The Report 
before us states in detail the origin of this Society, and the results of 
one year’s experiment. It says: “From reliable data it appeared, 
that about one in ten of our population was suffering from hervia or 
rupture ; that many also were afflicted with varicose or enlarged veins, 
and various deformities of the body and limbs, especially among the 
laboring poor; that persons, in short, of both sexes, adults and chil- 
dren, were subjected to curable diseases and infirmities, which caused 
not only a vast amount of pain and life-long wretchedness, but often 
premature death.” ‘The whole number of patients received during 
the year was 828, and suffering under the following forms of disease : 
Double Rupture, Inguinal, Femoral, Umbilical, Ventral, Hernia Hu- 
meralis, Varicocele, Varicose Veins, Hydrocele, Relaxed Abdomen, 
Prolapsus Uteri, Prolapsus Ani, Weak Ankle, Weak Knee, Bowlegs, 
White Swelling, Knock Knee, Club Feet, Paralysis, Lateral Curva- 
ture, Spinal Disease, Hip Disease, Rachitis, Minor Ailments. Of the 
whole number received, a very large proportion were relieved and 
discharged. 

The Society, which numbers as its Officers some of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen in the City, offers its services to the poor gratuit- 
ously, and to others at a moderate charge. Dr. James Knight, 97 Sec- 
ond Avenue, is Resident Physician and Surgeon. There are thou- 
sands of sufferers in the country who might anticipate relief under 
proper treatment; but who are now more likely to become the miser- 
able victims of the quacks who infest society. 


The following publications have been received : 


Wiuuson’s Lancer Specter. A progressive course of Lessons in 
Spelling, &c. By Marcus Wititson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 168. 
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Cousin Pairs. A Tale. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 51. 


Dents DuvaL. A Novel. By W. M. Tuackeray. With Illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 80. 


Denise. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” In two Volumes, 
12mo. New York: James G. Gregory. 1864. pp. 240, 239. 


THe Lapper or Lire; A Heart-History. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 112. 


Not Deap Yer. A Novel. By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of 
“ Live it Down,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
Svo. pp. 264. 


Tue TriaL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 389. 


Avppress of Bishop A. Potter to the Convention of Pennsylvania. 
Svo. pp. 20. 


Harper’s Picrortat History of the Great Rebellion. May, 1864. 
Large 4to. pp. 24. 


Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntineton’s Essay : The Principle of the Tithe. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntinaton’s Sermon at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. Paying our Vows. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1864. 12mo. pp. 27. 


Rev. Dr. C. H. Haty’s Sermon before the Maryland Convention, 
May 25, 1864. Washington. 1864. 12mo. pp. 15. 


Rev. Dr. A. CLEVELAND Coxr's Sermon before the Society for the 
Ministry, at Providence, R. I., Oct. 6, 1863. New York. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 22. 


Rev. C. W. Rankin’s Sermon in St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, June 
26, 1864. Christian Education. Baltimore. 1864. 12mo. pp. 16. 


Rev. J. A. M. La Tourrerte’s Sermon in Trinity Church, Potts- 
dam, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1864. The Handand the Scourge. Pottsdam. 
1864. 8vo. pp. 8. 


Tue Mystery or THe Trinity, paralleled in Nature. An Ana- 
logical Argument. By Wittiam R. Huntineron, Rector of All 
Saint’s Church, Worcester, Mass. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1864. 12mo. pp. 24. 
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Mr. Jay’s Seconp LetTrer on Dawson’s Introduction to the Fed- 
eralist, exposing its falsification, &c. New York. 1864. 8vo. pp. 
62. 


Rev. Freperick Sitv’s Fifth Annual Sermon in St. Thomas Free 
Chapel, New York. 1864. S8vo. pp. 12. 


Rev. J. H. Carrouu’s Second Anniversary Sermon in the South 
Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn., June 7, 1864. New 
Haven. 1864. 8vo. pp. 35. 


AnnvuaL Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police. Albany. 1864. 8vo. pp. 127. 


CatTaLocur, &c., of the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut. 1864-5. 
1864. S8vo. pp. 16. 


Firta ANNUAL CaTALoGvE of Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa. 
1863-4. 1864. 8vo. pp. 10. 


AnnuaL Reaister of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 1864. 
Svo. pp. 42. 


Firta ANNUAL Report of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for the 
advancement of Science and Art. New York. 1864. 8vo. pp. 48, 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Applegate, Octavius, Potter, H. July 3, 1864, Calvary, New York City. 
Aspinwall. John A. Bedell, June12, ” Ascension, New York City. 
Atwill, Edw. Robt. Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Baker, Alfred B. Odenheimer, July { Christ, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Balch, Chas. L. Chase, July 4, St. Philip’s, Epping, N. H. 
Barnes, Reg’d Heber, Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Barrow, Alfred Jas. Stevens, June 19, Gloria Dei, Philade!phia, Pa. 
Bodine, Wm. B. Odenheimer, July 10, St. Michael’s, Trenton, N. J. 
Bodfish, Joshua A. Clarke, Nov. 24, 1863, St. Luke’s, E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Boyle, John, Potter, H. July 3, 1864, Calvary, New York City. 
Bradley, Edw. Aug. Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 


Brown, Abbott, Bedell, June 12, Ascension, New York City. 


Carey, Joseph, Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Chapin, C. Ingles, Mcllvaine, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Chase, Geo. Leonard, DeLancey, Aug.17, Grace, Utica, W. New York. 
Cole, Hiram H. Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Cowpland, Joshua, Jr. Stevens, July ¢ Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curtis, Josiah F. Mcllvaine, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Dearborn, Sylvanus 8. Potter, H. July ; Calvary, New York City. 
Dotey, Wm. D’Orville, Eastburn, June ” Grace, Newton Corner, Mass. 
Duff, Robt. Murray, DeLancey, Aug. ” Grace, Utica, W. New York. 
Foote, Geo. Wm. Potter, H. July : Calvary, New York City. 
tilbert, Matthew M. Mellvaine, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Hale, Edward, Eastburn, July St. James’, Roxbury, Mass. 
Hall, Byron John, Potter, H. July 3, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Harrison, Francis, Potter, H. July ¢ Calvary, New York City. 
Holbrook, William A. LEastburn, July St. James’, Roxbury, Mass, 
Howell, George, Jr. Eastburn, June ” Grace, Newton Corner, Mass. 
Howes, Reuben W., Jr. Potter, H. July 3, ” Cabvary, New York City. 
Ingle, Julian Edw. Potter, H. July ; Calvary, New York City. 
Kendrick, John Mills, Mellvaine, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Millett, John H. H. Potter, H. July Calvary, New York City. 
Murray, Chas. E. Stevens, July Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Percival, John, Potter, H. July St. Luke’s, Clermont, N. Y. 
Portmass, John, Hawks, June Grace, St. Louis, Mo. 
Russell, Edwin B. Potter, H. July Calvary, New York City. 
Sears, Lorenzo, Potter, H. July Calvary, New York City. 
Sill, Thos. Henry, Potter, H. July Calvary, New York City. 
Stephenson, Chris. 8. Potter, H. July Trinity, Fishkill, N. Y. 
Stewart, George W. Potter, H. July Trinity, Fishkill, N. Y. 
Stubbs, Alfred A. Odenheimer, July Christ, New Brunswick, N. J 
Thayer, O. B. Whitehouse, Aug. Chicago, Ill. 
Walsh, Warren W. DeLancey, Aug. 17, Grace, Utica, W. New York. 
Woods, J. F. Mclivaine, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
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Rev. Atkins, Thomas, 


PRIESTS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. 
Burgess, July 13, 
Babcock, Charles, Potter, H. June 8, 
Chamberlain, N. H. Williams, May 19, 
Chevrier, Chas. A. Odenheimer, July 10, 
Cooke, Wm. H. Potter, H. June 15, 
Corbett, Sidney, Whitehouse, Aug 28, 
DeWolf, Erastus, Whitehouse, July 8, 
Duffield, S. B. Williams, May 19, 
Fisher, Fred. S. Chase, July 4%, 
Gay, Ebenezer, Jr. Potter, H. June 4, 
’ Green, Jonas, Whitehouse, July 8, 
Heysinger, J. L. Potter, H. June 24, 
Humphrey, Fred. Lee, H. W. May 27, 
Laquer, Lea, Potter, H. June 21, 
Ledenham, John W. Stevens, June 19, 
McGann, Byron, Whitehouse, July 8, 
Mclivaine, Chas. E. McIlvaine, June 19, 
Neilds, William F. Odenheimer, June 29, 
Nicholson,E.G.,D.D. Potter, H. July 3, 
Reynolds, W.M.,LLD. Whitehouse, Aug. 31, 
Rogers, Lewis L. Odenheimer, Sept. 12, 
Royce, Fayette, DeLancey, Aug. 14, 
Sanderson, Ja’s A. Burgess, June 15, 
Simpson, E. Owen, Whittingh’m,May 22, 
Simpson, 8. P. Potter, H. July 21, 


Summary of Home Intelligence. 


Place. 


1864, St. Mark’s, Augusta, Me. 


St. John’s, Greenwood, N. Y. 
St Luke’s Chap., Middletown, Ct. 
St. Michael’s, Trenton, N. J. 
Trinity, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
Atonement, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Tl. 
St.Luke’s Chap., Middletown, Ct. 
St. Philip’s, Epping, N. H. 
Trinity, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Il. 
Grace, Humeville, Pa. 

Grace, Lyons, Iowa. 

Christ, Manhassett, L. L., N. Y. 
Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Christ, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Peter’s, Freehold, N. J. 
Calvary, New York City. 
Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Tl. 
Trinity, Fayetteville, W. N. Y. 
St. Peter’s Chap’l,Geneva, W.N.Y. 
Christ, Eastport, Me. 

Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Peter’s, Hobart, N. Y. 


St. Matthew’s, Wilton, Ct. 
St. John’s, Hartford, Ct. 

St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. James’, Painesville, Ohio. 


Stanley, A. U. Williams, May 21, 
Webb, Benjamin, Williams, July 28, 
Weil, Elias, Potter, A. May 13, 
Wells, Thomas B. Bedell, June 23, 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Potter, H. June 10, 1864, Ramapo, N. Y. 
Grace, DeLancey, Aug. 16, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Regeneration, Potter, H. May 26, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
St. Barnabas’, Odenheimer, June il, Roseville, N. J. 
St. James’, Lee, H.W. May 8, Independence, Iowa. 
St. John’s, Eastburn, June /4, Framingham, Mass. 
St. Matthew’s, Williams, May 21, Wilton, Ct. 
St. Barnabas’, Potter, H. June 11, Irvington, N. Y. 
8t. Philip’s, Chase, July 6, Epping, N. H. 
Trinity, Odenheimer, July 15, Rocky Hill, N. J. 
Zion, Williams, May 21, North Branford, Ct. 
Zion, Potter, H. June 14, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

Potter, A. May 28, Sewickley, Pa. 


OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. Samvet H. Norton, of Fredonia, N. Y., whose decease 
was recorded in the last No. of the Review, was born July 6, 1817, 
at Richfield, Otsego Co., N. Y.; he was baptized by good old Father 
Nash, in St. John’s Church, Monticello, N. Y.; was ordained Deacon 
at St. Paul’s, Albany, by Rt. Rev. Bp. McCoskry, of Michigan, in 
1846 ; took charge of St. John’s, Cape Vincent, W. N. Y.; and in 
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1847 was ordained Priest in Trinity Church, Watertown, W. N. Y. 
He afterwards served the parishes of St. Thomas, Hamilton, W.N.Y., 
and St. Matthew’s, Unadilla, N. Y., and had been Rector of Trinity, 
Fredonia, for some years at the time of his death. Pure in heart, a 
thorough Churchman, a faithful Pastor, he rests in the prime of man- 
hood and in the midst of his labors. He was “ faithful unto death.” 


The Rev. Georce W. DoangE CoPpELAND died in Boston, Mass., 
May 21st, 1864, aged 31 years. 


The Rev. Georce Smitu Porter died near Princeville, Illinois, 
May 22d, 1864, aged 64 years. Mr. Porter was an Alumnus of the 
General Theological Seminary, completing his course in 1832. He 
afterwards labored as Missionary at Danby, Candor, Marcellus, Niag- 
ara I'alls, and South Granby, and was also engaged in preparing 
pe for College in Western New York. After removing to Illinois, 

e labored at Morris, Grundy County, Providence and Tiskilwa ; and 
while residing at Jubilee, served the parish at Brimfield. For the 
last six years he has principally been confined to private services and 
Sunday Schools. The deceased has been for several years a sufferer. 
His last year was one of continued illness. 


The Rev. Gorpon Winstow, M. D., D. D., died Jan. 7th, 1864. 
He was born at Williston, Vt., in 1804; prepared for Yale College at 
Andover, Mass. ; graduated at the Yale Collegiate and Theological 
departments, and became a Congregational Minister. He was or- 
dained, May 1836, in Boston, by Bishop Griswold, and became Rec- 
tor of St. John’s Parish, Troy, N. Y. In 1838, he was called to 
Trinity Church, Elmira, N. Y., and in 1841 to St. Ann’s Parish, An- 
napolis, Md. He assumed the Rectorship of St. Paul’s Parish on 
Staten Island, in 1845, and a few years later also acted as Chaplain 
to the Quarantine. When the rebellion broke out, he was the first 
Chaplain appointed from N. Y. State, and accompanied the 5th N. Y. 
Regiment, serving their two years of service. When the Sanitary 
Commission was established, he was appointed their Inspector for the 
Army of the Potomac. He fell overboard from a Sanitary Commis- 
sion steamer, near the mouth of the Potomac, June 7th, 1864, while 
accompanying his wounded son, Col. Cleveland Winslow, (who after- 
wards died,) and was drowned. He acted as aid-de-camp to Major 
Gen. Warren, during many battles, and participated in nearly every 
engagement in Virginia and Maryland, up to the time of his death. 
He came from a family eminent for its virtues and talents. The Rev. 
Dr. Myron Winslow, of India, and the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D. D., 
of New York, were his brothers. He possessed a vigorous mind, ex- 
tensive acquirements in science and literature, great executive talent, 
discrimination, mechanical genius, taste, a full and rounded character, 
complete in all its parts. His genial nature endeared him to all, and 
as a faithful Pastor and able Minister, he exerted a large degree of 
influence. He was ever true to the principles of the Church. His 
labors in behalf of the soldiers were attended with fruitful results. 
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Gens. Warren and McClellan, and other prominent officers, testified 
to his untiring efforts for the welfare of the army, and their own per- 
sonal respect and regard for him. 


The Rev. WituiaM E. Wyatt, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Baltimore, Md., died at Baltimore, June 24, 1864, aged 76 years. He 
was born in the city of New York. He was ordained Deacon in 1810, 
and Priest by Bishop Moore of New York; in 1811, he was Minister 
of St. John’s Parish, Newtown, L. I.; in 1814, he became Associate 
Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. James Kemp 
being Senior Rector; he afterwards succeeded to the Rectorship, 
which he retained until his death. He was, through all that period, 
a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Maryland ; 
was Delegate to every General Convention, and during thirty years 
President of the Lower House. In 1820, he was Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Maryland. He has published seven Ser- 
mons and Addresses, a volume of Family Prayers, a volume of Bish- 
op Kemp’s Sermons, the Christian Altar, and a number of Pamphlets 
and Tracts. 


The Rev. Francis J. Warner, Rector of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Olneyville, R. I., died at that place, July 2d, 1864. He was 
ordained Deacon, in St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, by Bishop A. 
Potter, July 1, 1849; in 1850, he removed to Rhode Island, and had 
successively charge of the Parishes of Ascension, Wakefield; of 
Emmanuel’s Church, Manville; of St. John’s, Barrington; and of 
the Messiah, Olneyville. Never strong, physically, he was abundant 
. labors, “in season and out of season,” and was “faithful even unto 

eath.” 


The Rev. Joun Ketty, Secretary and General Agent of the Sun- 
day School Union and Church Book Society, died in Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 16th, 1864, at the age of 41 years. Mr. Kelly was of English 
parentage, born in Clitheroe, England, Feb. 14th, 1823, and came to 
this country with his parents, in early childhood. A Sunday School, 
in England, the only School he had ever attended, attached him to 
the Church, and at Lowell, Mass., he became a Sunday School schol- 
ar, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Edson. His Pastor and teacher 
saw in him the promise of great usefulness, and he early commenced 
preparation for the Sacred Ministry. He was confirmed by Bishop 
Griswold at the age of eleven years. The removal of his family to 
Fall River, brought him under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Ran- 
dall, who directed and assisted him in his studies. After strugglin 
with difficulties, he graduated at Trinity College in 1844, and studi 
for Holy Orders under the Rev. Dr. Randall, then Rector of the Par- 
ish of the Messiah, in Boston. His strict integrity and business 
habits procured for him, at this time, the offer of a lucrative and hon- 
orable position in a banking house in Boston, which he at once de- 
clined, intent only on his Master’s work, to which he had consecrated 
himself. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Henshaw, in Grace 
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Church, Providence, R. I., Dec. 20th, 1846, and Priest by the same 
Bishop, on Whitsunday, 1848. He officiated temporarily in Grace 
Church, Boston, and St. Peter’s, Salem, Mass.,; was four years Rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s Parish, Manchester, N. H.; and for four years 
Rector of St. Mark’s Parish, Warren, R. I.; when he became Rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Patterson, N. J., where he remained until 1864, 
with great usefulness, filling many positions of public trust. He was 
Delegate to the General Convention in 1859 and 1863. In 1864, he 
accepted the appointment of General Agent of the Church Book So- 
ciety, with every prospect of success, when he was suddenly stricken 
down. He endured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Such 
are the men whom the Church needs. 


The Rev. Isaac D. Vermitye, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
North Castle, N. Y., died at Armonck, N. Y., Aug. 24th, 1864, aged 
45 years. 


The Rev. THomas MaTuer Situ, D. D., died at Portland, Me., 
Sept. 6th, 1864, aged 67 years. He was born in Stamford, Conn., in 
the year 1797, the son of the Rev. Daniel Smith, A. M., for fifty 
years Pastor of the Congregational Parish in that town, and uniting 
in his veins the blood of the Cottons and Mathers of Puritan fame. 
The subject of this notice entered Yale College in 1812, and was grad- 
uated with honor in 1816. The following year he spent in study with 
his uncle, the Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D., Governor of Connecti- 
cut, and entered the Theological Seminary at Andover in 1818. He was 
ordained to the Congregational Ministry in Portland, in 1822, having 
been called to the charge of the third Parish in that city. The same 
year he married Mary Greenleaf, the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Leonard Woods, D. D., Abbott Professor in the Seminary at Ando- 
ver. Mr. Smith’s health having failed in Portland, he was succes- 
sively called to the charge of Parishes in Fall River, Mass., Catskill, 
N. Y., and New Bedford, Mass. During this period, his views of the 
Ministry underwent a change, resulting in his application for Holy 
Orders in the Episcopal Church. He was ordained to the Diaconate 
at New Bedford, by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., 
Bishop of Kentucky, acting for the Bishop of Massachusetts, who, a 
year later, admitted him to the Order of Priests. Soon after, he was 
appointed to the Milnor Professorship of Systematic Divinity in the 
Theological Seminary at Gambier, Ohio. He received his degree of 
D. D. from Bowdoin College in 1850. For four years he combined 
with the duties of his Professorship, the Presidency of Kenyon Col- 
lege. After eighteen years of unremitting toil at Gambier, he re- 
signed his Professorship in 1863, receiving from the Trustees the ap- 
pointment as “ Emeritus” Professor. His funeral was attended at 
St. Luke’s Church, Portland, Me., on Thursday, Sept. 8th, two days 
after his decease. Four of the clergy, the Revs. Alexander Burgess, 
Asa Dalton, E. F. Baker, and William D’Orville Doty, bore him to 
his burial. The Bishop of Maine conducted the services, bearing full 
and fitting testimony to the eminent services, the holy walk, and the 
heavenly conversation of the deceased. 
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The Rev. Lemvet Bureg, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1864, 
aged 78 years. He was born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1787; was edu- 
cated under the care of the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Litchfield, and at the 
Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, and subsequently by Bishop Griswold, 
at Bristol, R. I. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart, in 
Trinity Church, New York, in 1820, and Priest by Bishop Griswold. 
His only Cure was that of the “ Old Narragansett Church,” at Wick- 
ford, R. 1., the scene of labor for forty years of the Rev. Mr. Me 
Sparran, whom Mr. Updike pronounces “ the most able divine” that 
was ever sent over to this country by the Mother Church. About 
nine years since, the Rev. Mr. Burge removed to Brooklyn, and has 
since performed such duty as his feeble strength allowed. He was 
buried from St. Peter’s Church, and the Rev. J. A. Paddock deliv- 
ered an address on the occasion. Appropriate resolutions were also 
passed at a meeting of the Clergy. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Georce C. Betts, formerly a Methodist preacher, in Denver, 
Colorado, has become a Candidate for Holy Orders in the Church. 


The Rev. O. B. Tuayer, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop White- 
house, was formerly a Methodist preacher. 


Mr. Wixi A. SNIvELy, lately a Methodist preacher, has ap- 
plied to become a Candidate for Orders in the Church. 


The Rev. Dr. E. G. Nicno.son, recently ordained Priest in New 
York, was formerly a Methodist preacher. 


NEW YORK. 


AssisTANT Bishop oF WesteRN New York.—On Friday, Aug. 
19th, at the Annual Convention of the Diocese, the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, D. D., Rector of Calvary Parish, New York, was 
elected Assistant Bishop by the following vote : 

The Clerical vote was 89, of which Dr. Coxe received 53; Dr. 
Leeds, 12; Dr. Rankine, 10; Dr. Mahan, 5; Dr. Dix, 4; Dr. Little 
john, 2; Dr. Van Deusen, 2; Dr. Jackson, 1. Dr. Coxe’s majority 
over all others, 17. ; 

The Lay vote was 67, of which Dr. Coxe received 52; Dr. Leeds, 
5; Dr. Rankine, 5; Dr. Mahan, 2; Dr. Morton, 1; Dr. Littlejohn, 1; 
the Rey. C. H. Platt, 1. Dr. Coxe’s majority over all others, 37. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Diviston or THE Diocese.—The Western Convocation of Penn- 
sylvania met in New Brighton, Sept. 13th. Fourteen Clergymen 
were present. On the proposed division of the Diocese, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were adopted, with only one dissenting vote : 


VOL. XVI. 41* 
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“Whereas, the Western Convocation of Pennsylvania is deeply 
convinced of the urgent need of a Bishop for that part of the Diocese 
West of the Alleghany mountains, and in order to obtain one, desires 
to shape its efforts at once with the demands of the Canon, and the 
suggestions of the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1st, That a committee be appointed to ascertain whether 
there are fifteen self-supporting Parishes within the said part of the 
Diocese : 

«“ And, 2ndly, That another committee of Laymen from various 
Parishes in the above-mentioned bounds, be appointed to obtain sub- 
scriptions, to the amount of twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand 
dollars, for the support of the future Bishop, and to invest the same, 
subject to the first or any subsequent legally constituted Convention 
of the new Diocese. 

“ Resolved, That the committee appointed to nominate the commit- 
tee of Laymen, for the obtaining of subscriptions for the support of a 
Bishop West of the mountains, be retained to consult with and ad- 
vise the said committee of Laymen.” 


DECLARATION, 


The Judgment of the Court of Appeals in England, by which Rev. 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were, in February last, acquitted 
of the charge of Heresy in the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” has 
awakened great indignation in England, and aroused a spirit of the 
most determined resistance. A Declaration, similar to that which we 
give below, was signed by more than 11,200 Clergy of the English 
Church, comprising men of all shades of Churchmanship. Indeed, 
common dangers are there, as well as here, compelling all really true- 
hearted men to rally around the one standard. 

The Declaration has been signed by the following American Bish- 
ops, and is now receiving the signatures of great numbers of the 
Clergy. 

We, the undersigned, Bishops and Clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, hold it to be our 
bounden duty to the Church of England and Ireland, and to the souls 
of men, to declare our firm belief that the said Church, in common 
with our own and the whole Catholic Church, maintains, without re- 
serve or qualification, the Inspiration and Divine Authority of the 
whole Canonical Scriptures, as not only containing but being the 
Word of God; and further teaches, in the words of our Blessed Lord, 
that the “punishment” of the “cursed,’’ equally with the “life” of 
the “ righteous,” is everlasting. 

T. C. Brownell, Bishop of Connecticut, and Presiding Bishop. 
John H. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont. 

B. B. Smith, Bishop of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of Ky. 
Charles P. McIlvaine, Bishop of Ohio. 

Jackson Kemper, Bishop of Wisconsin. 
Samuel A. McCoskry, Bishop of Michigan. 

W. H. Delancy, Bishop of Western New York. 
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Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware. 

Manton Eastburn, Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Carlton Chase, Bishop of New Hampshire. 

Horatio Southgate, Bishop. 

George Burgess, Bishop of the Diocese of Maine. 

George Upfold, Bishop of Indiana. 

J. Williams, Assistant Bishop of Connecticut. 

Henry J. Whitehouse, Bishop of Illinois. 

Henry W. Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Lowa. 

H. Potter, Bishop of New York. 

W. H. Odenheimer, Bishop of New Jersey. 

G. T. Bedell, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio. 

Henry Benjamin Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. 

Joseph C. Talbot, Missionary Bishop of the Northwest. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has published a 
letter, in which, while approving the sentiment of the Declaration, he 
declines to sign it, on technical grounds. Undoubtedly there is some 
force in the Bishop’s objections to this method of expressing the 
Church’s judgment. But when not only the Faith, but every thing 
which is supernatural in Christianity, is in such imminent peril, it is 
no time to stick at modes and methods. The earnest testimony of 
the Church is the main thing. Besides, this very method of the 
Church’s action is what the Essayists most especially deprecate, as 
it is that on which they have relied to extend their influence, and 
which they would have employed to counteract the Church’s more 
tardy and formal protest. 

We have reason to know that, as might be expected, some few 
among us, who sympathise with these German Rationalists and Infi- 
dels, are shielding themselves behind the Bishop of Maryland’s robes. 
It is, we think, the first time they have ever quoted that Bishop as 
authority. They will not sign the Declaration themselves, and they 
are trying to prevail upon others not to sign it. The Bishop, we pre- 
sume, will not feel particularly flattered with such a use of his name. 
As we have observed, again and again, this School of men are show- 
ing, that in losing their orthodoxy, they have at the same time lost 
the good conscience of a Christian, and the good manners of a gen- 
tleman. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Rev. MILo Manan, D.D., 
of “St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History,” has resigned his Professorship, and accepted the Rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Wyatt. Dr. Mahan, by his varied and thorough attainments, and his 
success as a teacher, was, we believe, doing more for the Church, at 
the Seminary, than he can do as Rector of any Parish in the country. 
Yet, the salary was so utterly inadequate to his support, that few 
will be surprised at his decision, however much it is to be regretted. 


Trinity CoLLeaE.—At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
on the 28th of July, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Kerroor, formerly Rector of 
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St. James’ College, Maryland, was elected President, and he has ac- 
cepted the appointment. We believe Dr. Kerfoot to be admirably fit- 
ted for this important position. At a previous meeting, the resigna- 
tions of Professors Hawkes and Stickney were accepted by the Board 
of Trustees. The Rev. G.S. Mallory was elected Professor of Belles- 
Lettres and Oratory ; the Rev. John T. Huntington, Professor of 
Greek; and the Rev. W. W. Niles, Professor of Latin. 

By the persevering efforts of the friends of the College, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars have recently been contributed to the funds of 
the Institution. The qustion of the ultimate success of Trinity 
College is a simple one, and is dependent on certain definite and un- 
alterable conditions. There are already nearly four hundred Col- 
leges and Universities, so called, in this country, and yet the standard 
of education is rising every year. ‘Those Institutions only will live 
and flourish, which are able to command the confidence of the public, 
by the breadth and thoroughness of their course of instruction. A 
truly Christian College, in which Religion and Learning shall be allied, 
as the Church System of nurture and growth contemplates, and not 
divorced, as they now are practically and almost universally ;—such 
an Institution for the education of those who are hereafter to be the 
lea ling controling minds of the country, is the great necessity of the 
age. ‘Thoughtful Churchmen are feeling and confessing this, and will 
hail with satisfaction every movement at Trinity and our other Church 
Colleges to meet this pressing want of our times. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Rev. CLEMENT M. Butuer, D. D., has been 
chosen Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia, and has accepted the appointment. 


Maine. THEOLOGICAL Epucation.—Arrangements have been 
made, by which a course of Theological Instruction will be given to 
candidates for Holy Orders, at Gardiner, under the Bishop’s direc- 
tions. Several persons, it is said, are ready to enter the School. 


Hosart Cottece—The Rey. H. A. Neely having resigned his 
position as Chaplain of this College, the Rev. J. H. Coit, Jr., formerly 
of St. James College, Maryland, has been elected in his place. 


Racine CoLtece.—The Corner Stone of the Chapel was laid Aug. 
17th, by the venerable Bishop of Wisconsin. 


Misstonary Scnoot.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Bedell has published 
a plan of a “ Missionary Training School,” which has already been 
commenced at Gambier, Ohio, in connection with the College and 
Seminary. Its object is to train men definitely for Foreign Mission- 
ary work. It will also furnish a temporary home for returned Mis- 
sionaries. In addition to the instruction offered at the College and 
Seminary, the Missionary School will aim to increase the practical 
usefulness of those who are to labor among the heathen. It will em- 
brace instruction as to the means of health and comfort, in the details 
of clothing; diet, daily life, &c., suited to each field; the teaching of 
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languages, especially those which are unwritten; the spiritual care of 
Christians, as well as of heathen, at the stations ; the method of es- 
tablishing stations and instructing native Schools ; the modes of 
preaching to heathen; the best methods of introducing civilization, 
with the Gospel, &c. The study of Medicine will be pursued practi- 
cally, as well as theoretically. Instruction will also be given in in- 
strumental music, singing, drawing, and the arts most likely to be 
useful. A garden, farm, carpenter’s shop, smithery, printing office 
and bindery, will furnish to students, and especially to Lay Miszion- 
aries, opportunity for exercising their trades, or for acquiring such a 
practical knowledge as will aid them in introducing the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life among the heathen. 

Missionary Training Schools are no novelty. They have been found 
an absolute necessity. The English Church has already established 
them at Canterbury and at Islington, and the Protestants of the Con- 
‘ tinent have such Institutions in Switzerland and Germany, and the 
Romanists have efficient Schools of the kind at Rome and at Paris. 


AMERICAN CuurcH IN Harti1.—Letters from the Missionary, Rev. 
J. T. Holly, represent his Mission as successful. Twenty-six persons 
were confirmed in November, by Bishop Lee, mostly adults, from the 
Roman Catholic, Methodist and Baptist denominations, with some 
baptized Churchmen from the English Church. Three Foreign Con- 
suls and their families are under his pastoral care. Efforts are in 
progress for the purchase of a lot, and the erection of a Church School 
House and Parsonage. Another congregation is about organizing 
at Cape Haitien. 


Tue New York Osserver.— The Christian Times, of this city, 
says: “And now we declare that the Odserver has at last forfeited 
the confidence of Evangelical Episcopalians, and we recognize under 
its false flag the faces of a foe. The charge we know is a grievous 
one, but we think it can be proved, We cannot ourselves longer 
keep silence, whilst slurs and scandal are heaped upon the Church we 
love, and that too by those who are loudest in claiming to be the expo- 
nents of Christian Union in our midst. * * * The Odserver has been 
hawk-eyed to find everything it could parade which is unfavorable to 
the Episcopal Church, and brazen-faced in its representation,” &c. &e. 

This bitter quarrel, for such it has become, between the Odserver 
and the Times, and the heartiness with which the severest epithets 
are hurled back and forth, only serve to verify the old adage, that 
“ good fences make good neighbors.”” Union without Unity, and at 
the expense of conscientious convictions, almost always ends, sooner 
or later, in such an exhibition of ill-temper, crimination and recrimi- 
nation. There is nothing gained and much lost. 


New Meruopist Ritvuat.—For several sessions the General Con- 
ference has been working to re-model its Ritual, but the process has 
been both difficult and slow. A committee was appointed in 1856, 
who submitted a revised form, but it met with so many objections 
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that the Conference of 1860 committed the work to another, and they 
made their report in 1864, which, after a few alterations, was adopted, 
The principal changes are slight modifications of the old Ritual, in 
regard to Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, 
and Ordinations. A Form for the Dedication of Churches was also 
added, fur which they had no provision. The people are also re- 
quested to join audis/y in the Lord’s Prayer, whenever used in public 
worship, and to respond to the prayers of the Ritual. The new Rit- 
ual gives rather more of form, and requires a more active participa- 
tion of the people in religious services. 


a 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND, 


ConsecRaATION OF THREE New Bisnops.—Dr. Francis Jeune, of 
Peterborough, late Dean of Lincoln; Dr. Charles Henry Bromby, of 
Tasmania ; and Dr. Samuel Crowther, of the Niger Territory, were 
consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral, June 29th, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, and 
Gloucester and Bristol. The Sermon was by Professor Mansell, 
Bampton Lecturer. Dr. Jeune, who is fifty eight years of age, is a 
native of Jersey, and was educated at Oxford, where he was chosen 
Fellow of his College. Subsequently he held a tutorship for several 
years, and was appointed examiner in 1834. He next became head- 
master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, proceeding at the same 
time to the degree of D.C. L. Four years later he was preferred to 
the Deanery of Jersey, and in 1843 he obtained the mastership of Pem- 
broke College. In 1859 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and in 1862 to the Deanery of Lincoln. Dr. 
Charles Henry Bromby, the new Bishop of Tasmania, was educated 
at Cambridge, and took his Bachelor’s degree in 1837, and his M. A. 
degree in 1840. He was ordained a Deacon in 1838, and a Priest in 
the following year. In 1845 he became perpetual curate of St. Panl’s, 
Cheltenham, and in 1847 was appointed Principal of the Training 
College in that town, which appointment he held up to the present 
time. Dr. 8. Crowther is a native of the territory of which he is now 
appointed Bishop. His history is a very romantic one- In early life 
he was sold as a slave; but the vessel in which he was being taken to 
America, was captured by a British cruiser, and he was taken into Sierra 
Leone. He there fell under the care of English Missionaries, and was 
instructed in the Christian religion and educated. Eventually he 
came to England, and was ordained about 1840. He has since 
labored unceasingly as a Missionary. 


Dean or Lincotn.—Rev. Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity at Cambridge, has been appointed to the Deanery of Lincoln, va- 
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cant by the consecration of Bishop Jeune. During the Exhibition of 
1862, Dr. Jeremie preached in French to a congregation mainly com- 
posed of foreigners, in the nave of Westminster Abbey. He is the 
author of the articles of the History ot Rome, from Constantine to the 
death of Julian, and the History of the Church in the second and 
third centuries, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 


ConvocaTion: Province or CANTERBURY.— Both Houses assem- 
bled at Westminster, on Tuesday, June 21, and continued in session 
until Friday the 24th. The most important matter before Convoca- 
tion was, the Report of a Committee appointed at a previous meeting 
on the “ Essays and Reviews.” The debate in both houses was very 
warm and able. In defense of that mischievous book, the Bishop of 
London and the Dean of Westminster, (Stanley,) were unhappily pre- 
eminent; while as defenders of the Faith, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Canon Wordsworth, and Archdeacon Denison distinguished them- 
selves. Inthe Upper House, the Bishop of Oxford moved, “That 
this Synod, having appointed committees of the Upper and Lower 
House to examine and report upon the volume entitled “ Essays and 
Reviews,” and the said committees having severally reported thereon, 
—doth hereby synodically condemn the said volume, as containing 
teaching contrary to the doctrine received by the united Church of 
England and Ireland, in common with the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol seconded the motion, which 
was carried; the Bishops of London, Linculn, and Bangor voting 
against it. 

In the Lower House, a resolution concurring with the Upper House 
in condemnation of “ Essays and Reviews,” was carried by a vote of 
39 to 19. 

In the Upper House, the Bishop of Oxford presenied a petition 
from the clergy of the rural Deanery of Marlow. who expressed an 
opinion that the action of Diocesan Synods should be revived. He 
thought it would be better not to commit them te regular meetings, 
but to summon those Syneds occasionally as might be required. He 
suggested that the Archbishop of Canterbury should call a meeting of 
Bishops of beth Provinces to consider whether such a movement was 
desirable, and if so, under what conditions. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said he should be very willing to 
propose the subject for discussion when the Bishops met at Lambeth 
in February next, but he doubted whether he could at this time of 
year, or even later in the year, convene a general meeting of Bisho;s. 
He was prepared to say that it should be a subject of discussion 
amongst them at. Lambeth, if they were spared until next year. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presented a petition addressed to 
the most noble Church in London, from Priests, Monks, and Pilgrims 
in Jerusalem, who had suffered persecution from the Armenians. It 
appeared that the King of Abyssinia had persecuted these persons ; 
and it was supposed that he had dune so in consequence of the with- 
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drawal of the protectorate. He said he saw Earl Russell at the Foreign 
Office, on the subject, and the noble Earl had informed him that a 
letter had been sent to the King of Abyssinia, in consequence of which 
it was hoped the persecution would be stopped. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—The Bill for the removal of 
Scottish Episcopal Disabilities, passed in the House of Lords, June 
16th. Scottish Clergy now become eligible to livings in the English 
Church ; though not without the consent and approbation of the Bish- 
op of the Diocese. The Bill subsequently passed the Lower House, 
by a majority of 21. In the debate, the Duke of Buccleugh said :— 
“The last persecution of the Scotch Episcopalians commenced when 
the House of Hanover ascended the throne. After the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, stringent and cruel acts were passed against them. 
They were the Non-jurors ; but, towards the end of the century, they 
began to pray for the Royal family by name, and to take the oath of 
allegiance. In 1792, an Act was passed removing certain of their dis- 
abilities. It was strongly opposed by Lord Chancellor Thurlow, and, 
at his instance, a clause was introduced, providing that no Episcopal 
Clergyman ordained in Scotland should be capable of holding any 
benefice in England, or even of officiating there. That law has since 
been relaxed to a cer‘ain extent, for Scotch Episcopal Clergymen could 
now officiate in England for two Sundays at a time, but they were 
still incapable of holding benefices.”’ 


The Bill for the repeal of Oxford University tests, was put upon its 
final passage, in the House of Commons, on the Ist of July, and was 
lost, by a vote of 171 yeas to 173 nays. Radicals of all sorts, and 
opponents of the Church, had banded together, and were exultant in 
the prospect of breaking down the Church character of this old Uni- 
versity. “'The effect of this Bill, if, instead of being thus at the last 
moment strangled, it had been carried in the Commons, and could 
possibly have passed the Lords, would have been, as our readers are 
aware, to open to Dissenters the government of the University, and 
the control over its studies and endowments. In other words, it would 
have formally destroyed the basis on which the religious education of 
the University is constituted ; would have taken the University from 
the Church, without substituting any other definite religion in the 
place of that which would have been abolished; and would have 
handed over Oxford, with her ancient traditions and many Church en- 
dowments, to the same small party in politics and religion, whe have 
already, in Gower-street, in London, their own system and their own 
University. This it was proposed to do, notwithstanding that the 
University reforms of the last ten years have constituted, both in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, a system, under which all persons, Churchmen 
and Non-conformists alike, are freely admitted to the benefits of the 
University education,—subject only to the substantial restriction, that 
no one is allowed to take a degree by which he will become a member 
of the Oxford Convocation, or is allowed to vote in the Cambridge 
Senate, without a pledge that he is a member of the English Church.” 
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ConvocaTion IN ParLiAMENT.—On the 15th of July, Lord 
Houghton brought before the House of Lords the late decision of 
Convocation respecting the Essays and Reviews. He said the Synod- 
ical Condemnation was in the following terms :—* That this Synod, 
having appointed committees of the Upper and Lower House, to ex- 
amine and report upon the volume entitled Essays and Reviews, and 
the said committees, having severally reported thereon, doth hereby 
Synodically condemn the said volume, as containing teaching contrary 
to the doctrine received by the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, in common with the whole Catholic Church of Christ ;” and the 
question he put was, “ Whether the Government had taken, or were 
willing to take, the opinion of the law officers, as to the powers of the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, to pass a Synodical judg- 
ment on books written either by Clergymen or Laymen, as to the im- 
munity of the members of that body from proceeding at common law, 
consequent on such judgments; and as to the forms according to 
which such judicial power must be exercised, if it belongs to that 
body.” ‘To this question, the Lord Chancellor delivered, in reply, a 
most extraordinary speech. Even the Saturday Review says it 
mostly consisted of “ discourteous ribaldry.” Besides its insolence, 
and its contempt for the Church in general, and for Convocation in 
particular, he ventured upon threats, if the Church in Convocation 
persists in its present course. He also repeated the old slang, which 
Papists and Puritans so often quote; “that the Crown is the fountain 
of all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical and spiritual, as well as temporal ;” 
and finally wound up by saying that, “as to the question of the noble 
Lord, [ have only to assure him that it is not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to take any further steps in the matter.” 

To all this the Bishop of Oxford replied, with a dignity and spirit 
worthy of himself, and of the occasion. Nor did he fail in his duty 
to the Lord Chancellor. Among other things, he said; “I complain 
also of the way in which the noble and learned Lord quoted the 37th 
of Henry VIIL., cap. 17, to make out his case, when he said that our 
laws gave to the Queen the title of ‘the head of the Church.’ Are 
your lordships aware that though that title was so given in that act, 
Queen Elizabeth refused to receive or bear it, and that in the revival 
of the old acts providing for the Royal jurisdiction, the part which 
declared the sdvereign to be the head of the Church, was, by her own 
special command, excluded from the revival?” * * * “One thing 
I venture to state is this; that I would rather subject myself, in the 
presence of my countrymen and of your noble house, to any amount 
of that invective and insinuation, and all those arts of I will not say 
what part of the Bar of England, of which we have seen something 
to-night—I would, I repeat, rather a thousand times incur it all, than 
have to look back, on my death-bed, on myself as one of those who 
had not striven for the truth of our Established Church, and had not 
encountered, because I was afraid, personally, of the consequences, 
anything which the maintenance of that truth might entail.” 

The above mortifying scene is only a sample of the treatment 
which the Church must expect to receive, unless she arouses herself to 
meet the emergencies of the day and hour. 

VOL. XVI. 
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New CotoniaL -Cuurcn Diocese.—Arrangements have been 
made by the Colonial-office, on the one hand, and the Lord Bishop of 
Newcastle, on the other, for the creation of a new Diocese out of that 
See, to be called the Diocese of Grafton and Armidale. A wealthy 
colonist has offered 2,0007. toward the endowment, and the remainder 
will be provided out of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The nomination 
of the first Bishop will be made in a few days, and the Bishop will 
probably be consecrated in the autumn, with the new Bishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land. 


Cuurcu Coneress aT Bristo..—The following are the subjects 
to be brought under consideration at the Church Congress to be held in 
October :—Increase of the episcopate, home missions and lay agen- 
ey, synods of the Church, rural deans and decanal chapters, foreign 
missions and supply of missionary candidates, parochial sub-division, 
organization, and action, collegiate churches in great towns, church ar- 
chitecture and decoration, mutual relations of the Church in England 
and Ireland, free and open churches, augmentations of small livings 
and Queen Anne’s bounty, dilapidations, social hindrances to the 
spread of Christianity, education of the clergy, systematic cultivation 
of English composition, public reading and speaking, associations for 
aiding poor, enfeebled and disabled clergymen and the widows and 
children of the clergy, middle-class education and the Bristol Diocesan 
Trade School, adult education and night schools, the revised code and 
church training colleges, church in the workhouses, church music. 
Each subject to be opened by a paper not to exceed 25 minutes in 
reading, which may be followed by two prepared addresses not ex- 
ceeding 15 minutes each, after which ten minutes will be allowed each 
speaker for discussion. 


Tue Enouish CovontaL Cuurcnes.—The English Church pa- 
pers publish the formal Acts and Constitutions passed in Synod at 
Capetown, by the Metropolitan and his two Suffragan Bishops of Gra- 
hamstown and Orange Free State. They will be found to have a very 
important bearing upon the status and freedom of the Colonial Church 
generally. The document consists in Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Synod of Bishops of the Province of Capetown, held ‘at Capetown on 
the 15th of December, 1863. The following is the content :— 

“We, the undersigned Metropolitan and Suffragan Bishops of the 
Province of Capetown, having, in the good Providence of God, met 
together in Synod at Bishop’s Court, near to the metropolitan city of 
Capetown, upon a summons from the Metropolitan, do sanction and 
send forth the following report of the Acts and Constitutions adopted 
in such Synod. 

“KR. CaPeTown, 
“H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarD, Bishop Orange Free State.” 


“I. This synod affirms that the Church of this province receives 
and maintains the doctrine and sacraments and the discipline of Christ, 
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as the Lord hath commanded, and as the United Church of England 
and Ireland hath received the same; and that it receives the Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland ; and also the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, as of the same authority in this Church as it is 
in the Church in England; and further, it disclaims the right of a 
single province of the Church to alter the standards of faith and doc- 
trine now in use in the Church—the Three Creeds, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Church Catechism, and other Formularies of the Church; 
and acknowledges that the Canons and constitutions of the Church, in 
so far as they are of force in England, and as the existing cireum- 
stances of the Church in this Province permit, have authority here also, 
until they shall have been altered by Synods of this Province. 
“R. CAPETOWN, 
6 « H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ Epwarp, Bishop Orange Free State. 
“TI. This Synod affirms that inasmuch as this Church is not, as the 
Church in England, ‘ by law established,’ and inasmuch as the laws 
of England have by treaty no force in this Colony, those laws which 
have been enacted by statute for the English Church as an establish- 
ment, do not apply to, and are not binding upon the Church in South 
Africa ; and that this Church, therefore, receives the English Eccle- 
siastical Statute Law only in so far as it may serve to remedy and 
supply manifest defects or omissions of the Canon Law, or of laws 
framed and enacted by the Synods of this Church. 
“ R. CAPETOWN, 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
« EpwaARD, Bishop Orange Free State. 
“ TII. On the grounds stated in the previous resolution, this Synod 
considers that the final Court of Appeal, constituted by Act of Par- 
liament for the Established Church of England, is not a Court of 
Appeal in ecclesiastical causes for the un-Established Church of 
this Colony ; and therefore this Synod declares, that while the Church 
in this Province is bound by, and claims as its inheritance, the Stan- 
dards and Formularies of the Church of England, it is not bound by 
ayy interpretations put upon those Standards by existing Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts in England, or by the decisions of such Courts in matters 
of faith. 
« R. CaAPETOWN, 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ Epwarp, Bishop Orange Free State. 
“IV. This Synod sanctions and approves of the regulations adopt- 
ed by the Diocesan Synods of Capetown and Grahamstown, for use in 
their respective Dioceses, and postpones to a future Synod the con- 
sideration of the means to be adopted for bringing the regulations of 
the several Dioceses of the Provinces into entire harmony. 
“R. CAPETOWN, 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarD, Bishop Orange Free State. 
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“'V. This Synod deems it to be consistent with the laws and usages 
of the Church, that the Bishop of a Diocese should, if he sees fit, in- 
vite the presence of his Laity in his Diocesan Synod, provided that 
nothing be done without the consent of a majority of the Presbyters, 
and that the consent of the Bishop be necessary to all the acts of the 
Synod. “R. CaAPETOWN, 

“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarbD, Bishop Orange Free State. 

“VI. The Metropolitan having communicated to this Synod the 
sentence which he proposed to deliver, after hearing the charges 
brought against the Rt. Rev. John William Colenso, D. D., Bishop of 
Natal, by three of the Clergy of this Province, and the ground upon 
which he had arrived at his conclusion, the Synod desires to express 
its conviction that the charges have been proved, and its approval of 
the sentence about to be passed upon the Bishop by the Metropolitan. 

“R. CAPETOWN, » 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarbD, Bishop Orange Free State. 

“VII. This Synod is of opinion that if the Bishop of Natal should 
appeal to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, against the sen- 
tence of the Metropolitan, it would be highly desirable to allow such 
appeal, in this particular case, which is both in itself novel, and is of 
great importance with the whole Church. As, however, the question 
of appeal to England, from the Churches in the Colonies, involves 
considerations as to the rights of Provinces, and as to the hindrances 
which may arise from such appeals to a proper maintenance of disci- 
pline, owing to the heavy costs thereof, and other causes, this Synod 
does not express any opinion upon the general question of appeals to 
England. “R. CAPETOWN, 

“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ Epwarp, Bishop Orange Free State. 

“ VIII. This Synod is of opinion that should the Bishop of Natal pre- 
sume to exercise Episcopal functions in the Diocese of Natal after the 
sentence of the Metropolitan shall have been notified to him, without 
an appeal to Canterbury, and without being restored to his Office by 
the Metropolitan, he will be, ipso facto, excommunicate ; and that it 
will be the duty of the Metropolitan, after due admonition, to pro- 
nounce the formal sentence of excommunication. 

“R. CAPETOWN, 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ Epwarp, Bishop Orange Free State. 

“1X. That the title recommended by the joint committee of both 
Houses of Convocation of Canterbury, as designating the true posi- 
tion of the Church of this Province,—‘ The Church of South Africa, 
in Union and fuli Communion with the United Church of England 
and Ireland,’—be adopted as its full and proper title, subject to any 
decision that may be come to by the united action of the English and 
Colonial Churches. “R. CAPETOWN, 

“H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarD, Bishop Orange Free State. 
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«“X. That in the judgment of this Synod, it would be desirable, 
under the difficulties which have arisen in the endeavor to establish 
the Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, in Independent Kaffraria, that the future head of the Mis- 
sion in that country should be consecrated as Bishop, and that the 
Society be requested to select a Clergyman for that Office, and pre- 
sent him to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for consecra- 
tion ; and in the mean time to send out any Clergymen and Catechists 
whom they may consider qualified to commence the Mission, to be 
placed for the present under the direction and government of Gra- 
hamstown. “RR. CAPETOWN, 

“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
“ EpwarpD, Bishop Orange Free State. 

“XI. That his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury be respect- 
fully requested to consecrate some Clergyman, either selected by his 
Grace, or recommended to him by the Society, as the head of the Mis- 
sion about to be sent to Independent Kaffraria. 

“ R. CAPETOWN, 
“ H. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
« EpwarD, Bishop Orange Free State.” 


Bisnop CoLENSO NO LONGER A BisHorp:—The Bishop of Capetown, 
Metropolitan, delivered a Charge, remarkable for its ability, to the 
Diocese of Natal, at his Visitation, May 18, 1864, in which he pro- 
nounced Bishop Colenso to be deposed from his Office. 

On Tuesday, May 31st, Messrs. Brooks and Dubois, Proctors for 
the Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, served a copy of the following 
sentence of Deposition on Bishop Colenso:—“ Whereas, in and by 
the sentence pronounced by us, on the 16th December, 1863, against 
the Bishop of Natal, we did adjudge to suspend the operation of the 
said sentence until the 16th April, 1864, for the purpose of affording 
the said Bishop of Natal an opportunity of retracting and recalling 
the extracts therein mentioned and referred to ; and whereas, the said 
sentence so delivered by us on the said 16th December, 1863, was 
personally served on the said Bishop of Natal, at No. 23 Sussex 
Place, Kensington, in the county of Middlesex, on the 26th January, 
1864, as appears from the affidavit of service thereof, duly filed of 
record; and whereas, it has been proved, to our satisfaction, that the 
Bishop of Natal did not, on or before the 4th day of March last past, 
file of record with Douglass Dubois, of No. 7 Godliman street, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, London, Proctor, Solicitor, and Notary Public, our 
Commissary in England, a full, unconditional, and absolute retrac- 
tion, in writing, of the extracts so mentioned and referred to in the 
said sentence, nor did, on or before the 16th day of April instant, file 
with the Registrar of this Diocese, at his office in Capetown, such 


ull, unconditional, and absolute retraction and recall of the said ex- 


tracts; and whereas, the said sentence has now, in terms of the 
provisions thereof, and by reason of the premises, become of full 
force and effect :—Now, therefore, we do hereby adjudge aad decree 
the sentence so pronounced on the said 16th of December, 1863, to 
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be of full force, virtue and effect, from and after this date; and we 
do accordingly decree and sentence the said Bishop of Natal to be 
deposed from the said Office as such Bishop, and prohibited from the 
exercise of any Divine Office within any part of the Metropolitical 
Province of Capetown. (Signed) R. Capetown. [L.s.]” 

In his Charge, the Bishop said: “To the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Dr. Colenso can undoubtedly appeal, if he should see fit; not against 
the sentence of the Metropolitan, but against any persons who may 
withhold funds from him to which he may think himself entitled. 
With questions of property the sentence of deposition does not di- 
rectly interfere. I simply pronounce the Bishop to have erred from 
the Faith, and to be deposed from his Spiritual Office. With that 
sentence the Court of Queen’s Bench could not and would not inter- 
fere. It might give, or it might withhold, lands or moneys; that is 
within its jurisdiction. I have no fear that it would deprive the liv- 
ing Church of this land, which means to abide in the Faith of Christ, 
of endowments given by myself and by others whom I have induced 
to provide them ; but if it did, we should but be in the position of the 
Church for the first three hundred years of its existence, not only un- 
supported but persecuted by the world: with the right, however, still 
allowed us of placing true and faithful Pastors over that portion of 
the flock that resolved to abide in the Faith of Christ.” 

To this Charge the Clergy responded in an Address, which was 
subsequently confirmed by an Act of the Conference, as follows : 

AcT OF THE CONFERENCE.—“ We, the undersigned, Clergy and 
Lay Members of the Church of England, being satisfied that Dr. Co- 
lenso has widely departed from the Faith of the Church, and has 
been righteously deprived of his Office by the Metropolitan, hereby 
declare our fixed resolve that we will no longer acknowledge him as 
our Bishop. 

«“ James Green, M. A., Dean; T.G. Fearne, Arch Deacon; H. Cal- 
laway, M.D., Canon; W. O. Newnham, M.A.; W. A. Elder, 
Rector of Verulam; James Walton, Rector of Pinetown; R. 
Robinson, Priest; Walter Baugh, Missionary at Umlayi; A. 
W. L. Rivett, Acting Colonial Chaplain and Incumbent of 
Eddington ; J. W. Turnbull, J. Williams, Church-wardens, St. 
Peter’s Cathedral Church; G. H. Wathen, Treasurer of Fi- 
nance Board of the Diocese ; G. M. McLeod, Church-warden 
of Byme; Henry Pinson, James Raw, Church-wardens of St. 
Andrew’s; John Charles Earl, Church-warden of Christ Church, 
Addington.” 

Bishop Colenso has, it is stated, appealed to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to reverse the decision of the Colonial Church. Should this 
be attempted, it will only hasten a crisis, which must come, sooner or 
later, in the Colonial Churches, and not unlikely in the Church of 
England herself, at home. 

The following has also been signed by sixty-four of the Clergy :— 
“To the Most Reverend the Metropolitan and the Right Reverend 
the Bishops of the Church in South Africa. We, the undersigned, 
Clergy, ministering in the Church in South Africa, having understood 
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that there is a probability that Bishop Colenso will return to Natal, 
and attempt to resume the exercise of Episcopal functions in that 
Diocese, notwithstanding his deposition from his Office by the Metro- 
politan, acting in concurrence with the Suffragans of the Province,— 
time also having been allowed for appeal to the See of Canterbury,— 
do hereby enter our protest against any such attempt on the part of 
Bishop Colenso; and we do declare that we cannot recognize him as 
a Bishop of this Church, or hold communion with him, should he re- 
turn. (Signed) H. A. Douglass, Dean of Capetown ; J. H. Thomas, 
Archdeacon of the Cape; H. Badnall, Archdeacon of George; Ed- 
ward Judge, Colonial Chaplain, Simonstown, and Canon of Cape- 
town; G. Ogilvie, Principal of Diocesan Collegiate School, and Canon ; 
Arthur Currey, Canon; E. Glover, Kaffir College; Wm. Bebb, Rec- 
tor of St. John’s, Capetown; F. Parminter, Capetown; and others.” 
| 


MISSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


At the preseut time, it will not be amiss to remove misapprehension 
as to the Missionary life and activity of the Russian Church. We 
take the following from the April No. of the (London) Colonial 
Church Chronicle. 

The largest and most important of the Russian Missions is that in 
Northern Asia aud America, under the celebrated Priest, Benjamin, 
who bears now the title of Innocent I. Archbishop of Kamtschatka and 
Chief Pastor of all the Polar Church. In 1823, this gifted and vener- 
able Missionary commenced his labors on the Russian American 
peninsular of Alaska and the adjoining group of the Aleutian Isles. 
Here he had a field to cultivate which had already been taken in hand, 
more than half a century before, by the care of Schelikoff, the wealthy 
founder of the Russian American Company, but which, from various 
untoward circumstances, had not hitherto yielded much return. 

In the whole of the Russian American colonies, the Aleutian Islands 
included, Lieutenant Golownin reported in 1860 that there were seven 
parish churches and thirty-seven chapels, served by twenty-seven cler- 
gymen. ‘The stationary Clergy, as well as the Missionaries, are super- 
vised by the Bishop of New Archangel (whose See, however, is said to 
have been lately removed to Yakutsk, in Asia.) This Bishop is a 
suffragan of the Metropolitan of Kamtschatka, a dignity which, as al- 
ready stated, has been held since 1840 by Benjamin, under the name 
of Innocent I., and who has in consequence transferred his personal 
labors from the American to the Asiatic region. 

Kamtschatka, the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, together with the 
territories adjacent on the Asiatic and American mainlands, compose 
the immense domain of the Missionary Patriarch Innocent. From his 
residence, Blagoweshtcherska, in Amour-land, he has several hundred 
miles to travel before he can reach the first isle of the Aleutian group, 
which occupies about the centre of the whole region. And these end- 
less tracts the aged apostle continues to travel through, by land and 
by water, at one time crossing from island to island by frail canoes, 
and at another in rough sledges, drawn by dogs or reindeer, cutting 
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through the deep snows from which the sun is reflected so brightly as 
to half blind the traveller. He is not without numerous and able 
assistants; and especially conspicuous is the zeal of many of the na- 
tive converts for the extension of Christianity and its blessings to 
their still heathen kinsmen. The Kamtschadalers were nearly all re- 
ceived into the Church as early as 1847, no longer flitting about as 
they were wont, but collected into clean little villages, over five thou- 
sand of them frequenting the services of ten churches erected in differ- 
ent parts of their peninsula. Also of the Asiatic section of the Tschu- 
katches, on the north-east of Behring’s Straits and the Icy Sea, there 
are at least some who have been converted; for example, in 1846 
there were a hundred of them baptized at Anadirsk. Moreover, the 
Lamuters, on the Bay of Ochotsk, are in great part, though not en- 
tirely, Christianized ; they have now three houses of worship in the 
towns Ochotsk and Ayan, ‘attended in all by about 6,000 persons. 
Also, on the somewhat more southerly Adskoy or Udskoy, a Mission 
has been commenced among the people of the Amour-land, which has 
been Russia’s since 1858 ; and this promises to extend its operations 
into the north of China. 

Besides the Metropolitan Diocese of Kamtschatka, there are several 
other Russian Missions in which the workers have shown scarcely less 
energy and devotion than Innocent. 

At Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal, there is a seminary where a consider- 
able number of native and half-breeds are continually training for 
Missionaries. Some of these classes have proved very successful in 
their labors, particularly in the translation depafttment. 


Reaction IN GERMAN THEOLOGY.—An English writer notes a 
change for the better in Germany, especially among the Lutherans. 
He says :—Talking recently with a Royal Chaplain (Hof Prediger,) 
1 made some allusion to the Colenso question. “ Ah,” he said imme- 
diately, “‘ we have got through all that.” He quotes also from a late 
book of Stahl’s—The Lutheran Church in its relation to the Union. 
(Die Lutherische Kirche und die Union.) He writes in the interests 
of the strictest Lutheranism against the well known Prussian Govern- 
mental objects. Take first, the following, from the 12th chapter of 
his 2d Book, on the establishment of a distinctive and perpetual min- 
istry in the Church :—* I maintain,” he says, “the Divine origin of 
the Ministry, (des Amtes.) Christ not only established in His Church 
the holy ordinances, preaching, Baptism, Holy Communion, absolution, 
excommunication, but He also conseerated the Divine Ministry ; that 
is, that definite persons should have the conduct of these ordinances, 
as the work of their life. He constituted this Ministry and Himself 
founded it, in that He chose and appointed the Apostles; who then, in 
the spirit of this appointment and mission, again appointed others, and 
ordained Elders and Bishops, with the command that they, also, should 
again dothe like.(2'Tim.ii.) This Ministry, then, thus ordained of Christ, 
has existed in unbroken sequence from its establishment downwards, 
and has never ceased in the Christian Church. The Christian com- 
munity was never, even for a moment, without this Ministry, and can- 
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not be conceived of as one which once had not this Ministry over‘it, 
and, subsequently, itself established it over itself.” (pp. 276, 277.) 
He returns to this thought in another place, (p. 452,) with reference 
to what we have heard so often argued in England. “The Gcumeni- 
cal Episcopate and the historical continuity of the Ministry, which is 
the true significance of the Apostolic Succession, is,” he maintains, 
“a real feature of Catholicity. The Puseyten” (I prefer to leave 
this word in the German) “ are thoroughly justified in urging this fea- 
ture of Catholicity in its full importance. Their mistake is that they 
make it the only, or the chiefest, feature. A feature of Catholicity 
yet more essential and of a far higher kind, is Catholic teaching.” 

Writing of Pietism, he thus expresses himself—“ The movement,” 
he says in another place, (p. 365,) “ towards the one thing needful, was 
from God. We dare not give up the warm breath ; we dare not give 
up the consciousness of the deep community between the faithful. 
But this movement does not lead to union. The Church has another 
object, and another course laid out before her, besides individual piety 
and the kindling of individual piety. She has for her object the King- 
dom of God, as a whole; and according to the fullness of her glory 
and the completeness of her means of grace. She has, also, a mission 
for the nations and for rational life; in politics, in science, in art, in 
morals. And if at particular periods, and in accordance with provi- 
dential leading, one point of light, the central point of the Truth’s fall- 
ness, streams as it were alone through men’s souls, whilst everything 
else is in comparative darkness, this is no reason why at another peri- 
od, when all is light together, we should arbitrarily restrict ourselves 
to this one point.” 

In the last number of the Am. Qu. Church Review, in noticing the 
accession of the Rev. Dr. Reynolds to the Church, we expressed 
great confidence in the Lutheran element in this country, and our be- 
lief that it would yet codperate with us in saving Christianity from 
the threatened doom of Indifferentism and Rationalism, which is 
sweeping over the country. In this aspect, the above extracts are full 
of interest. 

On the other hand, however, in Germany, one of the Professors of 
the University of Heidelberg, Shenkel, has published a book, which 
has caused some astonishment even in the free-thinking part of Ger- 
many. The book, not perhaps much heard of in England, though it 
is the subject of admiration or attack in most of the German theologi- 
cal reviews, is called the “Characterbild Jesu,” and professes to be 
a historical representation of our Lord’s character. In his views, 
Shenkel is now a follower of Strauss, who has lately tried to popu- 
larize his first heavy work. The Heidelberg Professor takes St. Mark 
as the only authentic record of our Lord’s life, and seeks to explain all 
the miraculous and supernatural parts of the: narrative on the now 
prevailing theory of myths. 

About 150 of the clergy in the Duchy of Baden—altogether there 
are about 400—have signed a protest calling on the authorities to dis- 
miss him from his present office as professor in the University, and 
also as a director of the “ Seminar,” a place of theological training 
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which candidates must enter before they can become preachers. On 
the 13th of last month a large and influential meeting was held on the 
other side, and a counter-protest signed in Shenkel’s favor, or, as it 
is put, in favor of the freedom of religious thought. The freedom in 
this case goes so far as to deny the truth of the Evangelists’ history. 
Speaking of the forthcoming trial, a correspondent says: “I have 
inquired from some members of the University what will be the re- 
sult, and the answer is, ‘Oh! he will stay, he won’t be removed,’ 7. e., 
he will continue not only to lecture before the University, but also to 
superintend the more especial preparation of the candidates for the 
clerical office !” 


FRANCE AND THE ROMAN LITURGY. 


The Restoration of the Roman Liturgy in France is to-day an accom- 
plished fact. Up to the eighth century, the Gallican Churches hada Lit- 
urgy of their own, of Oriental origin. Under Pepin and Charlemagne, in 
obedience to the Pope, they abandoned it to adopt the Roman; which 
Gregory VII. established also, somewhat later, in Spain. Litur- 
gical unity was thus realized in all the Western Patriarchate. There 
were only exceptions for the Church of Milan, allowed by the Popes 
to preserve the Liturgy of St. Ambrose; and for some chapels of the 
Church of Toledo, where the Holy See yielded the Mozarabic Liturgy. 
The Church of Lyons, like all the other Churches of Gaul, quitted 
the Gallican rite and embraced the Roman under Pepin. Afterwards, 
the Roman Liturgy having taken some new developments, and, on 
the other hand, several Churches having introduced modifications more 
or less essential, the varieties became extreme. 

The Council of Trent wished for a remedy, and instituted a Com- 
mission to establish a form of Breviary and obligatory Missal for all 
the Latin Churches, so as to re-establish Liturgical unity in the West. 
The Fathers of Trent, not having been able to conclude this matter 
in Council, left to the Holy See the care of finishing it. Pius V. ex- 
ecuted it. The Bulls of Pius V. impose on all the Churches of the 
Western Patriarchate, the obligation of taking the Liturgy thus pro- 
mulgated. The Churches which were then in possession of a Liturgy 
used for two hundred years, whether in virtue of an institution ap- 
proved by the Holy See, or of custom, were alone exempted. The 
Church of Lyons found herself included in this exemption. She could 
then keep, and she kept the Liturgy, which she had followed from the 
days of Charlemagne, and which, notwithstanding the various changes 
which it had undergone, was substantially only the Roman Liturgy, 
adopted by her, as by all the other Gallican Churches, in the eighth 
century. In 1737, the Archbishop of Lyons, M. de Rochebonne, took 
upon himself to modify the Liturgy of his Church; and in 1759, his 
successor, M. de Montazet, abolished it, to substitute the Parisian Lit- 
urgy, quite a new work of M. de Vintimille. The 11th of November, 
1862, Cardinal de Bonald assembled the Chapter of his Metropolitan 
Church, made known to it his design of having a Lyonese Liturgy, ac- 
cording to the Roman rite; and invited it to name a Commission for 
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this work.’ The Clergy of Lyons, after a war of pamphlets, &c., got 
up a petition to the Pope, in behalf of the Lyonese Liturgy, and very 
few members of the Clergy refused their signature. They then char- 
ged a deputation to go to Rome, to present the petition to the Holy 
Father. 

The letter addressed from Rome, on the 4th of February, to the 
Clergy of his diocese, by Cardinal de Bonald, and the words of the 
Pope which it contains, inform us of the reception which the deputa- 
tion received, and the measures taken by the Pontiff for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Roman Liturgy in the Church of Lyons. 

In an apology published by the Clergy of Lyons, these words are 
certainly very noticeable: “The Pepe can command. Weare to 
obey. Not one of us ignores it. All of us are disposed to an entire 
submission !” 

The affair of the Lyonese Liturgy may then be considered as ended : 
the re-establishment of the Roman Liturgy at Lyons is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

We find these leading facts in the Literary Churchman, condensed 
from the Revue du Monde Catholique. 


M, RENAN DEPOSED. 


M. Renan, author of the Life of Jesus, is, by the act of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, deprived of his position as Professor of the 
Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldean languages, in the College of France. 
To get rid of M. Renan, the Minister resorted to the expedient of 
appointing him assistant sub-director of the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts, of the Imperial Library, first declaring that the chair 
formerly occupied by M. Renan, in the College of France, was neces- 
sarily vacant for the same reasons of public order that caused the 
suppression of his course of lectures two years ago. M. Renan 
replies proudly, that he holds his title of Professor in the College of 
France by election, inferring that he cannot be deprived of it by a 
decree. He says :—“ I keep the title, but hereafter I shall continue 
to perform the duties annexed to it, without salary.” The right of 
the government to depose the Professor, being denied by a considera- 
ble party, the affair will probably be submitted to ‘the test of legal 
authority, and M. Renan’s notoriety greatly increased. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


The “Report of the Condition of the Empire,” for 1863, states 
that there are at the present time in France, 82,135 establishments of 
primary instruction, or 16,136 more than in 1848; and the scholastic 
population, which at this last period was only 3,771,597, has risen, in 
1862, to 4,731,946; giving an augmentation of nearly a million, ora 
quarter of the whole. The 36,499 communes provided with means 
of instruction, comprise 41,426 public and free schools, special for 
boys, or mixed as to the sexes; of which 37,895, numbering 
2,145,420 pupils, are directed by lay-teachers; 3,531, numbering 
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482,008 pupils, are taught by Romish ecclesiastics, called Congrega- 
tionists. Of the 2,627,428 children in these schools, 922,820, or more 
than one-thir1, are admitted gratuitously. Besides the boys’ schools 
and the mixed schools, there are 26,592 schools devoted exclusively 
to the instruction of girls; of these, 13,491 are directed by lay- 
teachers, 13,101 by ecclesiastical “sisters.” These schools receive 
1,609,213 pupils, of whom rather more than a third, or 604,247, are 
in the lay schools, and 1,059,966 in the congregationist ones. One- 
quarter of those pupils are admitted gratuitously, viz: 130,210 in 
the lay, and 490,094 in the congregationist schools—total, 620,304. 
There are also 3,162 infant schools, 958 of which have lay-teachers, 
and accommodate 83,248 scholars ; while 2,204 are held by ecclesias- 
tical persons, and teach 265,062 children. The average salary of the 
male teachers in public schools is about $160; of the female teach- 
ers, about $130. 

The charges brought up in the Courts against the teachers for 
gross immorality, and especially for immodesty, are a marked fact, 
and of these a large proportion are against the Romish Ecclesiastics. 


HEATHENISM AT ROME, 


The Dean of Canterbury, Alford, thus describes the “Church” of 
Rome. “Rome is essentially a pagan city. Her churches, numer- 
ous as the days of the year, rise everywhere around you. Bells are 
continually going; the commemoration of saints and martyrs is end- 
less. Yet with very rare exceptions indeed, the worship of the people 
in those churches has nothing in common with Christianity. It is not 
even the One God of Jews and Christians, who, as matter of fact, is 
adored in them; it is not He whom Christians believe to be God 
blessed forever, incarnate in the flesh of man. God has passed out 
from the practical worship of this people; the Son of God has, as 
matter of fact, ceased to be an object of adoration. The Eternal 
Father is found in their pictures as an old man; the Divine Saviour 
as a little child; but both are subservient, and nearly all their wor- 
ship is subservient to one purpose—to the glorification of a great god- 
dess, and after her, not of the Father, Son, nor Spirit, but of a host 
of men and women, made into objects of adoration by themselves, 
and, whatever may be alleged to the contrary, clothed, as she is pre- 
eminently clothed, with the incommunicable attributes of the Ged- 
head itself.” 





